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HISTORY OF GREECE, 



CHAPTER XL 



Jffcdra of Greece^ from the Concltmon of the Pelo* 
fionnedan Wary to the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks under Xeno/ihon^ 

WHEN Lysander had demolished the walls 
and fordfications of Athens, it still re- 
mained for him to reduce the island of Samos, 
i¥hich was honourably distinguished by its being; 
the last settlement in the east that opposed the 
ambition of Pericles, and was now the last which 
submitted to the arms of Lysander. The Spar- 
tan government, with an unaccountable infatua- 
tion, ruled the islands and cities that voluntarily 
accepted the yoke, or reluctantly surrendered to 
the power of Laceds&mon, in an equally arbitrary 
and tyrannical manner* In every place there 
existed some hostile factions, which danger or 
ambition had fostered, and the party that seemed 
to possess most craft and least patriotism, was 
always preferred by Lysander, Over the cabal 
which thus appeared likely tQ favour the views 
and the interest of Sparta, he placed a Lacedae- 
monian governor, on whose severity to the sub- 
ject, and obsequiousness to his patron, he could 
Vol. IV. B 
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faithfully depend. The citadels had mercenary 
soldiei^ for their garrison ; the faction in power , 

tyrannised over the rest of the inhabitants, whom \ 

they had formerly envied as rivals, or. dreaded 
as enemies 5 and every species of licentiousness "^ 

and disorder was exercised with a boldness and 
presumption, that nothing could equal, but the 
tameness and servility with which it was en- 
dured. The Asiatic Greeks no longer complain* 
ed of the exorbitant contributions, that had been 
formerly exacted from them, when Lysander 
compelled them to pay the enormous tribute of 
a thousand talents. The dishonourable yoke of 
Persia, and the stem dominion of Athens, they 
had once greatly regretted ; but both these were 
light, compared to the oppressive cruelty and 
exactions qf Spaita and Lysander. . 

Authors have, in general, ascribed the unre- • 
lenting severity of Sparta to the arrogance and 
cruelty that Lysander naturally possessed, and 
which had been heightened and confirmed by 
the sudden and unexpected exaltation of his for- 
tune. He had been the simple citizen of a 
small, and, at that time, an unlbrtunate commu- 
nity, but was now become the arbiter of the 
Grecian nation. To him Athens had submitted, 
and acknowledged his authority ; the small re- 
publicks of Greece courted his favour and protcc* '^ 

tion ; venal poets and orators extolled his fame 
and exploits in odes and panegyricks ; < crowns 
and statues were decreed to him ; and he was ho- 
noured and worshipped with .hymns and sacri- 
fices. No other Spartan general would, how- 
ever, in all probability) have acted in a different 
and milder manner. For, if we allow that the 
personal character of Lysander was haughty and 
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eruel, yet we must at the same time candidly con- 
fess that the nature of the institutions of Lycur« 
guS) and the ambitious views of Sparta, would 
seem to demand and justify uncommon rigour to 
humbled foes ; and whatever might be the pri- 
vate manners and temper of the general, his 
country was accountable lor the publicly Injustice 
afid cruelties committed by him with impunity. 
If we examine indeed the form of the administra- 
tion of that state, it will be obvious, that five or 
six thousand Spartkns tyrannised over thirty 
thousand Lacedsemdnians. These, on the other 
hand, acted in a still more rigorous manner to- 
ward a hundred thousa:nd slaves. And when 
thiese severai ranks and degrees of men wtti 
united aBtroeps of the Lacedsemoiuan commons- 
wealth, it is but natural to suppose, that the Spaf- 
talis, Lacedaemonians, and Helotes, would tyran« 
ftise with the emulatbn of cruelty over their un- 
fortunate and conquered subjects. 

From the hardships and cruelties inflicted on 
the Athenians, we may collect the arbitrary and 
severe treatment of the Spartans toward their 
Asiatic colonies and dependencies. The Athe- 
ilians had surrendered their fleet ; their walls and 
fortifications were demolished; the citadel was 
garrisoned with Lacedsmonian troops in the pay 
of Athens, and under the command of Callibius, 
a Spartan ; and their government was usurped by 
thirty men, the dependents and the crea- jj ^^ 
tures of Lysander and of Sparta. Cri- 404. 
tias and Theramenies were at the head of 
this aristocratical council, the members of which 
have been justly branded in history with the title 
of the thirty tyrants. Pretending to deliver the 
state from the malice' of informers, and the tur- 
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bulence of seditious demagogues, they destroyed 
the most Taluable and virtuous persons of the 
community* Niceratus, the son of Nicias, vrho 
possessing the wealth, inherited also the splendid 
virtues of his father, and was extremely beloved 
by the people, was condemned to death. Leon, 
the most publick spirited, and Antiphon, the most 
renowned for his eloquence, of any of his con- 
temporaries, suffered the same fate i and Thrasy- 
bulus and Anytus were driven into banishment* 
The powerful were regarded as dangerous ; and 
the opulent accused as criminal : stcia>ger& and 
citi2sens suffered the same &te» 

Lysiaa and his &xmly were persecuted by the 
tynmtB} amid tins general wreck of whatever 
was most worthy and respectable* This man 
was the son of Cephalus, an ingenious orator, 
and a Syracusan by birth* Having acquired 
the favour and esteem of Pericles, Cephalus^ 
through the persuasicms and the protection of 
that great statesman, settled at Athens, and rose 
to opulence and honours* He lived thirty years 
in that city ; ^nd so innocent and inoffensive was 
liis deportment, that his character, escaped the 
^nmity and persecution, to which the wealthy 
Athenians were commonly subject ; and amidst 
continual trials and impeachments, he never ap* 
peared, in any litigation, either as plaintiff or de- 
fendant. His sons, Lysias and Polemarchus, with 
the foitune, possessed the virtues of their fathers 
They carried on, by the labour of one hun- 
dred, and twenty slaves, a large manufacture of 
shields, from the profits of which they contribut- 
ed largely to supply the exigences and expenses 
of the state* Though possessed of the most 
Taluable accomplishments^ both natural and ac« 
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quired, they kept themselves aloof from |MiUick 
transactions ; and, contented with domestick felici- 
ty, sought not ttie privileges and rank of Athenian 
citizens. But the cruelty of the thirty tyrants, 
from whose rapacious eye neither obscurity could 
conceal nor merit defend, would not permR 
them to repiain in safety. Pokmardius tufieird 
.death, and*Lys;ias endured many j>rcsient iHs^bu't 
was a^terWaVd' Instrumeitital In liberating hm 
country ^roin that detesdii^le ' tyranny, - ilUid ih 
bringing its authors Mid abe^ow to cqnd^gn' ptf- 
nishment. •' • 

Lysias himself relates the history of his perse* 
cutions, and tdls us, ^' 'PHedgnis and Piso, who 
were membens of the tyrannical council, infbml- 
ed. their assoQates, that several strangers in 
Athens werei dissatisfied Wj A the government. 
'This servecijad a prcWxt for iifiing «ie cflfects df 
those unjtor^utmte men ;' and'^ was a measui^ df 
'the tyrants not only to'^serve th^r ai^ciods 
purpQses,. but to' insure the future stabiRty df 
Itheir, usurpation. ."The prcsemtion of their 
power depiended on die influence of corruptidn, 
and the ^^rcenar/ aid of foreign troops. Motiey, 
'^therefore^ becahle of indisp^n^lj^le necessity. To 
attain tjieir 'object, the nfe bf man was hekDn 
no esteem. Their desii*es were t6 ^mass wealth' ; 
and to gratify theni, jtien strangers * Were devoted 
to destruction. They toritrjved, however, to In- 
clude in this number two Vho >^ere ppor, to per- 
suade the Athenians, that the remaining 6i^ht 
were condemned, not for thc'sake of therf riches, 
. but to preserve the publick trahquillity ; asHf the 
interest of the state had ever been Ae cohcerh bf 
\that tyrannical cabal I 

" Their design was p:ec^ted with inhuman 
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jdiielty. > Ihe^ipxbappy,..yictiw Fere, si^j^ejj in 
jtheii-.b^^.at supperj .m.A^,priy^ey,.of donftestick 
,xeliiipei»e^t. u Wl^il«t,l.W8ft ejcercisirig the lite^ of 
(JiogpitskUliy*vi»y./«u«si4 .wei?e.jru]dcly, ^i^misspcU 
ft»d.l,wns^deliy^d \ntff tb^ h*n4§.of,,Pis9, hU 
laccompUcjejs Jt)»ediij|ja:tusy:,,ij| %h^ sl^op,. taking, an 
iinvenfoBy; jQf, my .sky^.,a»<lf ffjpct^ntemb.ra^pc^ 
,fte ^ 9ppprttinity jo^^. iiit^jaxigatinfe Upx$ ,i?»rhethep 
,i|iopeycoiUd,.9»ve piy,,lie?K Y/es, ;Rg^ie4^h?v> 
XQPsWcraOle siwn,.,. J.JpW Jiinu. IfWQUj^ gjyc l¥«^ 
a talent, if he would suffer me to esc^^.., To 

,tiia^ipi3t»>|h^J Wta..JPO«»ept^iy;j,coo^la|ipn, ip 

.d^pftfMiiitg..pM^?. .fei*^ot»' in^..l?!fK.O w^ 
,weUas&]i4red) 4^i*^^liIaiCI.,humjp/^nd ^- 

,«Uifi% .N^,J»Qfi«fe^«,JboyrCV^i,fe94 I ppen(5d tthie 
-,£ptkr^tp^yj^m. t%$alfM?tt|.,Xh^>c,pop^ii^aj(Mj^ 
•4ed.Ws.^t<^apt^tor.5eiz« ljjLftpqptsntei.wWch^|0!Pt- 
^ledtpC tiuKft? tfttewts.^ I^X?r>*A hwijdred da- 
(rioks, thi^^Jj\u»<r^ tcy;dc^xies,^an4..^h^^ sijv^r 
.cups.-: J l?qg^.)suin..to ^W ific^a Jtatept for <jk- 
,i&^iin«t;ih€i.-P3Kp^n5Pf oC,ipy; j<>«"^«y 5 ^^^ he bid 
TOeb».thai4Wl.fwc,W5::e6c%Pjev.. i.,v. ,,,.^-, ^,, 

fM^^M^^tbJ^\de^f mf( as8pcia^t|^;iKrho.inquift^4 
.yrhUteiTv.w^ ^l^r^,^^mgfH. ¥^ i^f^ed, .to seaixjh 
ftfceApu$^.pfiPqliSWr*'Wi ipy.iti^U^e^. , XW 
..desired.. Iw. to prppe^/, ]t)H^poinp^3?)<J^d me^t.o 

^MciVf tbeiB,t;o. th^bpus^ j«tf.p.wiwP^«iSf Pi^ 
rT?topeMnvetpb€^silftQ|fc,ajQdf|^jf¥>thing, fpr,bc 
...wouW'«qpeeday.cpm^,thijftker<», • W*tijen we.arriv^.^, 
,wej,found,ThfiQgpw/^uajwJirig»0Y!e;:aIofmy Wi- 
^^ fortunate. covppmoo^'J in<;r^a3^ ft^ number pf 

the prisoners ; but having ra^,.6ppprtunity tq r^- 
t'^l«ftenttaD^n^siK?M?.my,W%?P<fF m^migfor- 

tunesy^I entreat^ him by our former friendship^ to 



use Ihiis influence in niy ^InOI^thdit i. m^htlie aT- 
loyF^ toijsc'age. He.Md'Jrie: ftl* Theoghls n^'ight 
e^ily be*perauadfd*to 'Ketray^flXfe tiiist confided 
tohim* Aroinjh Hisloyt'of A knfl'thiit life 

woui4 interccife ynth HifA lot that 'purpose, 
\ .^^^fte'pi^^i^^^^ tti.TB^ogftis w^re effti 
^^cd in 'coavereaiioh on *ttiis ihtei^stifig and 
imj)oitarit *siSi?§e<^^^k^^ hqifsd^ 'I ^ajied 



?mi^«ute{y sent £)tt6 'i:^de)^tlU fi^etld to the di^, 
'^o'xMun. li^lorfiiaAoh "i*iii^cting tiiy hrdthet. 
^'&te%ence ke 6fbii^ht ite yU, ^tftkt iMe 
iyiint *Era|ostfeehes- liii^ dr%^d Polehi(!art^h\i8 
froin 'me foUi^^iM '^USi 16crged;ldin in'^HflM, 
where fie wks tSTtti^lted ip drUk «e -UMelbl 
iie'^loclt* 'Miniig teccivW H^ese itidfittchbTy 
fiSitigi, • r fet'sldl'for M«gara ^der <3ov6r of the 
!;ni^t^ MidTBa|>pUy^^ Obr 

-houses were ' pJiiindeWd^ our ' cffffects 'sewd, '«hd 
"^tfic'VWle bt 9tir snbsCkde^^/iidt ' eki^^g '^en 

'^i ' tfee smallest Wfle tielbii]^!^ tlo 'uii, bedailie the 

' property of ihode ctHiel md 'avkricious ty rtoits ; 
'^aiid the bru^l ' ah'd liierdle^s Metobliis ti/re 
'th(^ gold rings oiit'bf ' Ae eiis 6f thcy^e of Pdlfe- 

It * marcKus." 

These Abominable' acts'bf fcriielty'were 'jd«^bi 
'on the pretence, that 'they Wefre' petfftfhtied 'by the 

"^ authority of the i»eh^te. This sefvfk Atftemtfy 

* tlicj thirty tyrants had 'dfoWed'^^'ihibsi^t,' as the 
'ihsthunents'ahdacconiplibes of their livat^ce aild 
~ guilt. 'In a city, howevdr, that ^^d been ^'ae- 
' custoihed to the Utmost liberty "bfcypiiiibnj'tind 
'freedom of '(debate, H Vasnotto be'cj^pected, 
4bat any body of ifaeb^ intidititr'Jbf 'Srt h^fiftd 
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or of thirtf) ahouid oontiAu^ to agree la pufsuij9|; 
titesameodiouf fjsd oppne«$ive measures. 

TiierameaeB was the first in the nun^ber oftb^ 
tbirty, in whom «^mptoms of repeutanpe foe 
these cruel nn4 tnhiiman pEPceedings became 
visible* Tiie i^peeches and behayiour of Xhis 
bold and active parttsant who liad beqn the prinr 
cipal author of the usuirpation^ influenced by the 
humanity, of his nature, or by the sin^ar mcon- 
stancy of his temper, indicsUpd ,9l resolution apd 
design to destroy the work ot his own hands, and 
to free hi& country from. the tyranny of the thirty^ 
He strenuously endeavouped to sanee the innor 
cent and unhappy vlctint% whom-thefuryrof his 
colleagues daily devpted <to destruction. Xhe 
people, by his pec«aa«ioas, and under his pro- 
tectiopb aademfaled for d«;|bate, and expressed their 
resentment or despair.; and the tyrants b^an to 
fear, lest their government 9ho\dd be dissolved 
by the. same means, ^and by the same man, who 
had established $and subverted the shortrlive^ 
tyranny ^f the four hundred. The present, usuc* 
pation was indeed defended by a Xiaceda&mbniap 
garrison ; but Theraiaeiaies had great influenqe 
over the ioreign trqops, 9f)d stiU greater over 
jthe Athenian ci^zens, When the thirty cox^- 
sidered the weak and precarious tenure of thetr 
authority, and the unjust .and cruel proceedings 
of their adnnnistration, they felt pain jbr the pasf , 
.and fear fbrthe future. In order, however, tl^at 
•they might .prop and am^rt the akeady totter- 
ling fiftbrick of their power, they invited three thou- 
sand, of the people to partioips^te in the advan- 
ty^s.and dai^gers of their ..govemnvent,., and the 
. vest were diaarmed and used with ^stUl grater 
^yjoi^nce 4Uid iiyualatae tbaiifiyer. 
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In vain did TheramenM oppese the base, un- 
just, and tyrannical proceecfings of his coKea^es 
in cfike. Critias was the princiixal, to whom they 
submitted implicitly, and who encouraged them 
to proceed boldly, and remove every obstacle 
that opposed the unlimited gratification of their 
passions. The delicacy, real or affected, of The* 
ramenes was, he said, wholly inconsistent with 
the present aclministraticai, and his safety incom- 
patible with their own. The conduct of many, 
any more than that of one tyrant, could not ad* 
mit of too minute and laborious investigaticm. 
These sentiments were received by the other ty- 
rants with marks of approbation. They had) 
however, resolved, that none of their number 
should be put to death, without the benefits and 
privileges of a trial before the senate. Thia ad* 
vantage was also extended to the three thousand 
kitrusted with arms ; and sufficiently denoted 
the miserable and helpless condition of the other 
inhabitants. . 

Theramenes, therefore, was summoned to take 
his trial before this servile and obsequious senate ; 
and the tyrants surrounded the assembly with 
armed men. When the accused appeared before 
this tribunal, Critias addressed the court in the 
follo¥ring remarkable and memorable speech* 
« When you consider, O Athenians, that revolu- 
tions in government are always attended with 
much bloodshed, you will, I am persuaded, be of 
opinion, that the great numbers, who have suffer- 
ed death) have fallen a necessary sacrifice to the 
interest and prosperity of Athens. The form of 
administration now adopted by the community 
was actually imposed by the Lacedaemonians, as 
the condition of the publick safety. That w^ 
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might maintain the authority of this jg;ovemincDitr 

those turbulent and licentious demagoguesy 

whose seditious proceedings entailed upon the 4 

fttate all its past calamitiesy have been carefuUjr j 

l^moved. It is our duty to forward and per- H 

severe in this useful and necessary work, and ta 

destroy, without fear or compassion, .all w^o 

would injure the tranquillity of the state. . 

" If a man of this temper should be found tor 
exist in our own order, he ought to be punished 
with double rigour, and considered not only as 
an enemy, but as . a traitor. Theramenes was 
the person^ that concluded the treaty of peace 
mth the Lacedemonian, commonwealth. He 
dis^solved the popular form of government, and 
directed and appij>ved the first and boldest tnea-t 
sures of our administration.; biat no sooner did 
difficulties and dangers threaten us, than he (ie« 
serted his associates, declared himself the opposer 
of their designs, and undertook the defence of 
the populace* This inconsistency and irrescdutioa 
Qiight, indeed, have been expected from a man, • 

whose perfidious and changeable conduct was 
well known. His father was a strong partisan * 

of democratical principles, and the son began 
his political career in defence and promotion of 
the same opinions* . In . order, however, that he . 

might ingratiate himself with the aristocraticat 
party of the state, he. charr|;ed the system of his 
policy. It was this man, who estaUished and* "^ 

dissolved the government of the four bundled j 
and every part of his conduct proves, not only « 

that he is unfit, to govern, but unworthy to live.'* 
. Theramenes then rose to defend himself, and 
acknowledged, that he had often ■ changed his 
conduct J but affirmedhis principles to be still the 



tmitm He had always endeavoured,' he said, duf«^ 
ing the deikiocratical fcnm of government, to 
maintain the just rights, and to repress the ihso^ 
knee and licentiousness of the people. When, 
m comj^ance ^h the commands of Sparta, it 
Was expedioit to assume an aristocracy, he had 
always exerted himself in support of the legal 
authority, while at the same time, he frankly 
confessed, he opposed aOtid deprecated the ty« 
ranny of the mi^istrates. Under every form 
of government he had been, and would continue 
to be, the friend and the promoter of moderation 
and justice. Convinced that those virtues alone 
could give stability and permanence to any sys* 
tem of administration, whether aristocratical or 
popular, he should ever recommend and enforce 
them* 

Cff this speech the senators, imawed by the pre* 
sence and authority <^ Critias and his associates, 
murmured^eir approbation. But the furious ty« 
rant immediately commanded the armed men to 
show their daggers in the senate-house, and step- 
|)ing forwai'd, said, " It is the duty of a prudent 
magistrate, O senators ! to hinder the deception 
and the danger of his friends. The countenance 
of those brave youths, who are in possession of 
weapons, proves their resolution to prevent you 
from saving a man, whose only aim is to subvert 
the government of his country. With the gene- 
ral consent, therefore, I erase from the list of 
those that have a right to be tried before the se- 
nate the name of Theramenes ; and, with the ap- 
probation of my colleagues, condemn him to im- 
mediate death." 

As soon as Theramenes heard this bloody and 
unexpected sentence pronounced against him, he 



started from his seat, ahd ran to the altar of the 
venate-house* He* then requested the compass 
sion and assists^ice of the spectators, who were* 
he said, equally interested with him in this cruel 
and unjust proceeding ; since their names were 
also obnoxious to be strack out, which would 
subject them to the same punishment. The se^ 
nators, however, terrified at the sight of armed, 
force, durst not aid or intercede for him. He 
was dragged from the altar, and hurried away 
to execution* , 

As he passed through the maricet-place, the un« 
happy Theramenes, the victim^ of tyranny, im- 
plored the favour and protection of his fellow- 
citizens, whom his valour and eloquence had 
often defended* But the impudent and brutal 
Satyrus, the principal member of vengeance in 
authority and cruelty, sternly told him, if he Con- 
tinued his cries and lamentations, he should 
soon bewsul in good earnest* " And shall I not," 
said Theramenes, ^ though I should hold my 
peace ?'* When he di^ank the fatal hemlock, he 
poured a libation on the ground, with a health to 
honest Critias* This cilrcumstance proves, that 
in the moment of death, his fortitude and fa- 
cetiousness did not desert him* 

By the death of Theramenes, the tjrrants were 
delivered from every restraint which could tend 
to control their insolence, and moderate their 
passions. They might now indulge in all the 
licentiousness of outrage and injustice, without 
fear of reproach, or the danger of resistance from 
the people* The miserable otjjects of their un- 
bridled fury were driven from the city, from Pi- 
raeus, from their houses, their farms, and their 
villages, which this odious and detestable tyran- 
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tkf divided among themselves; nor did theit 
persecution terminate here ; the thirty publish- 
ed a mandate, enforced by the authority of the 
Spartan government, that no Grecian city or 
settlement should receive the unfortunate fu- 
gitives. With this command, however, the sa- 
cred laws of hospitality would not comply ; and 
Thebes, Megara, and Argos, were crowded with 
fxiles irora Athens. 

But while the tyrants exercised this oppressive 
cruelty, which they probably considered as ne- 
cessary for establishing their usurpation in per- 
manence, and for insuring the safety 6f them- 
selves, the downfal of their administration was 
thereby precipitated. The Athenians, whose suf- 
ferings seemed no longer supportable, wanted 
only a leader to rouse them to arms, and to 
conduct them to victory and vengeance. The 
Lacedemonians were at this time engaged in 
•extending and completing their conquests over 
4the colonies of Asia ; and, therefore, could not 
welt increase the garrison in Athens, The abi- 
lities and resentment of Alcibiades pointed him 
put, as the person most able to undertake the ar- 
duous and honourable design of reassembling 
the pattered fugitives, and ,of animating them 
with courage to attempt the recovery of their 
country. After the Lacedemonians had become 
masters of the Hellespont, that illustrious exile 
had been driven from the possession of his for- 
jtress in Thrace, and had acquired a settlement 
under Phamabazus, in the little village of Gry- 
iiium, in Phi7gia. Here, undisturbed by the 
noise and dangers of war and politicks, he passed 
iiis time in obscurity, in the midst of love and 
VouIV. C 
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Friendship; but the malice and fears ^f the t$S 
l^nts still pursued him to this last retreat. 

Lysander informed Phamabazus, that the safe- 
ty of the form of government, which had been 
recently established at Athens, required the sa- 
crifice of Alcibiades. It was a mode of admini- 
stration, he said, which it was the interest of Sparta 
and Persia to maintain. Phamabazus, however, 
inclined to this bloody measure, more from pri- 
vate reasons than the advice of Lysander. He 
isent, therefore, a band of anned Phrygians, to 
surprise and assassinate the Athenian exile. Such, 
however, was the acknowledged bravery of Al- 
cibiades, that they durst neither attack hhn in 
broad day, nor by open force* The obscXirity 
of the night was chosen for committing this 
cruel and bloody deed. They set fire to his house, 
which, accordi!;ig to the materials used in the 
buildings of that country, was composed of light 
and combustible substances; and thus evinced* 
their cowardice as well as their baseness. 

Alcibiades, alarmed by the crackling of the 
fiames, snatched up his sword, and twisting his 
mantle round his left arm, rushed through the 
burning edifice, accompanied by his faithful 
Arcadian friend, and his affectionate mistress 
Timandra* The dastardly Phrygians, declin- 
ing to meet the ftiry t)f his assault, covered him 
with a shower of javelins. Thus fell a man, 
whose various character can only be represented 
in the wonderful changes of fortune that hap- 
pened lo him. Though eminently adorned with 
4he advantages of birth, valour, wealth, and elo- 
quence, and possessing uncommon natural and 
4K)qittred endowments, being deficient in discre* 



tidn and probity, he involved hit countiy and 
himself in inextricable difficulties. 

Though the life of Alcibiades had been ex- 
tremely pernicious to his country, yet his death, 
at this dme, migh^ have been considered as a 
misfortune, had not the Athenian exiles at 
Thebes possessed a leader, who had all his abi- 
lities and excellencies, without his vices and de- 
fects. Thrasybulus was a man of a very enter- 
prising spirit : he was a passionate lover of li- 
berty ; and while he usu^Iy complied with the 
dictates of justice and humanity, he possessed 
magnanimity to conceive, abilities to conduct, 
and perseverance to accomplish, the boldest and 
most arduoiA designs. He communicated his 
intentions to the unfortunate exiles at Thebes 
and Megara, and proposed that a body of seven- 
ty of them should march and seize the impor- 
tant fortress of Phyla, which was situated on the 
frontier of the territory of Attica and Boeotia. 
This daring and unexpected enterprise caused 
alarm and consternation among the tyrants, and 
they speedily marched with some of their best 
troops to dislodge the new garrison. The natu- 
ral strength of the place, however, baffled all 
theirattemp& ; and when they proposed to invest 
the fortress, the sudden and unexpected violence 
of a tempest, which was accompanied with a 
great fell of snow, compelled them to desist from 
their undertaking. They retreated precipitately^ 
to Athens, and left behind part of their attend** 
ants and baggage, which fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The strength of Phyla, augmented by 
the continued confluence of Athenian exiles, was 
soon increased from a garrison of seventy to se- 
▼en hundred men. 
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The tyrants had now just cause of iJarm, and 
dreaded lest the city should be attacked^ and the 
country ravaged by these daiing invaders. They 
sent several troops of cavalry, aitd the greater 
part of the hh*ed mercenaries from Lacedxmon^ 
who garrisoned Athens, with orders to encamp 
in a woody country, about fifteen furlongs from 
Phyla, that they might watch the motions, and 
repress the incursions of the enemy, Thr«sy- \ 
bulus, however, silently marching from Phyla^ ^ 

during the night, posted his forces in the intri*> 
cacies of the forest, and suddenly attacked the 
Lacedsemonians before they had time to reco^ 
ver from their confusion* They immediately 
jBed ; but the wary general, afraid of an ambush^ 
followed them to no great distance* In the pur* 
suit, however, one hundred and twenty men were 
slain. Thrasybulus erected a trophy, and con« 
veyed the baggage and arms of the enemy lA 
triumph to Phyla. 

The tyrants were so terrified with the Qew0 
of this defeat, that the city seem^ed no looget 
able to protect them. They considered the ' 9 

neighbouring town of Eleusis as more capa-^ 
blc of defence, and therefore removed thither^ 
The three thousand men that were intrusted 
with arms accompanied them, and assisted ia 
Ihe destruction of those Eleusinians, whom they i 

suspected of disaifection towards their usurpar , 

tion. Pretending to • muster the inhabitants of J 

that city, they led those unhappy men through a 
narrow gate to the shore, and having disarmed 
them, put them to death. 
. In the mean time Phyla continued to receive 
fresh accessions of strength. The orator Lysiaa 
collected thre^ hundred men ta take, vengeance 
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on the authors of his broCber'a death and has 
own misfortuDes. With these supplies Thrasy- 
bulus was encoun^d. to attempt surprish^ Pr- 
rsus, the inhabitants of which, being principally 
tradesmen, merchants, and mariners, bore with 
indignation and impatience the injuries and 
cruelties of a council of ten, the subordinate in* 
struments and obsequious imitators ofthethir* 
ty tyrants. The enemy brought forth all their, 
force to defeat the enterprise, but Thrasybulu$> 
intercepting, their march to the place, occupied a 
rising ground with his troops, which was of sig* 
nal sbdvantage to him* 

Before he led his forces to the engagement, he 
endeavoured to animate their valour and resent- 
ment, and reminded them, that those troops on 
the right were the Lacedxmonians, whom they 
had engaged and routed the otber day ; and that 
those on the left were commanded by the thir- 
ty tyrants, who had driven tliem into banish* 
ment, confiscated all their property, and murder- 
ed their friends and relations. " The enemy," 
said he, ^' are arranged in a deep and close or* 
der ; they must be < obliged to ascend the emi- 
nence ; the javelins thrown from their rear can- 
not possibly reach beyond their van ; while, oa 
the contrary,, our situation is such, that no wea- 
pon need be discharged in vain. Let us then 
avail ourselves of the opportunity afforded us 
by Heaven; and every one remember, that a 
more honourable victory cannot be achieved^ 
or a ihore glorious death obtained.*' 

The sacred authority of the priest enforced 

the admonition . and exhortation of the general, 

and promised them, complete success, provided 

they abstained from the engagement until one of 

C2 
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their number should be killed or wounded.' 
" Then," added he, ^ I will conduct you to- 
victory, or perish in the contest." He had np 
sooner spoken than the enemy threw javelins; 
and the troops moved to the attack. The engage- 
ment was neither long nor bloody ; but Critias 
and Hippomachus, the two most violent of the 
tyrants, were killed. The enemy being greatly 
superior in number, Thrasybulus judiciously 
avoided to pursue them, lest, if he descended 
the hill, they should rally and renew the battle. 
But checking tl^ ardour of his troops, he caused 
the herald Cleocritus to proclaim aloud, " Where-- 
fore, O men of Athens I would you avoid your 
countrymen ? Why have you driven them from? 
the city, and thirst for their blood? Are we 
not united by religious, civil, and domestick ties ? 
Often have we joined together to fight the ene- 
mies of our country and our liberty. In this 
unnatural and civil war, more blood has been 
shed by the impious and abominable tyrants in 
eight months, than by the Peloponnesians, the 
publick enemies and destroyers of our country 
and independency, in ten years. Your misfor- 
tunes we bewail equally with our own. Nor is 
there a man left dead in the field of battle, whose 
death does not excite our sympathy and increase 
our affliction." This proclamation was calcu- 
lated to sow the seeds of disaffection among the 
troops ; and the tyrants immediately led off their 
&>rces; while Thrasybulus, without stripping 
the dead, marched to Piraeus. 

The day following, the thirty took their me- 
lancholy seats in council, but betrayed symp* 
toms of fear, and indications of expected ruin. 
The unfortiuiate' subjects accused their com* 
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maiKlers and themselves^ A ferment afose in 
the city, which was not allayed until the tyrant^ 
were deposed from their dignity, and ten ma- 
gistrates (one elected from each tribe) appointed 
to succeed them. The surviving tyrants, and 
those whose guilt had closely unit^ them to the 
thirty, fled to Eleusis. ^ 

The ten, or decemvirs, soon showed the same 
desire to obey the government of Sparta, and 
tyrannise over the inhabitants of Athens. After 
various skirmishes, in which the bravery and 
conduct of Thrasybulus generally prevailed, the 
tyrants in Eleusis and at Athens Sent to request 
assistance from Sparta and Lysander. The 
Lacedaemonian commander was extremely de- 
sirous to support and protect the government he 
had established; and therefore marched to Pi- 
raeus at the head of a powerful body of merce- 
nary troops, while his brother Libys, with a 
considerable squadron, blocked up the harbour* 

The exertions and talents of the Spartan com-* 
manders would soon have compelled Thrasy- 
bulus and his followers to surrender at discre- 
tion, had they been allowed to act without con- 
trol. But the Spartans themselves were pro- 
voked at the haughty behaviour of Lysander, 
and the rapacious avarice of his sycophants and 
dependents, and one and all were now weary of 
their conduct. The kings, magistrates, and 
ephori, combined to humble the Lacedaemonian 
general. Lest he should have the honour of 
conquering Athens a second time, Pausanias, 
the most popular and beloved of all the Spartat\ 
kings, raised a considerable body of forces, con- 
sisting of Spartans and their allies of Pelopon- 
nesuS) and marchk^g through the isthmus of 
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Corinthr fixed his quarters m in^ & 

of Athens. . «««:m encamped at so- 

The L««^"°™^ J'^h" oACT, Efficiently 
-e^ a distance from eacn ° ' ^j^ t^o^ 

K.ed the want of -"^^^^^"vhich they 

were actuated. ^^^**;' ^^„ftii rival, was m- 
.„ envied, <^'<>«i%."'t,:^d J^eAake the 

dined toe«P?«ii«!j«Srrd his adherents-, 
protecuon of Thrasybuws ^ snowed, con- 
Ld an incident, *f*„««"dt^^rmS.ed him to. 
firmed this «»<^to'^?«"' ^^4 thwart the mea- 
endeavour to anUcipate «»* ^''^^he democra- 
sares ofLysander. ''•t^ «spe<^to th^ 
ticai faction. Diogno us, a "^'P^^ ^^^ ^nd 
nian, brought the ^^^iWren «£ N^em ^^. 
Eucmtes ; the former the son, ^elj^^'j^ ^ 

mishet took place. But no sooner was Thra- 
Sbtus aSrisedof the disposition of Paus^.^ 
th^The made known in Athens *« unexpectfed 
Involution; and a numeix,us PftX' «'>«>*.'?g .f. 
^e yoke of the tyrants, desired ^ reconcihaUon- 
with their counti^tnen in Piraeus. Jhe Sparta^ 
^ king received them kindly, and advised thunta 
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9^d deities to Sparta^ to propose overtures of 
accommodation to the ephori and the senate* 
Lysander and .the tyrants endeavoured to op* 
pose this negociation, but in vain. The Spartans 
sent fifteen commissioners, who, in conjunction* 
with Paussmias, were empowered to treat with 
Athens. 

-. .With the approbation of these ministers, the 
tyrants were divested ,of their authority, ^ ^ 
the foreign garrisons withdrawn, and the 4^3^ ' 
popular form of government was once 
more, restored to Athens. The mildness wiXh 
which this revolution was executed does honour 
to those who occasioned it. The authors and 
the instruments of the most oppressive usurpa* 
tioo recorded in the annals of any nation, were 
permitted to retire to Eleusis in safety. This 
important transaction being finished, Thrasyba- 
lus conducted a military procession to the tem« 
^le of Minerva, and the Athenians paid their 
devout acknowledgments,, and offered sacrifices 
to the goddess,, who had thus restored the exiles 
t9 their country, and healed the divisions of the 
state. . 

The effect of the generous enthusiasm of the 
Athenians might have encouraged perhaps even 
tlie enfeebled party of the tyrants, to return from 
Eleu^s* Th^ were^ however, too . sensible of 
the gialt and. cruelty of their conduct, to hope 
for forgiveness or impunity. Having fortified 
the: city in the best manner they could^ they be«> 
gan to prepare arms, to collect mercenaries, and 
to. try again the fate of war. But the new re- 
publick easily defeated their vaui attempts ; and 
the unequal hostility, the effect of despair and 
£iu7^ aooa. quised. The inost obnoxious and 
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cruel leaders sealed with Iheir blood the- safety? 
of their adherents, who submitted to the ck-*: 
mencjr of Thrasybulus. He had the magnani- 
mity to undertake their cause with the people, 
and solicited and obtained a decree, that these 
men should be restored to the city, reinstated in? 
their fortunes and privileges, and the memory, 
of their past offences be buried in oblivion. The 
assembly ratified this general act of amnesty by 
oath ; but when, the tyrants were no more, they: 
who had been the abettors of their unjust and 
nefarious proceedings were accused, convicted, 
and punished for the perpetration of crimes, the- 
promise of a general indenmity for which had 
been solemnly sanctioned. So true it is that the 
Athenians possessed wisdom to discern, but want-^ 
ed constancy to practise, the lessons of sound po* 
licy, or even the dictates of strict Justice.. 

It had been well for humanity, and to the 
honour of Athens, if the abettors of that aristo- 
cratical faction had been the only persons, who 
experienced the unjust rigour of its tribunals. 
But soon after the re-establishment of the popu- 
"lar form of government happened a very me- 
morable transaction, the trial and condemnation 
of Socrates, a man guiltless of any vice, and. 
against whom no blame could be imputed, ex* 
cept that the illustrious merit of the philosopher -il 

disg^raced the crimes and the follies of his con- "" . 

temporaries. His active, useful, and honourable i 

life, was sealed by a death, that appeared 
^^- bestowed as a favour, not inflicted as a j 

curse ; since Socrates had passed his se- 
ventieth year, and must have yielded in a little 
time to the decays of nature. Had he, thei^- 
fere, died a natural death, his £ime woiild bavo. 



been lest spkndid, and certiutity more doubtful 
in the eyes of posterity. 

This great and good man had been represent- 
ed in the ludicrous &rce of Aristophanes, enti- 
tled " the Clouds," as a person who denied the 
religion of his country, corrupted the morals of 
his disciples, and pnjfessed the odious arts i^ 
sophistry and chicane. Socrates was of too in«- 
dependent a spirit to court, and too sincere to 
flatter a licentious populace. The envy, there- 
fore of the people gradually envenomed the 
shafts of the poet; and they really began to 
suppose, that the pretended philosopher and 
sage was no better than the petulance of Aristo- 
phanes had described his morals and character 
to be. The calmnny was greedily received, and 
its virulence heightened by priests and seditious 
demagogues, whose temples and designs he had 
ridiculed and despised ; and by bad poets and 
vain sophists, whose pretended excellencies the 
discernment t>f Socrates had removed, and whose 
irritable temper the sincerity of the philosopher 
had greatly offended. 

It is astonishing, indeed, that such a powerftil 
combination should have permitted Socrates to 
live to the age he did ; especially when we con- 
sider, that during the democratical form of go- 
vernment, he never disguised his sentiments, 
but treated with contempt and derision the ca- 
pricious levity, injustice, and cruelty of the 
•multitude; and that, during tlie usurpation of 
'the tyrants, he openly arraigned their vices, 
excited the people against them, andidcfied the 
authority and vengeance, of the thirty. He was 
Aot 'ambitious^ and this may be considered as 
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the cause of his escaping: so long. If {lubliek 
affairs had excited his attention, and he had en* 
deavoured to invest himself with authority, and 
thereby to withstand the prevalent corruption 
of the times, it is more than probable, that his 
formidable opposition would have exposed him 
to an earlier fate. But, notwithstanding his 
private station, his disci^es considered it as 
somewhat remarkable, that amidst the litigious 
turbulence of democracy, and the tyrannical 
oppressions of the thirty, his superior merit 
and virtues should have escaped persecution dur* 
ing a life of seventy years* 

At the time that his enemies determined to 
'Sacrifice this illustrious character, it required no 
iincoihraon art, to give to their calumnies a& 
appearance of probability. Socrates discoursed 
With all descriptions of men, in all places, and 
on all occasions. The opinions he professed 
were uniform and consistent, and known to all 
men. He taught no secret doctrines ; admitted 
no private auditors. His lessons were open to 
all ; and that they were gratuitous, the poverty 
in which he lived, compared with the exorbitant 
mreakh of the sophists, fully demonstrated. His 
•enemies, however, to surmount all these difii- 
culties, trusted to the hatred which the judges 
and jury had conceived against him, «and the per^ 
jury of false witnesses, whose testimony might 
be. procured at Athens for a trifling sum of 
money. They also confided in the artifices and 
eloquence of Miletus, Anytus, and Lycon-, who 
appeared for the priests and poets« for the poli- 
ticians and artists, and for the rhetoricians and 
sophists. Socrates, according to the laws of 
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Greece) Ought, as hh cause chiefly respected re- 
ligioni to have been tried by the tribunal of the 
Aveopagus, a less numerous but more enlight* 
«fied court of justice. He was, however>imme* 
diately carried before the tumultuary assembly, 
or rather mob of the llelUca« This was a tribu* 
4ial consisting of five hundred persons most of 
whom w^re liable, by their education and man* 
tier of life, to be seduced by eloque^e, intimi* 
dated by authority, and corrupted by every spe- 
cies, of undue influence* 

When Socrates was called on to make his de* 
fence, he confessed he had been much ajSected 
by the persuasive ek>quence of his adversaries; 
but that in truth, if he might be allowed the 
expresskoi, they had not spoken one word to the 
l^urpose* His friend Chaerephon had, he saidt 
coiisulted the Delphic oracle, whether any man 
was wiser than Socrates; and received for an- 
swer, that he was the wisest of men. That he 
might jtistify the reply of the god, whose vera- 
city they ail acknowledged, he had conversed 
with the most eminent and distinguished persons 
tn the repubiick s he found, that they universally 
pretended to the knowledge of many things of 
which they were ignorant; and therefore sus- 
pected, that in this circumstance he excelled 
them,: because he pretended tb no kind of know* 
ledige* of which he was not really possessed* 
.What he .did know 'he Ireely communicated, and 
strove, to the utmost of his power, to render his 
follow-citisens more virtuous and more happy* 
He believed the god had called him to this em* 
payment, and *'his authority, O Athenians! 1 
•cespeet still more than yours.'' 
Vol, IV. " D 
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When he had thu^ spoken, the judges wet^ 
seized with indignation at the firmness of a man 
capitally accused, and who, according to the 
usual custom, they expected, would have brought 
his wife and children to intercede for him by 
kheir tears; or, at least, that he would have 
made use of a long and elaborate discourse^ 
which his friend Lysias, the orator, had pre- 
pared for his defence, and which wais alike fitted 
to detect caluniny, and to excite compassion ; 
But Socrates, who always considered it as a 
much greater evil to commit than to suffer an 
injustice, declared, that he thought it unbecom- 
ing to employ any other defence than that of an 
innocent and useful life. The gods alone were 
capal^le of discerning, whether to incur the pe- 
nalties, with which he was unjustly chai^di 
ought to be considered as an evil or not. 

The firraocis and magnanimity, with which 
the pliilosopher delivered himself^ could notj 
however, alter the resolution of his judges ; but 
such is the ascendancy of virtue over themost 
worthless of mankind, that he was found guiltf 
by a -majority of three voices only» He was 
then commanded, according to a principle that 
betrays the true spirit of democratical tyrannyi 
to pass sentence of condemnation on himself 
arid to name the punishment which ought to- be 
inflicted on him. " The punishment I ought to^ 
receive^" replifed Socrates^ "for having spent' 
an useful and active life in endeavouring to make 
my fdlow-citizens wiser and better, and to in- 
spire the Athenian youth with the love of virtue- 
and temperance, is, tljat I should be maintained^ 
during the remainder of my life, in the Pryta- 
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This is an honour due to «/•, rather 
than to the victors in the Olympic games ; since 
I- have always endeavoured to make my coun* 
irymen Inore happy in reality^ they only in afi- 
fiiarance.** The judges, provoked by an obser* 
vation which 'ought to have confounded them^ 
immediately passed sentence, and condemned 
Socrates to drink the deleterious hemlock cup. 

Though this atrocious act of injustice excited 
the indignation of the philosopher's friends, he 
himself felt no other ps^on, than what pity iot 
the prejudices of his countrymen occasioned* 
Socrates then addressed that paut of the audi^ice, 
which had been &vourable to his cause, and said 
he considered them as friends, with whom he 
would willingly ccMiverse for a few moments, 
upon an event that had happened to him previa 
ously to his being summoned to death. After 
the prosecution had commenced, he had ob» 
served, that an unusual circumstance- had at- 
tended all his words and actions, and every step^ 
he had taken in the course of his trial. For* 
merly, and on ordinary occasions, he had been 
restrained from saying or doing any thing im- 
proper or. hurtful ; but during the whole prcK 
gress of this affair he had never been withheld^ 
in. any one particular, from following the bent 
of his inclination. He was therefore of opinion, 
4ihat the fate which the court had awarded him 
ought not to be considered as ati evil, but as 
what was meant for his real good* He added : 

^ And if death be only a change of existence^ 

* The Pr3^aneuifi was z council hsjl of the Atbeiu«nf ^ 
in which jg^catunEts were held, sacrifices offered, and the 
members provided with every necessary at the expense ofi 
tiiepublick, 
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it tnust certainly be advantAgp^ous to remow 
from judges like these, to Minos, Rhadaman* 
thus, and other upright men, who, on account of 
their love of justice and virtue, have been e3salt*> 
ed by the divinity to the exercise of this im- 
portant function. )Vh&t delight must it not 
occasion, to live in continual intercourse with 
the heroes and poet^ of antiquity ! And sincd 
tio real evil can happen to those, who are the 
concern and protection of Heaven,, it becomes 
yoiiy my friends,, to be of good, cohifort with 
respect to my death* For my own part, I am 
fully persuaded, that with me to die. is gaini 
and therefore I am not .offended^t .niy judges^ 
for condemning me ao unjustly /j I mdkeitmy 
particular request, .that all of you Will so behave 
towards my sobs, whjen the^ ftttiun the. years pf 
reason and manhood,- aa I have, ever treated youi 
I entreat y<Hi will not cease to blame and accusd 
them, when you see them prefer wealth, or plea* 
fture, or any other frvnoadus object, to the inesti» 
mable worth of virtue. And if they think highly 
of their own merit, while, at the same time, O 
Athenians I it is insignilicant and of little value, 
i*eproax^h them for it, as I have done you* If 
you act. according to the tenour of these iustruc* 
tions, you will do justice tio me and to my sons* 
And now I go to die, and you to live ; but which 
is preferable the divinity only knows," 

It is no wonder, that the disciples of Socratea 
should have considered the events of his exti^a- 
ordinary life, and more especially the conclusion 
of it, as regulated and directed by the interpo- 
sition of Heaven. His unalterable firmness and 
amiable^ virtues were evinced and displayed in 
every circumstance. It happened tliat his trial 



Ibok place immedistely aflerthe'cointnencfement 
of an annual festival, in which a vessel, deco^ 
ttiibd'by the high-priest, was sent t6 Delos, to 
Gommemor&te, by grateful acknowledgments to 
Apollo, the (xiamphant return of Theseus of 
Crete, and the happy deliverance of Athene 
from a disgraceful tributei During the absence 
^the vessel, it was not lawful to inflict any ca- 
pital punishment. The friends of Socrates, iii 
the mean while, visited him in prison. Theif 
conversation chiefly tiimed on the subjects that 
had formerly occupied their attention ; and 
though they did hot afford ehat pleasure, which 
they usually derived from the company of the 
philosopher, they did not occasion that gloom, 
which is naturally excited by die presence ^f a 
friend under the condemnation of death. 

Contrary winds protracted the atwence of the 
Vjwsel thirty days ;: but when the fatal ship ar- 
rived ki the harbbiir of Suniuni, and was hourly 
expected at Pireus^ Critb, tiie most coiifidential^ 
of the xliseiples of Socrates, carried the first in- 
telligence of it to his master ; and ventured to 
propose a clandestine escape, by means of mo^ 
ney that he had. collected, and which would, he 
doubted not, corrupt the fidelity of his keepers. 
Thh unmanly proposal, excited by the friendship 
6f Crito, Socrates answered in a vein of plea- 
santry, which showed the perfect composure of 
his mind : " In what country, my friend, is it 
pinflible to etude the shafts of death ? Whither 
shall I flee, to avoid the irrevocable doom passed ^ 
on all the human race ?-' ApoUodorus, another 
of his . disciples, remarked, ** that what grieved 
Mm beyond measure was, that such a man should 
perish unjusfly." ** And woukl you/' repliedr 
D2 
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Socrates,. ^ be les6 grieTed, were I deserviiifi: of 
death?" 

His friends, and especially Crito, urged that 
he would not be less ungenerous than impnr« 
dent, in obeying a cruel and capridous niul* 
dtude, and thereby rendering his wife a widow, 
his children orphans, and his disciples for ev^r 
miserable and forlorn; and therefore conjured 
him, by every thing^ sacred and divine, to save 
his life*. Socrates replied, however unjustly 
we are treated, it is neither our duty, nor our 
interest, to retort the injuries of our parents or 
our country; but to teach, by our example, 
obedience to the laWs. The strength of these 
arguments^ but still more the unalterable firm* 
ness of his mind, silenced the struggling emo* 
tions of his friends* 

When the fat^l morning arrived, his disciples 
hastened earlier than usual to the gate of the 
prison, but were desired to wait until the execu* 
tioners had loosed the fetters of Socrates, and an*« 
nounced to him, that he must die before the set- 
ting of the^sun. When introduced to the philo-o 
sopher, they found him just relieved from his 
bonus, and attended by his wife Xantippe, who 
Ciarrkd in her arms his in^t son* As soon as 
they appeared, she exclaimed, ^ Alas ! Socra- 
tes, here come your friends, who for the last 
time behold you, and you them*" Socrates de>* 
sired Crito to conduct her home. 

The philosopher, now reclining on his couch, 
began a discourse on the connexion between 
pain and pleasure* He drew his leg towards 
him, and gently rubbing it, remarked, that the 
one sensation was generally followed by t)iat 
of the other. For> though he had felt'pain, dur« 



idg tiietinie Ms* leg nvas galled by tht iroDf yet 
ix>w a pleasing sensation followed. Neithef 
{4easure5 nor pain, he observed, can exist w^ 
part ; they are seldom pure and unmixed i and 
whoever experienoea Uie one, may be sure he 
wiH soon feel the other. ^ Had ifisopt" said he» 
^ made this reflection^ I think he would have re* 
maiked, that the divinity, desirous of reconctling 
these opposite natures, but finding the design 
impracticable, had, at least, united their extremes. 
For this reason, pleasure has ever been fdlowed 
by pain, and pain by pleasure." 

He discussed with his dtadples several impor* 
tantand interesting subjects; particularly can« 
cerning suicide, and the immor^tty of the soul. 
Thes^ discussicms consumed the greater part of 
the day. The arguments of the phiiosc^her 
convinced and consded his disciples, as they 
have frequently done the virtuous znd the learav- 
ed in succeeding ages. On the subject of death 
he said, ^ They, whose minds are adcxned with 
temperance, justice, and fortitude, and who have 
despised the vain ornaments and vain pleasures 
of the body, ought not to regret their separation 
finom their terrestrial companion. And now,'f 
continued he, speaking in tragical language) 
'^ the destined hour summons me to death." 

Soon after the keeper of the prison entered^ 
and adch'essing himself to Socrates, said, ^ I 
cannot accuse you of the rage and execrations 
too often vented against me by those,, to whom it 
is my duty, to announce, by command of the 
magistrates, thatthe hour for drinking the poison 
is arrived. Your IcHtitude, mildness, and gene« 
rosity, exceed all that I .have ever hitherto been 
witocaa of* J am sensible, that youwiU pardon 
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even th» actictfi of'fnine; stiiee yto Icno^ th&f 
k is occasioned by coinpolsory onlers* And 
noWy as yoa ate acquainted with the purport of 
ihy message^ I bid you farewell suid exhort you 
to bear yoiir hard fate vith as much patience as 
poftsible*** Socrates also bade him £mewei ; and 
gave orders that the poison should be brought^* - 
CritD then made a sign to the boy that waSed ; 
who went and pTepaii6d the' henilbck, and re^ 
turned wkh. the person who was to administer 
it. When Socrates perceived his arrival, hie said 
to him, ^^ Tell me, for you are experienced hi 
sudi ixmtters^ what I have to do.** ** Nothing 
fiuther,** replied he, ^' than to walk in your cham; 
her, until your limbs feel heavy, and tben^sit 
down on the couch. ** The philosopher the^ took 
the cup, knd asked, whether it were lawful to 
employ any part of the beverage hi libation* 
The other answered^ thci^.was not a qttantity 
more than sufficient. Socrates then dmnk the 
p(Mson, with an unaltered countenanced ' His 
frieiida and disciples made great lamentations^ 
but the phikisopher, in order to still their ncHsy 
giie^ said, with a mixtare^if gentleness and au-^ 
Siority, ^ that he. had before dismissed the wo- 
men, lest there ^ould be any umnanly com<* 
plaints^'* When he found the poison began to 
mA iw his vitals, he unfcovered his face; and 
said, i^ Ciito, we owe a cock tb .£sculapius : sa- 
crifice it, and neglect it hot:;" intimating tbei^y^ 
that this ofTeriihg should be made to the god^ as^ 
ifhe had recovsered.ftt>m his disease. Critoask- 
cd hif|i, if he hadiny farther co^i^mimds ; : but he 
made no reply « Soon after he was jn ah agony ; 
and Crito shut his eyes. ThOs died Socrates ; 
a man, whom ius disciples declared they c^td 
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neter cease to remember, and whom remember- 
ings they coold not cease to admire. **That 
man/' says Xenophon, ** who is a lover of virtue, 
ffidd has found a more profitable companion than 
Socrates, I consider as the happiest of human 
kind." 

The current of popular passions was frequent- 
ly-uniform in the Athenian republick, till the 
period of a reflux arrived. The factitious re- 
sentment excited against Socrates by such ab- 
surd and improbable calumnies, as could scarce- 
ly be believed, even by those who were most 
ready to receive and prbpagate then), eictended 
itself to his numerous friends and adheifenfe'with' 
g^eat raplfiity. Fortunately, however, IbV letters 
a6d hfimanity, the rage of faction was confined 
within the Attic border. ' Many of his disciple^ 
wisely eluded a stortn, which they iVere unable 
to resist. Sonie took refuge &i Thebes; whilst 
dthers fled to Me^ara.^ 

It was not until after the de^- bf Sbmtes, 
that the people becime d6nfcious of tlicir error, 
in destroying that great and good man. It was 
thenvthat mingled sehtiments of pity^'shain^, 
and remorse, gave a -hew direction to the fbry' 
of the people. The accusers and the judges of 
SScrates were used with much more cruelty, 
than the philosopher himself. This, however, 
was more jiistJy inflicted on them, than on him. 
Nothing was heard throughout the city, but dis-^' 
courses in favour of Socrates. The Academy* th6* 
Lyceum, private houses, publick walks, and mar- 
ket-places, all seemed to Uie sorrowful Athenians 
still to re-echo the sound* of his beloved voice. 
^ Here,** said they, " he formed our youth, and 
taught our childt^n to love their country, and 
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be obedient ^to thetr parents. In this place he 
gave us lessons, and when he saw us lax in our> 
moral duties, he applied seasonable reproaeheSf 
that he mig^ht engage us more earnestly in the-^ 
pursuit of virtue. And now, alas I how have 
we rewarded this good and worthy man for 
these important services I The whole city was in 
mourning and consternation : the schools were 
Qhut up, and all exercises suspended. Many of 
his accusers and judges were driven into exile; 
numbers were put to death ; and several perished 
in despair by their own hands* For, as Plutarch 
observes^ aU tbosiei whg.had any share in this 
black and improbable calumny, were held in 
such abomination by their countrymen, that no 
one would give them fire, answer a question), 
or go into the same bath with them. 

The illustrious sage had a statue of bra$«^ 
erected to. him, by the Athenians, of the work*, 
manship of Lysippus, which was placed in the 
most conspif ueus part of the city» Thus did his 
fame, like the hardy cH»k, derive vigour £nom 
length of years, and increase from age to age, 
until the superstitious Athenians worshipped him 
as a god, whom their injuadce and cruelty had 
condemned as a criminal. 

The persecution, condemnation, and death of 
Socrates, together with the honours afterward 
decreed him, conspired to animate the aiTectioQy 
and to increase the zeal of his disciples and adhe- 
rents. During his life their number had been 
great; but after his death, it became greater; 
since the persons that followed, and those tliat 
rejected his doctrines, indiscriminately styled 
themselves Socratic philosophers. By these 
fPj^^S; hjs lutme was adopted and profaned by 



manf^s^ctB, whose tenets were widely different 
find adverse, atfd who untyersaUf changed, ex« 
tiggerated, or perverted the principles of. their 
common master. 

We have hitherto had occasion to notice with 
peculiar attention the successes and the defeats 
of the Athenian republick : and while the Athe- 
nians acted the most conspicuous part in the 
aii&irs of the nation, it was necessary to give that 
attention to them, which the importance of their 
concerns naturally demanded ; but we must now 
turn successively to those states, which, after the 
downfal of the Athenian greatness^ became the 
principal communities of Greece* 
• While the fortune of the Peloponnesiali war 
was doubtful, the peaceful inhabitants of Elia 
frequently testified their inclination to preserve a 
strict and inoffensive neutrality, that they might 
give their attention to their own private concerns; 
But the continual solicitations of Sparta, and 
the unprovoked violence of Athens, determkied 
them to declare for the former city. They, how^ 
ever^ acted with gfeat indifference and luke* 
warmness in the cdiise of their Spartan allies. 
During the time of aefion, their efforts were Ian* 
guid and ineffectual ; and when, according to 
custom, the annual return of the Olympic games 
suspended for a time all hostilities between the 
contending states, they showed little regard or 
respect for their powerful confederates, whose 
martial and ambitious spirit seemed incompatible 
with the enjoyment of their own contemplative 
tranquillity. 

This omission of duty was soon followed by 
the actual desertion of tlie Eleans from the al- 
liance of Spaita. They defended themselves 
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against tlve usurpations of that state^ and endear 
vpured tQ prevent its members from consult* 
ing the Pelphfc orade, and from partaking of 
the games and sacrifices performed at Olympia* 
While the Peloponnesian' war was carried on, 
IheSQ injuries were submitted to with impunity i 
but no sooner 'wa$ that so successfully terminated, 
than the Spartans felt with sensibiHty, and were 
enabled to chastise with severity, every insuU 
that had been offered thetn, during the leas pros- 
perous state of their affairs. 

^is, the ixiQst warlike of the Spartan princes^ 
now levied a powerful army, that he might in* 
flict a late but terrible vengeance on the £leans« 
It was his design to take them unawares, 'and be- 
fore they could raise forces to oppoiie him. He 
therefore led the troops through the countries of 
ArgoUs and Achaia, and entering the territory 
of Elis, by« the road of Larissa) intended to matx:h 
by the shortest way to the devoted capital. He 
haA scarcely^ however^ passed the river Larissus^ 
which gives name to the town, and divides the 
{m>^nGes of Elis and Achalay when some severe 
and repeated shocks of an earthquake were ex^ 
perienced^ The superstitious invaders considered 
Uiis as an admonition from the gods, that the 
state they were about to attack, was under the 
protection of Heaven ; and that, therefore, they 
ought to abatadti from ravaging a country so sa« 
credly defended. Into such a menace, at least, 
was this terrible phenomenon inteipreted by 
the Lacedemonian king, that he immediately 
recrossed the river wiUi his troops, and returning 
home disbanded his army. 

By this eVent, however, the enmity of the Spar^ 
tans was m\y i^estrained, not extinguished. They 
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t^red Qp prayers an4 sacrifices to the godS) and 
Vesought them to sanctify and favour the inva* 
sion of the Elean territory. The ephori then 
CQinnianded Agis to levy more forces, and to 
march into the country of Elis. No phenome* 
Hon occured to check their progress. During 
two successive summers and autumns the terri* 
tory was desolated; they burned, or otherwise 
destroyed all the villages ; and the inhabitants 
were made captives ; all the ornaments of their 
•sacred edifices were destroyed : and the city of 
Jupiter was despoiled of many of the porjdcoes^ 
gymnasia, and temples, that adorned it. 

But though the Spartans had 'first planned the 
mvaston, they did not either alone incur the 
guilt, or exclufflvely obtain the profits that at* 
tended it. The Arcadians and other Pelopon- 
nesians, allured by the hope of plunder, joined 
the Spartan forces, and the Elean territoiy af^ 
forded them a rich and luxurious harvest of 
spoil ; for that country had been long protected 
by religion against the ravages of war. When 
the Spartans had thus plundered and laid waste 
the country of Elis, they granted peace to the 
inhabitants, on condition that they would sur- 
render their fleet, acknowledge the independence 
pf the inferior towns and villages, that .were 
scattered along the banks of the Pereus and the 
Alpheus, and model their internal government 
according to the plan prescribed by the con- 
querors. Thus was Sparta become the arbitra- 
tor of Greece. 

But though the conquest of Elis engaged, it 
did not engross the attention of the Spartans ex- 
clusively of other objects ; or divert them from 
pursmng other projects of revenge. The Mes* 
Vol. IV. E 
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senians were not the accidental and temporary 
neighbours of Sparta, but they had been the 
natural and inveterate foes of that community ; 
nor could they expect but to feel the unhappy 
consequences of the triumph of Lacedsmon. 

After the destruction of Messene and the per- 
secution of its inhabitants, Naupactus, situated 
on the northern shore of the Corinthian gulf, 
afforded a safe and secure retreat to a feeble rem- 
nant of that commimity. They flourished here 
under the protection of Athens ; and, in gi^ti- 
tude to their benefactors, were the most active^ 
iKealous, and, according to the utmost of their 
power, the most useful of any of the allies oif 
Athens, during the whole of the Peloponhesian 
war. But their assistance and that of many 
others proved ineffectual, and the time was now 
come, when Sparta prepared to inflict a severe 
punishment upon them, for their recent, as well 
as ancient injuries. Naupactus and Cephalenia 
(where a considerable colony of the Messenians 
had been planted) were invaded : the greater 
part-^of the inhabitants escaped to Sicily : up- 
wards of three thousand sailed to Syre- 
^1 naica. These were the only countries 
inhabited by the Hellenic race, that were 
now beyond the reach of the Lacedaemonian 
power. 

Whilst the operations of war, and the various 
revolutions that took place in the governments 
of Greece detached the Grecian colonies in Italy, 
Sicily, and Cyrenaica, from the general interests 
and politicks of the mother country, a series of 
events, not less curious than important, con- 
nected in the closest manner the history of 
Greece with the annals of the Persian empire* 



Darius Nothus terminated his active and prosper- 
ous reign the same memorable year that Athens 
became subject to Sparta, and the Peloponnesian 
war was brought to a conclusion. His wife 
Parysatis, an artful and ambitious woman, em- 
ployed aU her influence over an old and uxorious 
husband, to obtain the kingdom ^for Cyrus, her 
younger son and peculiar fevourite; but the 
dying monarch persisted in appointing Artax- 
erxes hb successor to the throne. 

The nvalshtp of the two brothers, who were 
both at court during the last illness of Darius, 
unhappily degenerated into enmity. The birth 
of Artaxerxes had happened before the accession 
of his father to the throne ; while, on the con- 
trary, Cyrus was bom the son of a king. This 
circumstance greatly increased the indigna- 
tion of the younger brother. The same dis- 
tinction had occasioned Darius Hystaspes, to 
prefer Xerxes the younger of his sons to his elder 
brother Artabazanes. The precedent thus estab- 
lished by such an illustrious monarch might 
have been thought sufficient, to reinforce the par- 
tial arguments of Parysatis ; and the merit and 
abilities that Cyrus discovered at a very early 
age, and which would have enabled him to fill 
the most difficult, and to adorn the most exalted 
station, might have contributed to confirm his 
title to the throne. When only seventeen, the 
provinces of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, 
had been deputed to his care and jurisdiction. 
The same mandate of Darius, however, that de- 
stroyed his hopes of obtaining the throne of Persia, 
appointed him hereditary and perpetual governor 
of the above-mentioned districts. When Darius 
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was dead, Cyrus, with the three hundred heavyw 
.armed Greeks, under the command of Xeniaa^ 
an Arcadian, who had accompanied him to Suza, 
prepared to leave the Persian court, and to re- 
turn to the government of his provinces ;- but 
when he was about to leave that city, his de- 
parture was retarded by a base and nefkrious in- 
tention. Tissaphemes, to whose jurisdiction Ly-^ 
dia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, had been comt^ 
mitted previous to the time in which Cyrus bcr 
came governor of those valuable districts, waa 
now at the Persian court, and hoping to share 
the spoils of the young prince, accused him of 
treason. Artaxerxes gave orders, that Cyrua 
should be apprehended; but the powerful pro- 
tection of his mother, who, though she loved only 
one, was beloved, or at least feared, by both her 
sons, defended his life, vindicated his honour, and 
restored him in safety to his dominions in Asia 
toinor. 

Cyrus, whose heroic fortitude was known^ 
could not be much affected with the danger that 
had threatened his person; but the insult and 
affront offered him by his brother sunk deep into 
his heart. From the moment he recovered his 
liberty, he determined to revenge the injury done 
him, and by force of arms to obtain possession 
of the Persian throne, or to perish in the attempt. 
In the eastern countries, where despotism and 
arbitrary power have existed in all their autho- 
rity from the earliest periods of history, there is 
no immediate gradation between the prince and 
the people. The subject that is discontente4 
with the conduct of his monarch, has scarcely 
any other alternative but to submit. If he bQ 
galled by servitude^ he must at least stiflQ 
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lus aninuMityr, be content to suffer deatli, or as-* 
pire to the supremacy^* 

. The young prince^ of a magnanimous dispo- 
sition, naturally preferred the r^ of danger and 
glory for asserting and vindicating his indepen- 
dence ; nor did he think it sufikient, to piuiish 
the injustice of Artaxerxes towards him. He 
made such preparadmis as might enable him ta 
dethrone his Imthefy and to usurp the dominion 
of Persia^ defended as it was by a million of 
armed men^ and protected not only by the power 
of superstition) but by the splendour of ancient 
renown* This design of Cyrus, extravagant and 
rpmantic as it appeared at first view, seemed, 
nevertheless, when iiilly considered, capable of 
being executed* The young prince possessed 
great and extraordinary resources in the fertility 
and invention of his own mind ; his barbarian 
subjects were united to him in the most friendly 
and affectionate attachment to his person ; and^ 
above alt, the fidelity and valour of his Laceds* 
monian allies gave him the most powerful means> 
fi>r invading and usurping the Persian empire. 
• When we consider the life and the actions of 
Cyrus, either a» they are delivered to us by the 
concurrmg testimony of his contemporaries, or as 
we observe them in the liKtre they reflect, it seems 
evident that he was bom ibr the honour of human 
nature, and particularly for that (^ Asia* He 
had been educated, we are told, from the age of 
seven years, ^ to shoot with- the bow, to manage 
the horse, and to speak truth." This was agree- 
able to the institutions of the great founder of 
the P^-sian monarchy, and seemed well adapted, 
in an age of simplicity, to form the princes and 
nobles of the state. Cyms equalled and sur- 
E2 
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passed Eifr campttniohs in aU^xterbrs^^^m-^ 
plishm^nti; but while hie inanfy beailty^ hU 
bodifytECtMtyj and ha skiti aiMl oounige in itianag- 
mg the steedv in huntihgy aiid hi every tnilitary 
exercis^i were tlie admrration o£ the people^ the 
ybang; pdnce appeai*s to have estimated su€h 
supei-fidal advantages accohitt)g to their real 
woKth alone* 'Integrity of h^iiiEut wafi considered 
by him ais the only solid basis of a &tr charaicter : 
honesty was impre^ed on every action ; his pro-s 
mise was sacred, and his friendship smcere and 
inviolable. DuHng the thoughtless and giddy 
seasoh of youthy the "^admonitions of age and «x« 
perience! were^ not neglected ; opulence, births 
and Tank, had for him no afiurements ; age and 
virtue were the only objects of Ws respect; and 
his ccMucty equally deserving and singular, 
was justly • and universally admired and ap- 
plauded* • 

By the most important services, he had de- 
served tfce gratitude and the esteem of the La- 
cedannonian republick. Sparta, merely by his 
assistance, had been' raised to the sovereignty of 
Greece^ and to die command of the sea. In re- 
turn fok* the &vours received from the Persian 
prince, the Spartans readily granted his request, 
and sent into > Asia a body of eight hundred 
heavy-artned men, under the command of the 
intrepid add warlike Cheirisophus* Samiusalso, 
the Spartan> a^imi^ who had succeeded Ly-- 
Sander in 'the command of the fleet on the Ionian 
coast, received ^ orders from his government, 
faithfully to co-operate with Cyrus, and to employ 
his powerful armament in whatever service the 
Persian prince should Uiink proper to recom- 
mend* ' 



Thidbehkinbur df the Spttftans, Haddiey dGtie' 
nothinn^biMldies, migiH have been well approved 
by Of rus, and eonsidered' as a graicefol Mtum 
far the favours they had reeeived ; especially, as 
by their sdHantei^pMtoessioasoti the side of 
Europe wei^ ^rfectjy secured, and he was cn- 
at>kd, without' §^^ of dangler, to withdraw Ihe 
gaftisons from the western parts of his dominion, 
and thereby to a^meirvt the strength 4^ his army. 
But the zeal akid attachment of the Spartans^ 
carried them still farther r he 'wm permitted to 
rahe foiy:es in any part of their domini<ms ; and 
the generous munificence of Cyrus had obtained 
numerous partisans, properly qualified^ to collect 
and to, command those valuable levies* Of the 
Grecians devoted to the interest and glory of 
the Persian prince, were Clearchus the ^artan,- 
Menon the Thessalian, Proxesqs the Boeotian, 
Agias the Arcadian, and Socrates the Achtean. 
These generals soon raised from their respective 
republicks more than ten thousand heavy-armed 
men, and near tht^e thousand archers and tar-' 
geteers. 

The haughty indolence t>f the Persians was 
lulled into security, and deceived' by the silence 
and celerity with which Cyrus made his prepa- 
rations. Alcibiades, however, who then redded 
at Grynium^ in Phrygia, under the protection of 
Phamabazus, was apprised of the designs of 
Cyrus. Moved by resentment to Sparta, or 
ambitious of obtaining th^ favour of Artaxerxes^ 
he requested the satrap to allow him an escort, 
that he might undertake a journey to Su^ and 
acquaint the Persian monarch with the vast 
preparations and hostile int^tions of his brother*- 
But Phsimabazus, though he possessed not ^e> 
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merit, desired the reward of the discovery. In* 
stead, therefore, of complying with the request 
of the unfortunate Alcibiades, he gmtified the 
selfishness and cruelty of the LaGedaemonian go^ 
vemraent, as we before had eccasioa to d>serve,r 
by the destruction of the Athenian exile. 

Nothing, however, could rouse the Peraiaft 
monarch ^m the profound security of his re- 
pose. Cyrus completed his levies without mo- 
lestation, and almost without suspicion ; and 
B. C. **® prepared to march from the Ionian 
400. coast into Upper Asia, with an army of 
one hundred thousand barbarians, and 
more than thirty thousand Greeks. His force 
having assembled at Sardis, the Pei*sian [mnce 
was. carried, by the activity of his resentment or 
ambition, with the utmost celerity towards Up- 
per Asia. In a journey of twelve hundred miles, 
his forces encountered fewer difficulties than 
might have been expected. They travelled 
through the central provinces of Lydia, Phrygian 
Cappadocia; they traversed the mountains of 
Cilicia ; and passed, without meeting res'istance, 
through Syria; they then crossed the Eu- 
phrates, at Thapsacus; and, after penetrating 
the desert, entered the territory of Babylon. 

The viceroys of Lycaonia and Cilicia, thougli 
no ways anxious to defend the throne of Artax- 
erxes, were, nevertheless, solicitous to protect 
their own respective provinces. The former 
having attempted, wither strength or courage, 
to resist the invading army, experienced the se- 
verity of the enemy, who plundered and deso- 
lated the district over which he presided. Syen*^ 
nesis, governor of Cilicia, fearing the same fate, 
endeavoured to avail himself of the natural 



strength of his province^ the southern bdundariea 
of which are washed hy the sea, and which is de«* 
fended on other sides hj the winding branches of 
mount Taurus. Syennesis ]^ad placed his troops 
in a narrow pass, called the. ^^es of Cilicia» suf«» 
ficient only to admit one chariot at a tirae^ and 
which) had he continued to xxxupy the post, 
might have easily prevented the passage of an 
^army* But the timid CiHcian did not trust to 
arms al<me for the defence of his country : ho 
sent his beautiful queen. Epyaxa to meet Cyrua 
on the frontiers of Phrygian who presented the 
youi^ prince, and her acknowledged jiege-lord 
and superior, with gold, silver, and other costly 
gifts; but the greatest and most valuable of 
her presents were her youth and beauty, which» 
it is said, she submitt^ to Cyrus. The Persian 
prince, softer entertaining her. with magnificence 
and distinction, restored her to.Ciliciaby a nearer 
road. 

Cyrus added a considerable body of Greeks. 
to the escort which accompanied this lady. The 
greater part of these troops arrived at Tarsus 
before the rest. of the army reached the gates of 
Ci^cia* Having plundered this large aiui opu- 
lent city, they took up their residence there fw 
some time* During their abode in Tarsus, the 
Greeks became corrupted and enervated with 
lu^uiry and prosperity ; . they disdained to obey 
their comntanders, nor would they continue 
their journey. Clearchus and the Spartan se- 
nate were well acquainted with the views of Cy** 
rus ; but. the design of marching to Babylon 
WJte carefully concealed fit)m the soldiets, lest 
their impatience, or tbw fe^rs, might be alarm* 
ed by the. prospect of such a long and dangerous 
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undertaking. But at Tarsus they discovered 
the suspicions of the deceit, and loud and licen- 
tious clamour ensued: the majesty oF Cyrus 
was insulted; they reproached the treachery of 
their generals; and their resentment was about 
to vent itself in open sedition, when Clearchus 
by his address appeased the ferment of the 
soldiers* 

He secretly communicated to Cyras what 
part he was s^ut to act, and his enckavours to 
make the affair take a favourable turn. He 
then openly embraced the cause of the soldiers, 
pretended that he was greatly affected with their 
grievances, and eagerly concurred in every mea- 
sure that seemed proper to remove them. By 
his eloquence and address, he diverted the de- 
sign of immediate hostility. An assembly was 
convened for deliberating on the most likely and 
prudent measures to be pursued, in the present 
posture of affairs: many gave their own opi- 
nioh; but others spoke according to the direc- 
tions of Clearchus. One of the counsellors^ 
whose speech was heard with applause, advised 
to pack up their baggage, and to demand guides 
or ships from Cyras, to Militate their return. 
Another rose to observe the folly of this request 
irom. a man, whose measures they had endea- 
voured to thwart, and whose purposes they had 
attempted to defeat. They would not surely 
trust in those guides, that the enemy should give 
them ; nor could it be expected, that Cyrus would 
furnish them with ships, which were so necessary 
for the success of his expedition. It was, there- 
fore, at length unanimously resolved, that com- 
missioners should be appointed to treat with 
CyruS} that he might either^ by granting t^o- 



demands of the Greeks, prevail oh them to 
accompany him, or that the Persian prince 
would permit them to return home. Cyrus, how-< 
ever, promised each of the Greeks a dsirick and a 
half, instead of a darick,'of monthly pay, and by 
these means all differences were adjusted. , 

This storm being appeased, they marched 
through Cilicia, passed the Euphrates, and, ad« 
Tancing through the desert into the plains of Ba- 
bylon, met, near Cynaxa, the numerous and for^ 
midable army of Artaxerxes* Clearchus posted 
tiie Greeks near the river Euphrates, lest they 
should be surrounded by the etiemy. Cyrus de- 
sired him to advance opposite to the king's 
guard, because if they should be broken, the 
enemy would immediately give way on idl sides. 
The Spartan general replied, that he considered 
k necessary to remain in his^ present situation, 
and that he would be careful to do every thing 
in his power to make matters go well* 

This disobedience of Clearchus, and the im- 
petuosity of Cyrus, however, destroyed the for- 
tune of the day, in which the fkte of Persia and the 
renown <^ Greece were alike involved. Clear- 
thus, by skii&l evolutions, eluded the armed 
^hatk^ and cavalry of the enemy ; and the mar- 
^al appearance and acclamations of the Greeks 
routed the opposing crowd, who could not with- 
stand or endure the sight of their regular army, 
and burnished arms. The martial sounds of their 
harmonious paeans, intermixed with the clanging 
of their spears against their brazen bucklers, as- 
tonished and terrified the enemy. Artaxerxes, 
seeing that the Greeks were every where victo- 
rious, and that none of his soldiers coula oppose 
them in front, gave orders to his men to wheel 
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about, and advancing with celerity ,take the 
enemy m the rear. Had this design been car* 
ried into execution, the Greeks, in all probability^ 
having prevailed in the first onset,' would imme« 
diately have faced about, and, animated by the 
joy of victory and their native ardour, have re* 
turned to charge those that attacked them in the 
rear, and gained an easy conquest. 

But Cyrus, impatient of victory, defeated this 
fisivourable prospect* Observing the movement 
of his brother, he eagerly rode to meet him, ac* 
TX)mpanied only by six hundred horse. He at- 
tacked the enemy with such violence and impe- 
tuosity, that the king's advanced guards were 
immediately thrown into confusion, and Arta- 
gerses, their commander, was slain'by the hand of 
Cyrus. Had he retreated even now, he might 
Btill perhaps have saved his life, and obtained the 
kingdom. But perceiving Artaxerxes in the 
midst of the ran^s,' he rushed forward with a 
bliiid instinctive fury, and cried out " I see the 
man." He penetrated the thick globe of the at* 
tendants of his brother, and threw his javelin at 
the breast of the king. His zeal and eagerness 
to destroy Artaxerxes, proved the ruin of himself s 
he received jft severe wound in the face from an 
unknown hand, which only served to increase 
his fury. He fell, however, soon after in the 
tumultuary contest of his attendants with the 
guards of the king; eight of his most confi- 
dential friends were slain in the assault, and thus 
sealed with their blood the affection and fidelity 
they entertained for a beloved master. 

In the mean while Clearchus, at the head of 
the Grecian phalanx, pursuing the fugitives, was 
carried to a considerable distance from Artax- 
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ences t wheu, howeveri he wa& given to under- 
stand, that the barbarians had possessed them- 
selves of his camp) and perceived that» tired and 
laden with plunder^ they were, advancing to at- 
tack his rear, he faced about in oixler to receive 
them. The enemy's cavaliy made various dis-' 
positions until sunset £br receiving the attack of 
the Greeks; but neither the genei*alS) nor tha 
'foeces they commanded^ durst appix>ach within , 
the reach of the Grecian spears. Wherever Cle- 
.archus and hi^ brave tnx^s Advanced, they fled 
with the greatest precipitation and disorder- 
Wearied with marching against an enemy tliat 
seemed unwilling and unable to fight, they de- 
termined, 'at length, jto return to their camp : and 
wondered that neither Cyrus nor any of his ,me9- 
.seng^% appeai:«d. 

When they. arrived at the pkce of their en- 
caa^apmeatj in the beginning of the night, they 
Hound their tents in disonder, their baggage plun^ 
dei^x <^d. their provision destroyed or spent* 
C^ruB had provided four hundi*ed carriages of 
win^ and flour, as a resource in time of need.; 
and the joss of these w^schkfty regretted by the 
Greeks* The troops .of Actaxerxes had rifled 
the carriages ; and U\e Gneeks, whom the sudden 
.appeacance of the^i^my had not allo^y^d to dine^ 
were under thie necessity also of passing the 
.night without supper. They were likewise 
exiaremely exhausted by the exertions and fatigup 
of arlaborious day, and peralexed in their minds 
by their uncertain^ of the &te of their alliei^ 

At ^ the. approach of day^ they prepared to 

•move their camp, and received intelligence by 

certain messengers of the deathof Cyrus. They 

were also acquainted by them, that Ariaus, the 

Vol. IV. F 
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new commander of the Persian troops belonging 
to Asia minor, had assembled his forces in their 
former encampment, where he purposed to con- 
tinue during that day, in order that the Greeks 
might have time to join him ; but if they delayed, 
he intended to march the next morning towards 
Ionia. As soon as the consternation of the 
Greeks Was somewhat subsided, ** Would to Hea- 
ven," s^dd Clearchus, " that Cyrus were alive ! 
but, since he is not, let Arisus know, that we 
have conquered the troops of Artaxe'rxes, and 
that, as there is no enemy to resist our amis, if he 
will come hither we will place him on the Per7 
sian throne." 

The next morning, however, heralds arrived 
from Artaxerxes, amongst whom was PhilinuSy 
a fugitive Greek, and esteemed by Tissaphemes* 
This man, speaking for his colleagues^ command- 
ed them in the kmg>» name, to lay down their 
arms, and to beg the monarch's pardon at the 
gate of his pa\ilion. This demand was heard 
with universal indignation. One desired him 
to tell the king to come and take them ) whilst 
another observed, that it was better to die than 
to deliver Up their arm^. Xenophoa spoke to 
the following effect : « You see, O Philinus, that 
we have nothing left, but our arms and our va- 
lour. Whilst we possess the otie, we can avail 
ourselves of the other. But should we be in- 
du9ed to deliver up our arms^ we shall be obliged 
to surrender our persons^ Think not, there- 
fore, that we will throw away the only advan- 
tages we enjoy. On the contrary, be assured, 
that, relying on our weapons, and our valouf. 
We will dispute with you the advantages which 
you possess." These sentiments of Xenophon 
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were enforced by Clearchus and the rest of the 
aitny ; and Phiiinus, unable to discover the im- 
mediate designs of the Greeksi returned with his 
o^eagues to the Persian canap* 

In the mean time, Arixus sent deputies to in- 
form the Greeks, that there were many Persians 
of greaterconsideration than himndf^ who would 
npt permit him to be their king* He desired 
they would join htm with aU expedition ; and 
observed, thfjt, if they delayed, he would return 
with all ha^e to loBsa* The army, therefoi^ 
knmediaibly marched, in order of bfuttle, to the 
encampment of AilaMis* A. mutual alliance^, 
was entered'ialO'betWee^ffch^ Pessiaiiand Gre- 
cian commanders, bf which they bound them- 
sd^res to perfbrm to eaoh other the duties of 
feithful an4 afecKl^iwIe. ; confederates. This 
tfeaty being ratified by a solemn sacrifice, they 
deliberated on the plan <^ their intended journey ;, 
and it was at length determined, that instead 
q{ traversing the df^iscjatfCil country, through 
Virhich they nad pamw^ tbeir course should be 
directed' northwards, where J t)iey might hope to 
avdd the deaert, acqiure pivyi^^^ ui plenty, 
and cross the great riversi which diminish near 
their' source, with less difficulty and danger. It 
was also resolved, to perform their first marches 
with ^ much expedition as possible, that they 
Tftight get out of the r^bch of the lung's troops. 
- It is evident, that the plan proposed had the 
appearance of a flight; but fortune directed 
them more gloriously. The Grecian firmness 
and courage had a powerful efiect on the coun* 
sels <^ Artaxerxes, who sent heralds the day 
foSowing to treat with them about a truce.^ Tis- 
«apheme89 m the name of the king> concluded 



diAt agreement with the Gredis> which. prtMRod 
90 calamitouA but honourablie to them^ in the 
oonsequencei^^ t^iat ensuedi. Ths satrap engaged^, 
on the part of his master, to furoish them witk 
provision, to procure them, friendly treatnuint 
in the eountries through which they passed^ rand 
to conduct them- ^ith^IIy into Greece. On the 
other hand, the Greeks coiveiianled, that th&jr^ 
would abstain from ravaging the territories of 
Artaxerxes, and that they would pay fer aii^r 
supplies that were granted thctn. . . ^ 

Tisi^phemesy however, tixwigh lie had pm^ 
mised to hastei^ hi» return' ivdm the king^ dei^«.' 
ed twenty dttysv DUiin|pthi*>tim«M'tlwjF«Biai^ 
availed thcmselveis »of tlfe opportunity of pi&d-' 
tisingwith Ari«usv' Thatbferfii»iaiH:bytheva*^ 
hirements of reW1&¥d^ er tbe^dvead of punish-^ 
ment, but stffi more, ptt*haps, by the warm scrfi- 
citation of his reHitions «Dd friendsy was totally 
dietftched from the interest of his Gredan allies^ 
Previous to the amval of Tiesaphcmes, the 
Greeks greatly ,sus^oted the designs of Aris^is;: 
but no socmer did the satrap return, than the 
two Pcrsi^' arnifesi encaiif^^ together. iFor 
some ttme, hoWiever( no io^^ hostility Was com« 
mitted, and the Greeks, according to t*l^y, were 
furnished with a market. But Tissa^erDea 
endeavoured to increase the difficulties of their 
journey, and led them, by many' windings and 
tummgs, through the canals and marsfhes- be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates* 

Having^ arrived on the banks of the rlVer Za- 
batu^, which flows eastward from the mountains 
of Media, th€ Grecian generals, and particularly 
Ciearchus, who had long seen and fetmented the 
•unfortutmtc jealousies)- that had arisen bctwecfl 
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the Greeks and Persians, proposed a co^rence* 
of the commandersy that they might explain and 
xemoYe the obstacles of agreement. This mea- 
sure was agreeable to ail, and, therefore, was im« 
mediately acceded to. Five generals, and twen- 
ty captaiiis of the Greeks, accordingly, repaired 
to the camp of Tissaphemes: only two hun- 
dred soldiers followed them, nmder pretence of 
going to market. The Grecian generals, Clear- 
chus, Menon, Agias, Proxenus, and Socrates, 
were conducted into the apartment of the sa- 
trap. This separatioB occasioned distrust;, 
which was* heightened, by observing, that the 
barbariaas were provided with arans. Soon 
after, upon a signal being given,, those without 
the camp were cut to pieces, and the generals 
apprehended.* 

When the Greeksi in their encampment, had 
received inteUig^ce of the treacherous conduct 
of the Persians, they ran to- their arms^ and ex- 
pected an immediate: assault. The cowardly 
barbarians^ howeveiv inst^ of attempting to 
accomplish their designs |)y open and honourable 
wair, continued to-en^loy artifice and perfidy. 

They sent Arisus, Arteazus, and Mithridates, 
ffenomoi great credit with Cyrus, to the Gre- 
cian camp ; and with them three hundred Per- 
sians clad in complete armour. When they 
drew n^ar to the Greeks, a. herald proclaimec^ 
that if ^ny of their generals or captains were 
.present) they should advance, and be made ac«- < 
qiiainted with the pleasure of Artaxerxes. Chei- 
risophus the Spartan, who, next to. Clearchus, 
had hitherto, commanded the army, was absent 
with a ^«rty of foreigners. But Cleanor, the 
Oxchomenian> and Sophonetus the Stympha* 
F3 
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lian, the only remaining generals, cautiously prev 
ceeded from the camp, accompanied by Xeno^ 
phon the Athenian, a volunteer in the army^ 
who was desiroui^ of hearing tidmgs of his fiiend 
Proxenus. 

When they arrived within hearing of the bar- 
barians, Ariasus s«d, ^ Cleanchus, O Grecians, 
having been found guihy of perfidy and treasoiH 
has been punished with death* Menon and 
Proxenus, who discovered his designs, are ho« 
noured and rewarded* The king demands your 
arms, which are now his property, since thc^ 
belonged to Cyrus, who was his vassal." To 
this Cleanor replied, iii the name of the rest^ 
and reproached him with perfidy, ftwr having 
betrayed the friends and bene^etoi^ of Cyrus 
his master ; and for co-operating with the enemy 
of that prince, the treacherous and impious Tis- 
saphemes. Ariaus attempted to defend himself 
from this accusation, by alleging the erimimyi 
conduct of Clearchus : upon which X^riophon 
observed, " If Clearchus were guilty of perjury, 
he has suffered justly^ But where are Proxe- 
nus and Menon, who are your benefactors, and 
our commanders ? Since they are friends to both 
parties, let them be sent, to advise us what is 
best to be done." To this request, so reason^ 
able and just as it appeared, the bari)arians could 
make no answer ; ahd having conferred a while 
together, they departed to their camp. Their 
mean duplicity in this inter^ew sufficiently in* 
dicatedthe unhappy fate of the Grecian com- 
manders, who were kept for some time in close 
confinement, and afterward sent to Artaxerxesy 
by whom they were\x)mmanded to be put to 
^eath. '* 
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7%r ^jfmn •/* Gireceifrom the Conmteneenknt of the 
. memwnable Retreat^the'Ten I^kotaandGredk^uk^ 
tter- XenafihoHf tatheFeaceqfjiniaickktt^ - 

'"T^^E tenor and ahurm, which had hitherto 
X preTaiied in the Grecian camp^ wefe now 
converted into consternation and despair. The 
afiSictions of the Greeks seemed compteted, by 
the dreadftil catastrophe that had befaUen their 
unfortunate commanders* They were twelve 
hundred miles distant from their' native land; 
witlKXit friends^ end without alkiea; hemmed \% 
bf .rivers andmountains, which now appeared as 
so many instntnountable barriers ; and threaten'^ 
ed bf fominc) and the resentment of a treacheron* 
and perfidious enemy. They reflect^d^ that it 
was dangerous to depart, but still ntore dangevk 
ous to remain* Provisicm could only be- pv«^ 
cured by the point of the sword* £>ery coun- 
try-would be hos^ to them, ttnd ^hen they had 
conquered' one 'enemy, another Uroutd- be ready 
to receive them* They had no cavalry to pur- 
sue the barbarians in ^eir flight, or to elude 
their pursuit: victory itself would be' ahnost 
fhutiess ; birt defeat would be certldn ruin* 

These considerations, together with the ian^ 
cied inspiraticm of a dream, impeiledXenophoft 
to undertake, amidst the general^ dejection and 
dismay, the care of his own and of the publick 
safety. An asseml^y ef the captains being con- 
vened, he represented to them faithfully the 
present situation of their affiars/ but exhcrted 
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thetii) at the same time, not to sufller them- 
selves to &11 into despair. In every circum- 
stance fortitude will afford nelief. The bar- 
barians had deceived but not conquered them* 
Their treacherous behaviour had made them 
4xlioiis and detestable to Heaven and to raen.^ 
The godsyhe 8ud> were the umpires of the con- 
test, and would not fiul, by their assistance and 
IMpotection, tb make the cause of justice and va^ 
lour prevail over the mere supenority <^ strength 
and numbers* 

Xenophon having communicated these senti-^ 
ments to his hearera, the principal officers of the 
army were next assembled, to whom* he address* . 
ed a similar discourse* Every ailment that; 
religion, philosophy, and experience, coidd su^ 
gest, were urged by him, to encourage them to 
expect success from their own bravery and the 
favour of Heaven, and to disdain any ofifers of ac- 
commodation from men, whose peritdious fiiendt 
ahip had been more hurtful than . their open en#^ 
mity* They all i4>plauded the sentiments of the 
JVthenian ; and Cheirisophus, the Spartan gene* 
ral, exhorted tiiem, without loss of timey to elect 
commanders in the room of tho^e whom they 
had lost* Timasion, Xanthicles) Cl^anor, Vhvf 
lysias, sueeeeded the late generals, and XeofiH> 
phoft supplied the place of Proxenus* They de^^ 
termined to disencumber themselves of ^all unne* 
icessary baggage, ^which might impede their 
march) and to explore the soui>cfts of the Tig^s 
and the Euphrates. Their an^y was intef]^e4 
to b^ formed into the shape of a hollow. square, 
and thus to oppose the valour of their bat^ions» 
^n every side, to the enemy. 

The Greeks, consumed the. gre$^er part, of the 



day ki prejmrfltiotis ibr their deiiar(are; andy 
in the s^temoon, having cit>ssed the ZabaCasy 
the troap» pursued their jouriMy, in the disposi- 
tim alceadf nientbned. They had not, how« 
ewis pvoceeded far,, wiien the PersiMi avchenr 
and sling^rs isegian to harasfl the rear of the army. 
To re^ these light skirmishers was no very 
easy matter , but to attacic them, without suffer- 
ing in the assaruh considerabte loss, was a thing* 
imposaibk. They could not be oveMalDeii by the 
heayy^armed soldterSt or even by the targe- 
teers la a tittle time ;• andthe ttnemy could not be 
pnrsued^ without purt of Hie-army being <mt off* 
Xcnophon) however, made an attempt, buc many 
of his meft were 'wounded, and he brought htii 
tvoops back^ to the camp disheavtsmed and dlft^ 
graced. » / . * 

T'&e'Gfeeks now fiwmd <he want 6f caiiralry 
and of %h»^li!med 8oldi^i%. They thei^ibn^ 
equipped fifty of their baggage* hordfcte ^ -and 1?Wtt 
Itfitednsdfi^Mdfotfe were' drtt\v«i' from th^ rai^^ 
who- fiii»ifsiicidth«mBdl^B' with slings* andleadew 
baMb,'Wl^«h tHey threW^ twice as fa^ to the stones 
6fiiiploiy«d' by the barbarians* Of these mea^ 
iftf- weref mounted, ^d- providdd' Mith buff coats 
and cor&lets ; tfid iJyciUs, aA AthetVlerti, -wasf ap^ 
pointed to command them. The utility tt these 
pitepai^tlotis Wad soon; vi^e, wh^ die en^tti)^ 
renewed the assatilt, with a thousand horse, and 
Jmm* ^©usaild sJingfeni* The Perfiian dethch-J 
iaem had no sdidfter 4pproaeh«d within the reach 
of darts, than the- horsemen of Lycius fell ftiri- 
oiidly en them, atid they fled in scattered disor- 
der. The Greeks (mrsuiligr took i^any piisem 
ent^ and in order to* crea^ the greater horror 
in the imfida of the&e co^vardty and perBdioiis 
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enemies^ the bodies of die slain were tenibljr 
Qiangled* . 

After these advantages, Uiey contmued thdr 
inarch along the bati^.of the Tigris arid the 
western boundaries o£ Media* where they met 
with nnmy rich and populous villages^ that sup- 
plied them with plenty of provision ; and they 
soon approached the nknmtakis of the Qardu*^ 
ehians, where the cavalry of the enemy could na 
longer annoy them. The Tigris, on^their left^ 
was so de^ and rapid, that die passage app«u%d' 
absolutely insurmountable:- and nevertheless^* 
it was thought necessary. Ur pass the riirer» 
Whilst the Greeks were in suspense what course 
to pursue, a certain Rhodian undertook to deli- 
ver them out of their perplexity i .on cbndition: 
that they would give him a talent, as a reward; 
for his trouble* Being, asked what materidJ^ihe 
should want for his purpost^^.he.fcold theftitHey: 
must gietc two thousand' leatbeua bags, whicii 
might be procured by Haying. the db^tpf gof^ 
oacen, and a^asesj which the xounti^. affcwded inr 
great numbers. The skim: must be Mt>wn, &Si4 
tened at the ends, and tied together by the girtt«, 
belonging Uy the'^umnter jiQl»ae%/.^n coveredt 
with fascines, and lastly ^nrith eut^^ > <' I shall 
make use," said he, ^ of stones instead of an^. 
chors. Every bag will bear two men, who will 
be prevented from slipping by means of the fes- 
cines and earth, and they will be ^vafted ^cips^ 
the river by the rap^ity ^f the cum^nt/ with 
very litde labour to themselves**' 

This ingenious ' contrivance was highly apK 
pcov|sd|, but not ccnried tntQ execution ; as t^e 
Greeks received intelligence, that die road 
thpo^gh die country of the Carduchiana woukt 
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conduct them to the spacious and plentiful pro«^ 
yinces of Armenia. Thither, therefore, they 
marched, regardless of the report that a hun* 
dred thousand Persians had been defeated, and 
cut to pieces, by those fierce barbarians* When 
the Greeks approached, the Carduchians betook 
themselves to their fastnesses, and left the houses 
and villages in the plain to the mercy of the in- 
vaders* The troc^ did no injury, but they 
qould not procure, by their inoffensive beha* 
viour and invitations of peace, the friendahip of 
^bse men, Tvho were tlie common enemies rf 
the Greeks, of the Persians, and of the whole 
humaii race* Every opportunity was taken to 
impede the march of the army* They were not 
prepared for a close engagement, but they ex» 
celled all other nations in the use and strength 
of their bows, which were three cubits longt 
and which they bent by pressing the lower part 
with the foot. The arrows Were nearly as k)ng 
as the bows, and their points were so sharp, that 
they would pierce the firmest shields and cors- 
lets* Their superior knowledge in tactics, and 
dieir valour, were fiilly employed by the Greeks* 
in repelling or eluding the attacks of these dan? 
gerous enemies, who did more hint to the Greeks 
in sevtii days, than the Persians did in as many 
weeks. 

At length, h<>wever^ they arrived at the rivef 
Cantrites, which forms the boundary of Armer 
tiia ; and during the month of January, the 
Greeka traversed the fruitful ptsoBS of that 
country. Tcribaaus, the Persian governor of 
the province, entered into a treaty with the ge» 
nerals, to supply them with provision, provided 
they abstained from hostilities; but he having 
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treacherously Ibiotei the treaty, Jtbe Greriks had 
ijnmediate recoupse to arms, puisued the perfr- 
dious gavemor, and. plundered his camp. The 
day {bilowiog, a moce dangeixtus occurmxrce 
be&l them. Being obliged to encamp m the 
open air, without fire and i^tuais, the snow fell 
in such quantSties during the night, that the 
men with their arms were completely -coyeredi 
Some lost ^heir sight by the glare of the sno^n^ 
end others were so benumbed with the piercii^g 
coldness of the north wiiid, that they were di> 
prired of the use of their liands and feet. Xe- 
nophon could scarcely keep the men in mdtiony 
who, laying themselves down, protested .they 
would go no farther, .but. die -there. They eor 
deaviteired to rdefend their eyes from the^.^f&act 
of the snow, by wearing something of a daridsh 
hue before them ; wbUe ^^ontinual motion pee- 
servedthefeet during the day, and in the ni^it 
they were stripped bare. 

Thesy next approached the country of the 
Taochians, who, being-alarmed with the repoit 
of an unknown enemy, abandoned ihe villages 
tn the plain, and, with thdr wives, children, 
and cattle, l»etook themselves to the mountains. 
Their provision also had been ^^arded thithfir^ 
tiiaomuch, that the Greeks found themselves :uiBih 
der the necessity of attacking those fastaease^. 
The barbarians endeavouoed to defend them- 
selves, by rolliog Jacge stones down tl^ipr^lr 
|»ces on the invaders ; but when ^tbesei missile 
weapons wer^ exhausted, the Gfeoks made thesis- 
selves masters of the heights, and the women 
threw first their children down the rocks, aUd 
tiien th^emselves. This .frantic act of despair 
was followed by the men $ and the Greeks tobk 
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few prisoners) but obtained a considerable num- 
bet* of sheep) oxen, and asses* 
• The army then pitx:eeded, with great celerity, 
through the bleak and dreary country of the 
Chalybeans ; in which part of their journey they 
mardied about one. hundred and nfty miles in 
seven days. The Chalybeans. were the fiercest 
nation jn all those parts : they had linen corslets, 
greaves, and helmets for their defence ; a short 
/alchion was hung at their girdle; and they 
made use of pikes fifteen cubits in length, with 
which they attacked an enemy* At the approach 
of the Greeks, they were so far fjpom betraying 
any symptom of fear or of flight, that they sung 
and danced. They boldly defended their vil- 
lages and property; and the Greeks could ob- 
tain no supply, from this warlike but inhospitable 
people. 

They now passed the river Harpasus, which 
^vides the territories of the Chalybeans and 
Scythians-; and met with no opposition during 
their journey through the country of this latter 
people. When they had arrived on the top of 
mount Theches, a place held in particular de- 
votion by the inhabitants, the vanguard farm- 
ed the rest of their army .with their acclama- 
tions* Xenophoii, who commanded the rear, 
hearing the noise, concluded that the army was 
attacked by an enemy, and therefore advanced 
with all expedition to the assistance of their 
comrades. But having arrived nearer, they 
were seized with the inost pleasing sensatiohs, 
when their ears were saluted from every quarter 
with the repetition, " The sea I the sea I" They 
were filled with transports of tumultuary joy, 
at the sight of an object which they had so long 
Vol. IV. G 
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wished in vain ; it recalled to thdr minds more 
distinctly and forcibly the recollection of their 
parents, their friends, their relations, their coun- 
try, and every thing near and dear to them. 
The soldiers, with tears in their eyes, embraced 
each ^ other, and then their, commanders; the 
sympathetic affection was communicated to the 
whole army, and became so great, that a mo- 
nument of stones was reared on the occasion. 
This mount was covered with the arms of bar- 
barians, and was mtended as a trophy of their 
memorable march through so many Irostile and 
populous nations. 

The distant prospect of the Euxine sea, which 
they had now discovered, occasioned the Greeks 
to forget that they were nearly sixty miles from 
it, and that the territory which intervened con- 
sisted of the trackless forests of the Macronians, 
and the abrupt and intricate windings of the . 
Colchian mountains. By means, however, of a 
person among the Grecian targeteers, who un- 
derstood the language of the baibarians, and 
had been carried when a youth to Athens, where 
he had served as a slave, they were enabled to 
hold friendly intercourse with the Macronians^ 
who supplied them with provision, and con- 
ducted them, in three days, to the western fron- 
tier of Colchos. 

The Colchians, being at enmity with the colo*- 
nies of the Greeks, that flourished on the shores 
of the Euxine sea, occupied the heights^ and 
prepared to dispute 4lieir passage. If the Greeks 
should advance against them in the form of a 
phalanx*, Xenophon was sensible that the in- 

♦ The phalanx was a company, and frequently th^ 
whole body of an army, arranged in.such order, that their 



equalities of the ground wotild brekk the ranks 
6f the Greeks, and the centre becoming disor- 
deredy the enemy, by means of their superior 
numbers, would outreach either wing of the 
ariny. It was, therefore, at first agreed to ex- 
tend the phalanx in front ; and there being very 
few men left in file, the front of the Greeks 
would nearly ^qual that of the Colchians : but 
it was afterward found necessary to divide the 
heavy-armed men into companies of a hundred 
each, and that every division should compose a 
separate column. In this form attacking the 
enemy, they completely routed them ; and now 
found themselves within two days march of the 
Euxine sea, and no enemy able to oppose their 
passage thither* 

Amidst the formidable hostility of numerous 
nations, that inhabited the batiks of the Euxine, 
^Veral Gheclan cities arose at different inter^ 
yals, which enlivened the gloom of barbarism, 
and displayed the superiority and glory of arts 
and arms. None however, was more ancient 
or more renowned than Sinope, situated on a 
narrow isthmus, annexing a fertile peninsula to 
the province of Paphlagonia, This city had 
sent out many colonies to different parts of the 

itrength was almost incredible, and they could endure any 
shock, however violent. Polibius describes the phalanx 
as a square battalion of pikemen, consisting of sixteen in 
(lank and five hundred in front. The soldiers stood so 
close together, that the pikes of the fifth rank extended 
three feet beyond the front of the battalion. Those who 
were too fer distant from the front to render any service 
with their pikes, couched them on the shoulders of them 
that stood before them, and the pik-es being locked toge-^ 
ther in file, they pressed forward to the support of th9 
front. Potter** Gr, Antiq* 
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cast and west, in one of which, natned Trape- 
zus, or Trebisoiid, the Greeks met a friendly 
reception, after they had spent more than a year 
in almost xontinual travelling and warfare- 
After staying here for some time, and. cele- 
brating, with much pomp and festivity, the 
gymnastic games and exercises peculiar to the, 
Grecian nation, Cheirisophus was dispatched to 
the Hellespont, to procure ships from Anaxibiudj 
the Spartan admiral in that sea. Several weeks 
elapsed, and they heard nothing of Cheiriso-? 
phus, or of any assistance from the Spartan 
admiral* They, however, collected such a num-' 
ber of vessels, as might s^rve to ti^sport to 
Cerasus the aged, the infirm, the women, and 
baggage ; while the strength of tjie army passed 
by land. 

After remaining here fcfr some time, tP; dis- 
pose of the booty they had acquired, to procure 
necessaries, and to review their army, which was 
found to consist of eight thousand six hundred 
men, the rest having perished by fatigue, war, 
cold, and sickness, they pursued their journey, 
through the country of the Mosynaecians* The 
army next proceeded through the districts of the 
Chalybians, and arrived in the country of the 
Tyberenians, who treated the Greeks with much 
friendship and respect, and conducted them with 
much kindness and civility to the city of Coty- 
ora, a colony of the Sinopians. 

It might have been expected, that the Greeks, 
having arrived among their friends and rela- 
tions, would have been disposed to enjoy, in 
peace and security, the fruits of their past la* 
hours and dangera ; and if they were not in- 
clined to expose themselves tp the hostilities of 
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•the inhabitants of Paphlagonia and Bithynia, 
they might have waited until ships had arrived 
&om Sinope and Heraclea, or from the Spartan 
admiral in the HeUesp<»it ; but it is a more dif- 
ficult matter to conquer the passions, than to 
overcome an external enemy. The nearer they 
approached their native country, in the more 
real danger did their apparent security involve 
them* They had baf!led, during the course of 
d long and laborious journey, the open attacks 
and insidious conduct of the hostile barbarians, 
whose country they had traversed ; but the air 
of a Grecian eolony dissolved the discipline and 
union, which th^e fear of the enemy had hitherto 
preserved. While in the east, the Greeks had 
acted with unanimity and friendship ; they now 
began 'to feel the fatal effects of their provincial 
distinctions* Separate interests and opposite 
designs influenced the army : the wealthy were 
desirous of returning to their native country ; 
while those who had accumulated no riches, 
proposed to plunder friends and foes, Greeks 
and barbarians* The generals of the army held 
in contempt the troops that served under them; 
whilst the soldiers clamoured against and in- 
sulted their commanders. 

Xenophon, whose designs and intentions^ have 
been fully justified by himself^ was ambitious of 
forming a settlement of Grecians on the coast 
of the Euxine, which might soon render itself 
superior to all the other colonies in that neigh- 
bourhood, or perhaps to any in Asia, On the 
southern shores of the Euxine, there were many 
large and majestic forest trees, wonderfully 
adapted to the building of ships* There were 
also convenient harbours . for vessels^ and tbfi 
G2 
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neighbouring territory abounded with flax, iroflf 
and every other commodity necessary for raising 
and supporting a naval power. But this noble 
design, which might have been extremely useful 
and honourable to the army^ was defeated by 
the mean distrust of the enemies of Xenophon. 
They accused him of forming wild and danger- 
ous schemes ; and insinuated that his intentions 
were to keep the soldiers from home, that they 
might continue his dependants ; and, while they 
risked their own safety, procure for hhn fame 
and fortune. 

Whilst they remained at Heradlea, Cheiriso- 
phus returned with vessels from the Spartan 
ikdmlral) but the number was not sufficient for 
transporting the whole army. Chs^rined at 
ithls disappointment, and discontented with the 
conduct of their commanders, the troops formed 
a rash and dangerous project of dividing into 
separate bodies, and of prosecuting their jour* 
ney through Bithynia to ByzaiTtium, a distance 
of two hundred miles. In this expetfition the 
Greeks lost above a thousand men ; but the de- 
struction would have been much greater, had 
not the generous activity of Xenophon induced 
him to lead his own troops in the same direc- 
tion, that those pursued who had weakly deserted 
his standard. Cheirisophus died soon after, and 
the chief command devolving on Xenophon, he 
conducted them safe to Byzantium. 

No sooner had they arrived near it, than the 
mutinous spirit of the Grecian soldiery was 
again in ferment ; and their behaviour terrified 
the inhabitants of those countries. The ^Lace- 
demonian garrison in the city feared the assist* 
ance of suich dangerous allies i and Phamabazusi 
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the Persian satrap, alarmed for the safety of his 
province, made proposals to Anaxibias, to have 
them removed tt>to Europe* Allured by the 
bribes of the satrap, An^ticibius and his succes- 
sor Aristarchus made promises to the Greeks^ 
which they had neither the inclination nor abi- 
lity to perform. The troops, enraged at this 
disappointment, and at the treachery of the 
Spartan commanders, would have attacked and 
plundered Byzantium, had not the authority and 
the prudence of Xenophon restrained them* 

He besought them with tears and entreaties^ 
not to sully the honour they had acquired by a 
campaign evier memorable, and for a retreat 
conducted through so many hostile and barba<* 
rous nations* They had already attempted to 
dethrone the Persian monarch ; and if they also 
should excite the resentment of Sparta, what 
would be the qpnsequence but the destruction of 
themselves ? Athens, in the height of her splen- 
dour and powef, sovereign of all the islands^ 
possessed of a great number of cities both in 
Asia and Europe, with an armament of four 
hundred gallies, and an immense revenue and 
sum in her treasury, had not been able to oppose 
the arms and the power of Sparta* If, therefore^ 
they attacked Byaantium, they assaulted the do- 
minions of a people whose valour was irresistible, 
and whose vengeance it was impossible for them 
to avoid> 

Therfe arguments repressed the mutinous dis» 
positic9i of the Greeks for the present ; but no- 
thing could have restrained them long from 
attempting enterprises of a similar nature, had 
not an occasion presented itself of employing 
their dangerous activity in the service of Seu^^ 
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thes, a bold and successful adventurer of lower 
Xhrace. The father of Seuthes, whose name 
was Masades, reigned over some of the inha- 
bitants on the European shores of the Euxine 
andPropontis; but his subjects expelling him from 
his dominions^ he sought refuge with Medocusy 
king of the Odrysians, the most powerful tribe 
of upper Thrace* Medocus, having been long 
connected with the family of Seutbes by the ties 
of hospitality, generously entertained the fiither ; 
. and after the death of Msesades, extended his be-; 
nevolence to his son ; but the young prince, be- 
ing of an independent spirit, requested Medocua 
to grant him horses and soldiers, that he might 
attempt to regain the possession of his paternal 
dominions. 

He also sent to Xenophon, Medosades, a Thra* 
clan, who, understanding the Greek language,, 
served him in the capacity of an ambassador*. 
The terms of the treaty were, that every soldier 
should have a cycicene (about mghteen shillings 
sterling,) the captains two cyciqenes, and the 
generals four, of monthly pay. 'Their designs 
being communicated to the ai^my, the Greciaa 
commanders with their troops, set forward foi* 
the camp of Sejuthes. They arrived there after 
sunset ; and ahout midnight the whole army waa 
in motion. It was in the middle of winter, and- 
a deep snow covered the ground. The Thra- 
cians, clothed in skins of foxes, were siifficiently 
prepared for this nocturnal expedition ;- but the 
Greeks suffered much. The rapidity of their 
march, however, with the certain prospect of 
success, made the cold to be less felt. They 
burned, plundered, and destroyed^ wherever 
they arrived : the ravages and destructionj in* 
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deed, of that bloody night, sufficientif represent 
the uniform scene of cruelty, by which Seuthes^ 
in a few weeks, compelled into submission the 
inhabitants of the territory between the Euxine 
and Propontis. This territory, however, which 
was the most valuable part of the dominions of 
his father, could. not satisfy his ambition* In 
the space of two months he had extended his 
possessions several days march from the sea* 
His numerous but unskilfiil enemies, fighting 
singly, were successively subdued ; and the tribes 
whom he had vanquished increased the. number 
and the strength of his anny* The Othysians 
fiodced to his standard ; and the growing pros* 
perity of his fortune not seeming to require the 
sup^nrt, inclined him lo neglect the services of 
his Grecian ao^liaries. The ungrateful levity 
4if the Thracian wajif encouraged to this act by 
the insinuadon of a; fugitive Gveek, who strong- 
ly eitorteel Jiia mastcs to, defraod his jcaantry* 
men of their pay, and lo d^ver himself from 
their importunities by dismissing them., his ser-* 
vice. Seuthes, however, was afraid to proceed 
so far: he. lost his.heDour, without saving his 
money ; and the Grecian generals had soon an 
epportuhity tp reproach him for his perfidy^and 
ingratitude^ They were called away to engage 
in a more, honourable war, which the resentment 
of Aitaxerxes against the presumption of the 
3partaAs, for supporting the unfortunate rebelUoa 
of Cyrus, had Jaiidled* 

After the down&l of the Athenian greatness, 
several circumstances contributed to render Per* 
sia an enemy to the Spartans* The sovereignty 
they-possessed over all Greece, the conquests they 
had made on the coasts of Asiai the ext^t and 
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pre-eminence of their navaJ power, and, above 
alU their open participation in the rebellion of 
Cyrus, excited the resentment, of the Persiaii 
monarch* Their power rendered them the ri-? 
Tal, but their assistance of Cyrus made them 
the enemy, of Artaxerxes- He therefore re* 
solved to chastise their audacity, and commu-^ 
nicated his intentions to Tissaphemes, who was 
sent to the possession of his hereditary province 
in Caria, and had all the property of Cyrus 
bestowed on him^ for his recent fidelity and 
. services. 

He was also commanded to execute the ven<^ 
geance of the king upon the cities in Asda that 
belonged to the Spartan comnionwealth; He 
therefore attacked, without any fonhalities of 
declaring war, the £olians ; -wiule the satrap 
Fhamabaeus entered into his views, and'cohCiir^ 
red in all his measures. ' Tht> Lacsdsinoniaxi 
garrison, supported l^ tht 'townsmen, Yssistod 
the eiiemy, and defended themselves with great 
courage, l^ey, however,; isent to I^Acedsmon, 
and earnestly solicited such a reinforcement of 
troops, as might enable them to repel the enemyi 
and retain possession of their chieis* 
. The Spartan senate, diat they might .not be 
wanting in affording their allies every necessary 
assistance, levied without delay an army of five 
thousand Peloponnesian troops, and three hun'> 
dred Athenian horsemen, ThiDdbron, the Spar* 
tan, obtained the command of these forces, and 
had orders, as soon as he arrived in iSoliay to 
take the Creeks into his pay who had engaged 
in the expedition under Cyrus, and were now 
employed in the dishonourable service of an un* 
gratefial barbarian* The perfidy aAd meanness 
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t>f the conduct of Seuthes, who, though a prince, 
retdned his origmal manners of a Thracian rob* 
ber, made the proposal of joining his forces to 
those of Thimbron, very agreeable to Xeno- 
phbn* Six thousand men, therefore, who were the 
venerable remains of an army that had suffered 
so many hardships and dangers, ranged them* 
selves under the standard of Sparta. 

Thimbron opened tlie campaign against the 
fieutenant of Artaxerxes, and was at first suc- 
cessful* He took or regained the towns of Per- 
gamus, Teuthrania, Halisamia, Myrina, Cyme, 
and Gr3mium ; but the walls of Larissa, a strong 
town in the Tioas, defeated every effort for its 
reduction. The vigilant garrison, assisted by 
the inhabitants of &e place, made a vigorous 
sally, repelled the besieging army, and tmrned^ 
or otherwise destroyed their woiits. The Greek 
troops, composed of a motley assemblage fitim 
almost every Grecian community, could only be 
restrained from licentiousness by constant .-actiob 
and uninterrupted victory. Their mutinous spi- 
rit made them extremely formidable not only to 
each other, but to the Greeks of Asia. Com* 
plaint was therefore made to the Lacedscmoniaa 
government, of the rapacity of the troops, whose 
violence was ascribed to the weakness of the ge- 
neral. 

In consequence of these representadons, Thim- 
bron was deprived, of the comnfand, and dis-- 
graced, and the Spartans appointed Dercyllidas 
to be his successor. This man was possessed of 
very fertile resources, and without changing his 
principles could vary his conduct. He knew 
when to relax, and when to exact the obedience 
of the soldiers ; and to the qualifications of ^ 



general, added the reputatkm of beiiig' the best 
engineer of his time. The machines of wa!% 
which DercyUidas invented or improved, occa* 
sioned the reduction of Larissa in a little time r 
and such was the rapidity of his conquests, and 
-the moderate use he made of victory, that the 
one recommended him to the Spartan senate, 
while the other endeared him to die colonies of 
Asia. Their taxes were diminished ; their com- 
plaints heard with candour; and their differ- 
ences decided by him with the most iippartial 
justice. Disd^dning the cruel and arbitrary con- 
duct of his predecessors, he imposed no oppres- 
sive exactions on the peaceful citizens and hus- 
bandmen ; and that he might not incommode 
and burden the subjects and allies of Sparta with 
the maintenance of his tix>ops, he marched into 
Bithynia, and there fixed his quarters for the 
winter, where the valour of Xenophon and his 
brave followers had lately spread the terror of 
the Grecian name* 

Commissioners were sent early in the spring 
from Sparta, to inspect the affairs of Asia, and^ 
provided their observations concurred with the 
&vourable testinwnies they had already received, 
respecting the administration of DercyUidas, the 
Lacedaemonian commonwealth empowered them 
to prolong his authority for another year. When 
the commissioners were arrived at Lampsacus, 
where the artny was then, assembled, they as- 
sured the soldiers, that the Spartan republic^ en- 
tertained as high a sense qf their meritorious 
conduct during the last year, as they had seen 
l^ason to condemn^their former behaviour. One 
of the captains informed them, that however 
great might be the difference of the present, 
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compared wiUi the former conduct of the troops, 
the contrast between the two generals, Thimbron 
and DercyUidas, was still more remarkable. 
The Spartan commissioners then visited the 
neighbouring towns of ^olis and Ionia, which 
they found in a most flourishing and happy con- 
dition. 

Though Tisse^hernes had conducted a nu- 
merous and powerful army into upper Asia, his 
indolence and dili^ory conduct enabled the Gre- 
cian general to attempt- other enterprises. Am- 
bassadors had been sent to Sparta from the 
Greek colonies that inhabited the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, requesting the assistance of the Lace- 
daemonians against the barbarians of the adjoin- 
ing territory, who greatly disturbed and injured 
them. The inactivity, therefore, of the Persian 
governor, affording an x^portunity to Dercylli- 
das, he marched his troops to the protection of 
those industrious and distressed Greeks. The 
Chersonesus was one of the most fertile and best 
cultivated territories of the ancient world. In 
its extent, which was little more than seven hun- 
dred square miles, it contained eleven rich and 
flourishing cides, and several commodious . har* 
hours. Its situation, however, was such, that 
it joined the country of the fiercest tribes in 
Thrace, who failed not, on every occasion, to 
make, inroads into this, otherwise happy terri- 
tory, and to plunder the possessions of the 
Greeks. 

Dercyllidas was sensible, that his troops could 
easily have repelled the incursions of those bar- 
barous hordes : their \iilages and ^ habitations 
might have been destroyed, and their country 
plundered and laid waste; but when the armjr 
Vol. IV. M 
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bad beien wiJthdraiva, the bail^aiians woioM 4iave 
issued from their spcuise retreats in the woods 
and mountmns) and pouring down tlieir nume^^ 
nDus bands on the heiress Chersanese^ with their 
native fuiy heiglitened by i^esentment, have 
eonunitted still greater depredations* JDercyl- 
lidas, therefore, afforded those unhappy Greeks 
more useful assistance, by employing not tlie 
valQur but the labour of the soldiers in their 
defence. Accordingly, he formed a wall of 
great strength acxx)ss the isthmus that joined the 
Chersonese to the Thracian terntoiy« This w^ 
was commenced in the spring, but not fiiushed 
until near autumn, although the troops laboured 
incessantly, and were excited to action by rthe 
promise of gain from the w^lthy inhabitants of 
the province. 

DercyUidas had scarc^y returned from this 
useful employ^ment, when the conjoined fonces 
of the two Persian satraps, Phamabazus and 
Tissaphemes, made their appearance near Ephe^ 
sus. The Spartan commander immediately col- 
lected the whole of his troops, tliat he might give 
the enemy battle. The European Greeks dis* 
played an eagerness and zeal for the engage^ 
ment, worthy of Aemselves and their country j 
but the A^atics, whose minds had been enfee-^ 
bled and degenerated by a long series of oppres* 
sion, perceiving the numerous and powerinl aiu 
my of Persia, with which they bad to contefid, 
were greatly intimidated, and betrayed symp- 
toms of discontent. This panick might have 
proved &tal to the cause ^f Greecie, had not the 
troops of, Tissaphemes felt the same fear whiclv 
they had inspired. They recollected the bravery 
<S th^ ten thousand Greeks who had accomps^ 



v&ci Cyrus tn hi^ Persian expedition ; Tissupher^ 
Bcs, therefore, was prevailed on much against 
the mind of Phamabazus^ to propose a confer* 
ence ; and the irresolution of the Asiatick Greeks 
engaged Dercyllidas to accept the offer. An 
accommodation Was thus concluded, in which it 
was agreed, that the Greek cities should remain 
free; that Dercyllidas should retire with his 
tfoops ; that the Lacedsmonl^ governors should 
leave the cities ; and that this treaty sliould sub« 
sisft until the king of Persia and the state of 
Sparta either disavowed or ratified it*^ 

The de»gns of Tisaaphemes, however, in con^ 
eluding this treaty, were only to gain time by 
aiiniusing the enemy. The most solemno oaths 
find engagements had long lost their influence 
over his treacherous disposition. He waited with 
Impatience for the promised reinforcements out 
9i Asifty that he might renew the war ; but what 
he most wished to receive was a large fleet, 
equipped and prepared in silence and secrecy by 
the Persian monarch in the Phenician ports* 
1*he Spartan senate, however, were apprised oi 
^efse extensive preparations by Herodas, a Syra- 
cusan^ who, animated by his love to Greece, 
betrayed the counsels of his Phenician master* 
No sooner were the Spartans certified of the 
dangers that threatened them^ than they became 
ind^nant at the treacherous conduct of Tissa-^ 
pfaHties, »k1 the too^ easy credulity of their own 
getieral< 

The expddidon of king Agis against the Elean 
(Serritory, was the last exploit of his long and 
warlike reign. In his dymg moments, he ac- 
knowledged Leotychides as his son, whose l^gi- 
timitcy th^ le^Fity.or. the guilt. of his mother had 
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caused to be disputed. But this late recogni- 
tion was altogether ineffectual. The partisans 
of Agesilaus, who was the younger brother of 
Agis by the side of his father Archidamus, were 
not satisfied with the avowal of Agis, and there- 
fore contended against Leotychides, whom they 
entirely supplanted, and Agesifeus became Wng 
of Sparta. 

tJnder a diminutive and ignoble form Agesi- 
laus concealed the most shming and noble qua* 
lities, a vigorous and fervid mind, a manly ele» 
vation of character, and a generous ambition. 
These great endowments, adorned by the milder 
radiance of candour, modesty, condescension, 
and almost unlimited complaisance for hi» 
friends, attracted and preserved the notice and 
esteem of some of the most respectable persons^ 
in Sparta, None, however, was more attached 
by affection to Agesilaus than Lysander, who 
as his own ambitious designs and hopes of gran«^ 
deur had been blasted by the jealousy and resent* 
ment excited against his conduct, with like mag- 
nanimity endeavoured only to aggrandize his 
friend. The eloquence and ability of Lysander 
employed in behalf of .Agesilaus were success- 
ful ; but had he made use of the same powers 
for himself, they would have availed nothing. It 
was, therefore, principally by the intrigues and 
the influence of Lysander, that his favourite was 
declared successor to the vacant throne. By the 
same means, also, about two years afterwards^ 
he was elected commander in chief of the Greek 
armies in Asia ; an office less splendid, but of 
more weight and authority than king of Sparta. • 

During the intervals of these successive ho- \ 
nours^ a deep and dangerous conspiracy was 



bflbdied aguniBt tke existing goverdments, and 
in the suppression of which Agesilaus proved 
hk vigilant attention in the service of the repub- 
Ikfcr Cinadon) a youth of great personal strength 
and agility, and remarkable ibr his courage and 
awibition) was descended from an obscure &• 
milf ^ and fin<yng himself eiccluded from all 
shafe ki the administration^ by the undue parti« 
alky of the government of his country to the 
principles of aristocracy, he formed the resolu- 
tion of 4eatroyk)g- some of the most respectably 
fiuniliesin Sparta^ and of establishing a milder 
and more equal dynasty. His designs were com* 
municated to men of lua own, and of an in* 
fofrior condition. He arraigned the arrogance 
and cpuelty of particular senators ; and he en* 
deavoured to animate his hearers to the enter* 
prise, by setting befi>re thean the strength and 
numbers of their own party, and the compara- 
tive .weaikneasof the en^n3F, who might be taken 
unarmed, and cut off by surprise. 

In the mean time, Agesikus performed the 
accualxmied vows and sacrifices for the safety of 
the republick.^ The priest, probably from some 
c(41u«on or inlimation given, ha\ing examined 
the «»trails, ssdd, that the appearance foreboded 
a: 4readfol and conceialed danger. A second 
«ktim was sacrificed, when the same un&vour* 
able symptoms still appeared; but when the 
thtftl sacriiioe was examined, the priest exclaim^ 
cd, ^^ We seem^ O Agesilaus T to.be in the midst 
of our enemies/* Soon after this, Cinadon was 
<fenounced to the mi^istrates as a person guilty 
of treasonable designs* His accuser said, that 
Cinadon, Staving attempted to i^ender him an ac* 
fBompIioe ££ ^m crimes, desired htm to number 
H^ 
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in the great square of the citf, aH^he Spartms 
whom he saw in that spacious resort* He ac« 
cordingly counted the king, the ephori, the seQ»« 
tors, and about forty other Spartans ; and then 
asked Cinadon his motives for requiring him l» 
perform that seemingly useless trouble. ^^ B»^ 
cause," replied he, '^I reckon the Spartans to 
be enemies, and all the rest, whose great num* 
bers you behold in the market place, to be 
friends. Nor does this proportion, said he, api* 
ply only to Sparta; in the adjacent territory^ 
we shall have one enemy in every house, the 
master, but all the rest will be our partisans*'' 
Cinadpn then informed him, that the greatest 
part of the conspirators, having been trained to 
war, had arms in their hands, and as for, the rest 
that should join theni, the shops of the armour^ 
ers, the tools of the artificers that wrought in 
wood, stone, and metal, and the instruments of 
agriculture, would supply them with weapona 
sufficient for attacking unarmed men* 

The Spartan magistrates were roused into 
activity, by the alarming intelligence they had 
received. Not knowing, however, the extent of 
his resources, or the number of his associates^ 
Jhey deemed it imprudent to apprehend Cinadon 
in the city. Having experienced his readiness 
and valour to engage in difficult and dangerous 
enterprises, they desired him to go to Auion^ to 
seize and bring to Sparta certain daring violators 
of the publick peace and of the laws of the reptd>» 
lick; amongst whom was a beautiful young wo- 
man, who corrupted the manners both of young 
and old. The government prepared w«^gons» 
and every thuig necessary for conducting tho 
prisoners to Sparta ; and the senate appointed n 
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hffge bodf of covalrjr, to accompanf Cfamdon in 
this expedition, who <Md not in the least su^yeet 
that these horseiotti had received orders to ap* 
prdsend himself. No sooner however, had th^ 
pmceeded to a sufficient distance from the citf > 
thMk Cinadon was taken into custody, and com^^ 
pelled hj the tentpr of immediate death to de- 
noimce his accomplices. Their names being 
made known to the senate, they were secured, and 
the principal of them wene scourged through the 
city^ gored with instruments of cruelty, and then 
put to death* 

Whilst the rash enterpriae of Cinadon filled 
the niinds of men 'with alarm, the Spartans re- 
ceived the unwelcome intelligence of the formi«< 
dabie preparations made by the Persian monarch 9 
and Lysander engaged them to employ the great 
and solid, but as yet unknown abilities of 
their young and warlike prince, against ^q^' 
the power of Artaxerxes. Agesilauswas 
the first Grecian king, since the time of Aga-^ 
mexnnon, who led the united forces. of his coun« 
try against Asia*. But his expedition, though 
not less important tlian the actiims of the sons of 
Atveus, is nevertheless nmch inferior in renown* 
The conquests of Agesilaus surpassed in misfi>r<» 
tunes the tragical occurrences before Troy. 
Greece sHffered extremely under both expedi-^ 
tions, but the victories of Lysander were more 
fatal to his country, than the subversion and 
destruction of the kingdom of Priam* 

Three thousand Lacedaemonian freedmeut 
and a body of foreign troops, chifeiiy collected 
from the confederate cities in Peloponnesus, ao* 
cfunpanied Agesilaus into Asia* Ever since 
the insular and imprudient conduct of Agisi 
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in the expeditka jaguwit Arg^cw^ the SparCatt 
kinp^ had been alwajs attended in the field by 
ten deputies, whose eoncurrcnce was neceftsBir^t 
m all pttbitick tneasures. Agesilaos, howevery, 
demandedi that instead of ten, he might be al^^ 
lowed thirtf counselloFs. By this ai&l policy, 
be augmeated the number, hot lessened the im< 
portance of the Spartan senators* As each p«P4 
son found he possessed less weight and influence 
ii% the council^ the members were less desiroos 
of the honour of their bodf ; and, therefore, 
were more easily swayed and gOTerned by th^ 
win of the king. 

Lysander, \^ose name in Asia was terrtbie ta 
smiie, and illustrious to others, was treated for 
some time with more honour than AgesUaus* 
The rest of his colleagues became uneasy at the 
respect paid to one of their own body, in prefe<» 
rence to the rest ; and considered themselves ad 
degraded from being counsellors of the king, 
into officers, or servants of Lysander* Tbey^ 
made known their grievances to Agesilaus, who 
avBiUed himself of their complaints, to humUo 
the arrogance of a rivals that had been the chief 
avtfaor and promoter of his pi'esent greatness* 
He thwarted the measures of*IL.ysander, denied 
his requests, and employed him in offices ddro« 
gatery to his dignity. By these means, he ren?-' 
dered htm contemj^ble in the eyes of those wha 
had fimnerly feared him* 

This ungenerous treatment >of a benefactovi 
and the ambitions views of Lysander himself, 
jwhich were able to excke in an otiberwise virtu- » 
oais mhxl, the blackest ingratitude, pitwe that 
no true ^endship is capable of eacisting k»ng be» 
l«!!eeQ two persons animattsd by a love efp«we£4; 
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After an open rupture^ which ended in a pretend- 
ed reconciliation, Lysander was appointed am« 
bassador to the allies of Sparta near the Helles- 
pont. This office he performed with great dili- 
gence and integrity, and persuaded Mithridates, 
a Persian, at variance with Phansibazus, to re* 
volt with a body of troops and join Agesilaus* 
But stiil finding the king ill affected towards 
him, he returned disgracefully to Sparta, enrag- 
ed at his disappointment, and vowing revenge 
for the indignities and insults offered him by a 
man whom he had always served with fidelity^ 
and whose ingratitude was more intolerable than 
the injustice of all his enemies together* 

Agesilaus appointed Ephesus to be the head- 
quarters of his trciops } the central sitoalion of 
which, rendered it the nx>8t convenient rendez- 
vous for the recruits that flocked to his standard 
from every part of the coast; and this station 
enabled him to conceal from the enemy which 
of their provinces he proposed to invade. Tis- 
saphenies sent a messenger thither to demand of 
Agesilaus'the reason of. those vast preparations* 
Agesilaus niade aiiswer, that the Asiatick Greeks 
might enjoy the same freedom as their £mx>- 
pean brethren* The . messengers from Tissa-^ 
phemes said, that the colonies should enjoy ^etr 
ancient freedom and independence. Artaxerxes^ 
they declared, had nb hostile intentions against 
either the Greeks in Asia,. or Europe; and the^ 
treaty that had been concluded between Tisaa-^ 
phemes and-. Dercyllidas, might be expected 
shortly frdm Suza, ratified and confirmed by. 
the Persian mbnarch* Until a firm and iaating. 
peace stioidd take ^ace between Artaxerxes and 
the Gr^dO) Tissaphemes^ therefor^y earntatljF 
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ftqiiesle^ that the truce might be continued oft 
both sides, and he waa reacty to confirm it, 
ia Mrhatever manner Agesilaus thought proper. 

The Spartan king remembering the former 
pw^dy of the satrap, arid judging that his pre- 
sent and future actions would be similar to those 
the Greeks had already experienced, frankly 
confessed his suspicions of treachery. Being un- 
wiHtng, however, to embroil his country in an 
unnecessary war, when peace might be t^tained^ 
he ffi^Atched Oercyllii^s and tvro other Spar-»^ 
tans, to renew the late engagement with Tissa- 
pfaerties. The perfidious Persian again swore to 
the fidelity of the ehgagenient^ and broke" the 
s<)imn ties for the last time*^ When he had re- 
ceived the reinforoenfiems^ whioh he had so long- 
expected, Tissapbernies gave orders to Agesiko^ 
tor quit Epiiesasyand etacuattethe Asiatick doastr 
and if he refused to comfrfy \tith these demands^ 
yie satn^ threatened to employ the whole weightr 
of the Persiaa arms ki enforcing obedience* Ttte^ 
fiiends of the Spartan general^ were aburmed at 
tbis unexpected command ; bat the prudeiit ott 
piras Agesilaus seemed more cheeifu) than usoa]^ 
and observed that he rejoiced to conunence a 
war under sudi fi w ro u gat b le atfspices, io. whiclr 
tlie gods would undoubtedly reveitge their own 
cflEOse, and punish the treachdry of iMsapbernes* 

In tbe meaiv time, tfaw Splntan genenll prcpar^^ 
od to encoQQter the insidJoua eais of the Persiafto 
wkh eqnal, biit in6ce imiocsivt add#e$8«. Caria: 
was ^e ' fsnrouirlte readsiice of TisBaphemes^ * 
wbich he had beaatiffie4 and adottisd by manf. 
votepuious parkis arid palaces, and strengthened^ 
with a fortress, in wftkh was deposited aH hi« 
Wiltott* Ageslknvi iBdustrioin^ prQpagiit4d:.it 



teptttt^ that lie' intended to tnaFch into this pvo^ 
YiDce^ to plunder .and lay waste the poSses* 
sions of Tissaphemes* In order to render this 
j^epoit more crediUe, he gave commands to the 
interrening cities to mend the roads, to furnish 
pnovidons for the soldiers, and to prepare every 
thing necessary £>r fecilitating the march of the 
Grecian army* 

From these circumstances, Tissaphemes doubt'^ 
ed not that Caria was the intended object of the 
Spartan's ^pedition* To this opinion he was 
Biill Either inctined^ by considering that the pro* 
vihce of Caiia was mountainous^and therefore 
<:avalr^, with which (he Greeks were ill provide 
ed, could be of little or no service. He there^ 
upon ordered his own body of horse to march 
to. the piainii of Meander, and there encamp, 
that they might intercept the passage-of the ene* 
my ; but Agesilaus having left a garrison of su^ 
ficient strength, in Ephesus, quitted that city, 
and turning moth towards the govemment of 
Phamabazus, advanced by rapid marches into 
Phrygia, the rich plunder ol which district well 
repsdd the labour and fatigue of the troops* 
When Tissaphemes understood whither iht 
4^arta|i general had directed his course, he was 
unwilling to weaken his army by aittempting the 
Telief ol the province of Phamabazus; and 
therefore remaijoed inactive on the fruitful hanks 
of the Meander, still expecting that the Greeks 
-would march from Ephesus and attack Caraa* 
Buni^ the greatest part of the summer, Phry^- 
gia was plundered by Agesilaus. In several 
engagements the barbarians were routed, and 
4ii^ng, at length, tliat resistance was vain and 
iueffectuai, they 4esisted from deii^ding tbei^ 
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country. The Greeks were not even halw«ed 
in- their retreat, but were permitted to return 
laden with spoil to Ephesus* 

The meanest soldier in the Grecian service 
did not endure more labour nor £Eitigue, during 
the Phrygian expedition, than Agesilaus. He 
was not distinguished by his dress, his food, nor 
his accommodations, by day or night, from any 
of his men* The inactive season of the year was 
most diligently and usefully employed in mak- 
ing preparations for the next campaign. £phe- 
sus and the neighbouring towns glowed with 
the ardour of providing shields, spears, swords, 
and helmets ; and the Phrygian wealth was em- 
ployed in hastening the hand of industry. Age- 
silaus exempted the opulent citizens from the 
service of the ensuing campaign, provided they 
furnished a horseman properly equipped, to per- 
form their duty ; and he encouraged the inha- 
bitants of the country, by great rewards, to 
'form their best horses to the discipline of the 
^eW. 

The martial amusements, which formed the 
truest image and the best school of vrar, were 
the exercise of the veteran soldier^ and of 
the new Jevies within the walls of Ephesus* 
Often did the Spartan king condescend to dis- 
pute with the soldiers of his army the prize of 
valour or dexterity. His popular and obliging 
manners gained the affections of his troops; 
while the superiority of his talents conmianded 
their respect and willing obedience. They vied 
with one another in loyalty to their prince, and 
in gratitude to the gods. '' What then," says 
Xenophon, a soldier, a philosopher, and a man 
of piety, <' might not be expected from troops 
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that ddighted in the exercise of war, respected 
their general, and reverenced the gods ?" 

The expectation of Xenophon was fully gra- 
tified in the success of the next campaign. In 
the Lacedaemonian republick, the revolutions of 
office were annual. Accordingly, the Spartans 
eent, early in the spring, the commission of thirty 
tounsellins, to supply the place of Lysander and 
his colleagties. The various depaitments of mi* 
Htary command were distributed among the 
members of this new council whom Agesilaus 
deemed roost deserving.^ The superior abilities 
t)f Herippidas recommended him to the Spar- 
tan ; and he was intrusted with the veteran ar- 
•my that served under Cyrus, in his expedition 
against the Persian monarch. The cavalry were 
^committed to fhe care of Xenophon. The new 
levies, raised in the Asiatick territory, were com- 
manded by Mygdo;' and the Lacedemonian 
freedmen, by Scythes. The general reserved 
-for himself, as his own peculiar care, the whole 
•of the faithful and warlike body of Peloponne- 
siaii allies, the flower of their youth. 

That he might create in the minds of his sol- 
diers a contempt for the effeminacy of their ene- 
mies, he ordered the Phrygian prisoners to be 
brought forth naked, and exposed for sale. Their 
habits were soon purchased; but as for them- 
selvesi the Greeks considered them of no va- 
lue whatever. They viewed witli contempt the 
delicate whiteness of their skins, their flaccid 
musdes, their awkward motions, their shape- 
less forms, and unwieldy corpulence. An ene- 
.my of this kind they regarded as little superior 
to an army of women. Ajgesilaus, pointing to 
the Phrygians) said to the Grecian soldiers, 
Vol. IV. I 
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*< 5^^ there against whom vfejight^* and showing 
them their rich spoils^ ^^andtherefor what wejight^^* 
When the season approached for taking the 
field, the Spartan commander declared that he 
should no longer be satisfied with ravaging the 
extremities, but was determined to enter Lydia^ 
and attack the centre of the Persian dominions* 
Tissaphemes however, still remembeijng th^ 
first stratagem of Agesilaus, again conducted 
his troops to the banks of the Meander, and re- 
inforced with the flower of his army the severs^ 
garrisons in Caria ; but the satrap was greatly 
disappointed in supposing that Caria was the 
main object of approaching hostilities. The 
Spartan general was too able a warrior to re,«- 
peat the same game: he thei'efore on this ocqa*- 
sion, carried into execution the design he had 
publickly avowed ; and marched his troops into 
the , interior of Lydia, advanced towards the 
royal city of Sardas, and ravaged the whole ad- 
joining territory without encountering any oppo- 
sition* He had already acquired much boot]!) 
and shaken, the fidelity of the Lydians, before 
Tissaphemes, apprised of his real intentions^ 
could hasten to the relief of the country. The 
Spartan general, knowing that the infentry of 
the satrap had not had time to arrive, resolved 
to give battle to the Persian troops before the 
whole of the forces should be assembled ; and, 
after several successful skirmishes, the Persians 
were defeated in a general engagement, on the 
banks of the river Pactolus. The camp of the 
enemy was surrounded and taken, in which, 
besides other riches, he found seventy talents of 
silver. 

After this battle, the Greeks were at liberty 
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to plunder and ravage the whole coiinUy as tfiey 
thought proper* . TLssaphemes, the perfidious 
and unrelenting foe of die Grecians^ suspecting 
(iie event of the eng£^ment> had taken the op- 
portunity of throwing himself, with a consider- 
able body of troops, widiin the strong walls of 
Sardis. Here his cowardice prompted him to 
reside, and he displayed the inglorious pride of 
pomp and luxury, while his master's valuable 
provinces were suffering under the despoiling 
hand of a victorious invader.^ The time of bis 
punishment was, however, &st approaching : his 
whote life had been uniformly wicked and dis^ 
graceful; but hb last action bad brought dishos- 
aour on the armi of Art^erxes, and rendered 
the whole country an easy prey to. the hostile in- 
vaders. The king therefore cancelled, by pne 
stroke of royal, ingratitude^ the merit and ser« 
Tices:of innumerable perfidies and cruelties, comi- 
outted in order to promote the interests of the 
P«*sian monarch* Tithraui^es was sent from 
i^uza^ to seize this powerful satrap; fearing, 
•however, that he might become a very danger- 
ous enemy, Artaxences gave orders that he 
should act with wariness and caution in this 
jenterprise* Accordingly, Tithraustes requested 
Tissaphernes to confer with him on the plan of 
operations intended to be pursued in the next 
campaign* The obnoxious satrap, not suspect- 
ing the design formed agsunst him, attended 
without a sufiicient guard, and was seized, and 
his head struck off by the commands of the 
king. 

' Tithraustes had come fixmi Babylon, escorted 
byji nui^eroua and powerful body of cavalry. 
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and was appointed, by the rojal mandate, go^ 
vcmor of the provinces of Asia minor, and 
commander of the armies employed against the 
Greeks. Having removed the only rival who 
had interest or ability to oppose the execution of 
his commission, he sent an embassy to the Spar- 
tan general ; and, that he might induce Agesi- 
laus to enter into his views, he made him some 
very considerable presents. The ministers of Ti- 
tbraustes represented, that the author of the war, 
and of the differences that subsisted between 
Greece and Persia, having been removed, there 
-was nothing to oppose an accommodation between 
the two countries. The Persian :monarch, they 
said, consented that the Asiatick cities should :en'> 
joy their liljerty, provided they paid their cus- 
tomary tribute to the kingi and Agesilaus, with 
his troops, returned into Greece. The Grecian 
commander replied, that the alternative of peace 
or war depended not on himself, but on the de- 
termination of the assembly and senate of Spar- 
ta; that the Greeks considered it as more ho- 
nourable and glorious to take spoils from their 
enemies, than to receive presents from them ; ^ 
and that he could not withdraw his army from ' 
the east, without receiving the express command 
of the republick. 

The artful satrap, perceiving the impossibility 
of interrupting, determined at least tpi divert 
the course of hostilities. He knew perfectly yfeil 
the use of money as an instilment of negocia- 
tion. The tranquillity of the provinces uiidier 
his government was therefore purchased ^yith a 
very large sum ; and Agesilaus, coasidering it 
as a matter of little impojrtanoe what part of the 
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d^fiiiiolons of Persia was invaded,, removed his 
- forces out of Lydia, and marched again into 
Phrj^gk, the province of Phamabazus. 

Whilst the Spartan general was pursuing his 
journey northwards, he received a letter from 
the magistrates of Lacedsmon, testifying their 
grateful acknowledgments and admiration of 
his conduct. The term of his command was 
also prolonged, and the care of a numerous fleet 
that had sailed from Greece two years before, in 
order to co-operate against the common enemy^ 
was intrusted to him« This fleet, consisting of 
ninety gallies, was commanded by Pharax ; and 
had, during the glorious victories of Agesilaus, 
performed very signal and meritorious services. 
Ariaxerxes still carried on tliose naval prepara- 
tions which had first alarmed Greece. Nume- 
rous and powerful squadrons were equipped in 
the several ports of Phoenicia and Cilicia, and 
other maritime provinces, so that the Persian 
fleet was much superior, in point of strength, to 
the whole naval armament of Greece : but the 
vigilant and active Pharax prevented the union 
of those squadrons. The rebellious viceroy of 
£gypt aflbrded every necessary for liis fleet ; and 
an alliance had been entered into between Spar^ 
ta and bim. Cyprus, Rhodes, and the several 
^ ports of the Grecian cities in the Carian Cher- 
Bonesus, were friendly and open to his cruisers. 
The Grecian adtniral availed himself of tlTese 
opportunities of annoying the enemy. The hos- 
tile shores were strictly guarded : he divided or 
combined his armament according as the exir 
geocy of affairs seemed to require ; and he not 
only prevented the enemy from making a de» 
scout on the Peiopoonesian coa;$t^ but even de* 
12 
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teirisd their afeipsfVom navigating thie AfttatliSc 
scrts.- , . . - - . . • 

, Sparta, however, hadtio sooiler conferred tht» 
g^at and t6iprecedefited honoctr en Agesilaus, 
in^hifch the command of the armies by sea and 
land tl^s confided to him, than, unmindful 6f the 
services and activity of Pharax, he removed that 
vei*y deserving oflficer fh>m the. office of admiral 
aiid snbstitttted in hw place Pfsander, who Was. 
one of his near relations. Thie man was indeed 
possessed of the ambitious valour and manly 
firmness characteristick of the Spartans ; but was 
WhoHy deficient in the experience and abilities^ 
requisite for the discharge of so important a 
tnist. , - ' 

' Agesilaus still continued in Phrygia, r&vttging 
and desolating the province of Pharhabazusy and 
obliguigthe satrap, who was unable to oj^se 
the irresistible force of the Grecian army, to fljr 
from post' to post, and at length successively te^ 
quit every part of his valuable province. The 
camp ofPharoabazus was surrounded and forced 
by a detachment df troops sent under the conm 
mahd of Spithtidates, and a very valuable booty 
fblind In it. The fame of these victories ana 
exploits procured great respect for the Grecian 
troops, and inspired the neighbouriHg countries 
with terror.- Cotys, or Cory las, the king ef 
Paphlagonia, who disdained the alliance of the 
Persian monarch, humbly requested that the 
native valour of hi^ numerous* and tnvincibk^ 
cav^ry might be incorporated with the Grecian 
troo^. 

Phamabazus seeing his province ravaged and 
laid desolate, and unable to resist the depreda* 
tions of the eDemy> demanded an interview m'dk 



Asfci&iia- AeeKxfdin^ff the {face md tioie 
ijeing lappointcd) the Spartan, general arriTcd 
'tot^ and teit hmsclf down Under a (ree* m exr 
tpibetatxiD iDf the satrnp. When f^bumiOiazvs ap*> 
"peared) faia peo|4e ^nielkd: for him rich earpeta 
of various colours, and magnificcmt cushions on 
nrhkh to i^litie-s but, pereeiviog that the Spar- 
tan general, sat only on the ground* the i stitrltp 
grew, aahamed.of his efieniin2icy» and refused the 
splendid seat that had been prepaid for him. 

Phamabazus then observed) that during the 
Peloponnesian ¥rar he had assisted the LAcedie* 
jnoiiians to the utmost of his power ; . that ht 
was .surprised the Greeks should attack his prc^ 
•vi^ce^ hvtm and destroy the towns and villages^ 
and ravage the whole country ; but. that, if it 
was their custom to treat friends and benefactots 
in. this manner, he knew not why they should 
make any professions of honour and virtuer When 
it was plain they distinguished not in their ao- 
tions, what was just and equitable^ from that 
whicli was obviously the reverse. These com* 
plsdnts, which were not without foundationy^ 
were urged in a modest and pathetick manner. 
Agesilaus, in reply, told him, that if he would 
declare I himself independent, and prefer the 
firiendship and altiance of the Greeks to the 
servitude of the Persian monarch, they would 
defend his possessbns^ and secure to him the enr 
joyment of hia liberty^. Fhaxnabaais observed^ 
that without a breach of fidelity, and the most 
treachoous behaviour, he could not quit the seiv 
vice of the Persian monarch, unless the king 
should give him some vei*y powerful reason for 
acting, thus. To this Agesilaus rejoined) thai 
these noble sentiments made him still more .dfi> 
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feiFOUs of the friendship and alliahce ofPbama« 
bazus; but since the satrap could not grant 
them without suffering dishonour, the Greeks 
should be withdrawn from his government, and 
not return into his province so long as they could 
Subsist any where else* 

Deputies were sent from the inferior satraps 
of the Persian monarch, soliciting the &vour of , 
the Spartan general, in the expectation that the 
unknown dominion of Greece would be more 
tolerable and lighter than the oppressive yoke 
of Persia, which they had long experienced to 
be rigorous and severe. The deceitful Arixus, 
who had shared the guilt but not the punish- 
ment of Cyrus, could never be reconciled to Ar- 
taxerxes, against whom he had once rebelled* 
The situation he had formerly held, and the 
wealth which he possessed, gave him great and 
unlimited influence over the numerous barba- 
rians that followed the standard of Cyrus, and 
who were so much discontented with the oppres- 
sions under which they suffered, that the flame 
of revolt might again be easily kindled. 

All Asia minor was now in commotion. 
Egypt, under the discontented and factious Ne- 
phres, had already rebelled ; and, in short. Age- 
silaus, at the head of about twenty thousand 
Greeks, and an almost innumerable body of 
barbarian allies, might very naturally expect to 
shake, if not overturn, the throne of Artaxerxes* 
He certainly did form the design of attacking 
the Persian monarch in the centre of his domi* 
nions, that he might disturb the tranquillity and 
repose he enjoyed at Ecbatana and Suza* In 
this he was probably encouraged by. the experi- 
ences of Xenophon, his friend and admirery.wlia 
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was the companion t>f his arms and the partaker 
of his glory. 

It is probable that, had this ehtei^prise been 
undertaken, the success, however splendid, would 
not have been followed by aiiy solid advantages ; 
since Sparta formed too narrow and feeble «w 
basis on which to support such a weight of con- 
(fixesL But this de^gn proved abortive by means 
of intelligence, equally unexpected and distress* 
fill, that arrived from Greece* Tithraustes, see- 
ing the tendency of the victories gained by the 
Spartan general, and desirous of presenting 
their effects, determined, with the approbatbn 
of Artaxerxes^ to endeavour to Corrupt with 
gold the Grecian councils. , being well aware, 
that the pride and oppression of Sparta towards 
their neighbours and allies, ever since they had 
becoime the masters and arbitrators of Greece, 
had universally disgusted the' ^ther states^ and 
€:scited a discontent, which .was ready, on the 
£rst occasii^n,. to. break put iat^Jrdiellioii. 

The unsuspectitig confidences d" Fisauder, the 
newly, created admiral of the Spartans, left the 
Cretan and -£gean seas y^ry caa^essly guarded* 
This neglect Was not unperceived by Tithraustes, 
who dispatdied Timocrates, a Rhodian^ into 
Greece, a person well qualified by bribes and 
address, to gain over to his party. the discontent^- 
ed and factious of the Grecian people, thi^ were 
the enenpies. of Sparta. Tinjocrates carried with 
him no less a 3i|m ithan fifty talents. (about nine 
thousand pounds sterling)} which sum he distri- 
buted amcmgst the seditious citizens of-Argos, 
Corinth, and Thebes.? -The tyranny of Sparta 
nqt only resouiided through the several cpmmur 

^ti^<>f whlph jh^? veiia|4?pteto w«r^m«w^ 
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bers) but was soon heard in every other Greciaii 
state. It was represented that the injustice^ the 
cruelty, and the immeasurable ambition of Spar- 
ta, had induced that haughty republick to mak6 
the slaves soldiers, that she might thereby make 
iier> allies slaves. The invasion and destruction 
of the Elean territory, sacred to the gods, was 
a,rrai^ed in terms of the greatest reproach. It 
was intimated, that every other Grecian com<>- 
munity must expect the same fate, unless they 
prepared, whilst it was in their power,, to resist 
the oppression of the Lacedemonian republick ; 
fbr that the conquests of Sparta in Asia were 
pursued with no odier view than that of luUing 
the security of Grea:e, and thereby enslaving 
more effectually the whole nation.' t. 
... SpaHa, it must be confess*ed, had^ since th^ 
subversion of the Athenian greatness, rendered 
herself equally odious to those who had been 
her friends and her fees. The Corinthians, At^ 
cadians, and Achsfciahs, who had b^n the £iit£« 
lul and powerf^l allies of Sparta, complained 
with no less warmth than justice^ that,. after 
•partaking the toils md dangers of the Pelopori^ 
nesian war, tiiey had been cruelly debarred from 
participating in the advantages that, resulted 
&om victory. The communities which^ after 
the power of Sparta began to appear superior 
to that of Athens, had revolted from their altev 
gianceto the latter state, complsdncd that their 
blood and their treasures had been spent ^ vam. 
Freedom and independence had been the sole 
object of their desires, and for th^m Ihey had 
bravely contended in M the vicissitudes of the 
fortune of war; but their valour had been re- 
i^strded by the y<*e of Spart% «^ still more ojfr 



pressive and intoleraUe servitude than what 
they had before ezpeiienced. Argos had for a 
long time been the enemy, and Thebes now as* 
pired to the rivalship of the Lacedsmonian re^ 
publick ; but Athens, more than all the rest, at- 
tempted to rid lierself entirely of the Lacedae- 
monian influence ; and the Athenians, animated 
by the patriotism and virtues of ThrasybnlnS) 
who had delivered his country from the tyran<- 
Qical oppression of aristocracy, longed for no- 
thing more earnestly, than that they might em- 
ploy the moments of returning strength in the 
pursuit of glory and of revenge. on that «tate 
which had reduced them to subjection. 

The corruption of those morbid humours, 
which, if left to themselves, would in a little 
time have fermented and become dangerous was 
easily hastened by the mercenary emissaries of 
Tithraustes. Sparta, too, emplovin^ her arms 
in the oxiquest and subjugation of foreign do* 
minion, seemed &vourabte for being assaulted 
by the neighbouring and hostile republicks. The 
Thebans bad not, for some time, disguised the 
sentiments by which they were actuated i and 
their conduct sufiiciently betrayed their hostile 
intentions against the Spartan commonwealth; 
The assistance necessary .toifv]^s carrying, on 
ttie war in Asia, they had npt^ly absolutely re^ 
fosed ; but even when A^silaus had occasion 
to pass through their territory in his way to the 
east, they treated him with great disrespect and 
indignity* 

But how.nupienous and^reat soever were the 
causes, that pccasloned a rupture among the 
communities of Gwece, the strength and pow^r 
of Sparta were so well known, and the ^ralour 
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of Ageailaus was fio renowned, that none of the 
.Grecian states, iniimcal to the interests of Lace« 
daemon, had the courage openly to declare war. 
Aftar. various, but secret conferences, it was de^ 
4ermined to attack the Spartans by means of 
4lieir faithful allies the Phocians. They per- 
suaded a fierce and insolent people, that inha- 
bited a territory in the neighbourhood, of Phocis, 
to leTy contributions from a district to which 
they could have no just pretensions. This coun-» 
try .had been the subject of much altercation, and 
<>ccasioned many disputes between the Tbebans 
and Phocians. The latter people, however, took 
up arms in consequence of this late aggression, 
and resolved to revenge the injury done them ; 
whilst the Thebans, on the contrary, prepared to 
abet the injustice of the Locrians. It was ex* 
pected, and the expectation was gratified, that 
the Spartan commonwealth would soon inter- 
fere in a matter,, which so nearly concerned the 
interests of her faithful allies of Phocis. 

The Locrians applied to Thebes for assistance, 
which was readily granted them ; and the Pho- 
cians addressed themselves to Sparta, acknow^ 
ledging they were the aggressors, but declared 
that they had been obliged to have recourse to 
arms for the defence of their territories. The 
irascible pride ol^parta, always ready to in- 
flict the greatest severities for the most trivial 
offences, was inflamed by the supposed injury 
their allies had suffered, and thus conspired with 
the sanguine expectations of the Thebans. Ly- 
sander* though now an old man, grew extremely 
uneasy at the inactivity of his life ; the Thebans 
also bad become obnoxious to him, because they 
had asidsted Athens in shaking off the yoke^ 
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tllfe thirty tyrants ; and therefore, he persuaded 
the ephori and senate, once more to intrust him 
with the command of an amiy* 

As soon as Lysander had prevailed in his re- 
^uest^ he began to make preparations for com- 
mencing hostilities; and having assembled the 
Maleans, Heracleans, and other northern con- 
federates of Sparta, he put himself at the head 
of a powerful body of troops, and penetrated 
into the Theban territories, whilst Pausanias, 
the Spartan king, with six thousand Peloponne- 
sians, co-operated with this experienced com- 
mander> and attacked Boeotia, on the side of Ci- 
thron. Lysander having reduced several towns 
in the territory of Thebes, proposed to march 
against Haliartus, and sending notice to Pausa- 
nias of his intentions, desired him to hasten thi- 
ther with his troops. The unfortunate messen- 
ger, however, was intercepted, and the letter, in 
which Lysander had signified his purpose, and 
appointed the time and place of rendezvous, w^s 
oarried to Sparta. 

When this useful intelligence was made known 
tothe Thebans, there arrived in their city a large 
reinforcement of Athenian troops, whom, though 
their own capital was defenceless and without 
walls, Thrasybulus had persuaded to brave the 
sesentment of Sparta. To these auxiliaries, the 
Thebans intrusted the defence of their city, their 
wives, their children, and their dearest interests ; 
and the warlike youth of Thebes, and all those 
of a military age assembled, and marched to 
Haliartus, a space of fifteen miles, during the 
night. No sooner did they arrive at that city, 
than the inhabitants, supposing they had been 
enemies, were filled with the greatest constema* 
Vol. IV- K 
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tlon ; and wh^n they understood who they ^»tre^ 
and the object of this nocturnal expeditioiiy they 
were still more deefdy affected. The Theban^ 
endeavoured to dissipate the fears, and excite the 
hopes of their friends, by representing that they 
should not only be able to save the town from 
^ling into the hands of the enemy, but obtain 
a great and signal victory over the Spartan 
troops. 

Lysander arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Haliartus the s^me, night; but, though at the 
approach of day heard nothing of Pausanias, 
his troops being flushed with recent victory, and 
disdaining to depend on the tardy motions of 
their auxiliaries, he was induced to make an as* 
sault upon the town. Accordingly, he drew up 
his forces, and perceiving the walls and battle^ 
ments to be unguarded, he entertained great 
hopes of success. Before, however, any breach 
was made, the gates were suddenly thrown 
open, and the Thebans and Haliartians issued 
out in order of battle, and with irresistible fury. 
The Lacedaemonians were instantly attacked 
with great bravery ; and Lysander, with a priest 
that attended him, was slain on the first onset. 
Before the Spartan troops had time to recover 
from their confusion and astonishment, a body 
of Thebans, who had been placed in ambush, 
fell upon their rear, and excited a new terror. 
The Lacedaemonians then every where gave 
way, and the defeat became universal. The. 
Thebans lost in this engagement three hundred, 
and their enemies a thousand men. 

The news of this discomfiture being made 
known to Pausanias, he marched with ail expe- 
dition to Haliartus, and endeavoured by every 



nems in his pomeVf to recover tbe dead bodf 
of Lysander* Some of the Spartan commanders 
firaplosed that they should attack the enemy, and 
tescue, by force of arms, the body of their ge* 
neral ; but Pauaanias, considering that the troops 
with whom they h^ to contend were animated 
by their recent victory ; that the forces of the 
enemy were more numerous than the Spartans 
he commanded; and that Thrasybuius, the 
Athenian, an active and enterprising general, 
had now joined tho^e in the town ; determined 
to reject this proposal. He thought it more ad- 
visable to condescend to implore the pity and 
the humanity of the victors ; and accordingly, a 
Spartan herald was sent to Haliartus, requesting 
leave to bury their dead* The demand was com- 
plied with, on condition that the Liaced»monians 
immediately evacuated the territory of Bceotia : 
Pausanias agreed to these terms, and retired to 
•^arta* When he returned to Lacedxmon, such 
a spirit of resentment appeared against him, on 
account of his want of success, rather than d^ 
merit, that he was tried for his life and con- 
demned. He, however, contrived means to 
Avdd capital punishment, and fled to Tegsa, 
where he sickened and died ; and his son. Age- 
Apolis, an inexperienced young man, succeeded 
to the Spartan throne. 

The defeat of the Spartans at Haliartus con- 
firmed the courage of their enemies, and acce- 
lerated the defection of their numerous allies. 
The republicks of Thebes, Argos, Athens, and 
Corinth, openly ratified and avowed the league, 
that had been formed against the Spartan com- 
inonwealth. The island of Eubxa, the provinces 
of Acamania, Leucas, Ambrosia, the rich citie^ 
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of Chalds^ ai|d the warlike priacijpalklies.of Thfi*^ 
saly, showed symptoms of revolt* In ordeiv 

hereforC) to obviate the effects of this almost^ 
general defection, and to hinder the rest of their 
allies from acting in the same manner, it wat 
found requisite to recal Agesilaus from his Aai^ 
atick victories, that he might prevent the riiin of 
his country. Accordingly, the fatal scytale* 
was received at the important crisis of his fon> 
tune. He had prepared his levies, and waft 
about to march into upper Asia, rejoicing 

^394 ^^ ^® prospect of conquest and of gloryiy 
' when he was summoned to return to the 
defence of Sparta. 

He immediately made known the revered oN 
ders he had received from his country ; while 
his troops besought him by tears and caitreaties^ 
nqt to obey the cruel mandate, but to lead them 
against the central possessions of the Persiaa 
monarch* The Spartan general, however, re- 
mained firm and inflexible to his purpose^ re^ 
^Ived to set bounds to the triumphs of his arm« 
in the east, and to pursue less promising, but 
not less necessary views. Acconlingly he im- 
mediately prepared for his return to Sparta; 
and marched his troops, amounting to about ten 
thousand men, into the Chersonesus. He thei^ 

* The scytale was nothing more than a narrow scroll of 
parchment, that had been first rolled with a piece of wood 
and then stamped with the decree of the republxk. Every 
Spartan invested with any authority either at home or 
abroad, was possessed of a tally, exactly coiresponding 
with the rod on which the parchment had been first rolled. 
When, therefore, he applied his tally, the words of the 
scytale necessarily arranged themselves in their original 
form, and by that means attested the authenticity of the 
masistrate's command. 
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tniirersed the same countries into Greece, through 
which Xerxes had inarched near a century ht- 
fore ; hut what the Persian monarch petfbrmed 
only in the space of the year^ Agesilaus accom- 
plished in a month. 

He continued his journey through Thessaly, 
and entemg the territory of Bceotia, marched 
towards the Thebaii frontiers. He found the 
enemy rather provoked than discouraged, by a 
bloody but undecisive battle that had been 
fought against the Lacedaemonians, on the bor- 
ders of Corinth and Sicyon. The troops of the 
confederates amounted to twenty thousand men ; 
and the army of Agesilaus, having lately re- 
ceived great reinforcements from Sparta, and 
<yther cities, that still retained their fidelity for 
that republick, might probably be about the same 
tramber* The hostile battalions began to ap- 
proach each other; the Lacedaemonian troops 
marched in good order, along the banks of the- 
Cephissus, while the Theban soldiers descended, 
with great impetuosity from the mountains df 
Helicon ; but before they arrived in the Boeotian 
plains of Coronaea, an eclipse of the sun alarmed 
the two hostile armies* 

Here it was that Agesilaus received very un- 
eicpected and unpleasing intelligence from Asia. 
He had imprudently committed the command 
of the Lacedaemonian fleet to the obstinacy and 
inexperience of his kinsman Pisander ; whilst 
the Persian squadrons were intrusted to Conon 
and Phamabazus, two ofRcers of great experi- 
ence. The combined armament of Persia sailed 
4n ^fuest of the hostile fleet. As they turned the 
-northern point of Rhodes, they beheld the La- 
t^edwnoiuut squadron, amounting to near a hui^ 
K3 
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dr^d ships, in ar capacious bajr of the Dmimi 
. shore. The sullen obstinacy of Pisander did not 
appear shaken by the s^roach of so formidabk 
a fleet) and he instantly commanded his men tp 
prepare for battle* Accordingly, the Lacedsemo- 
. niahs bore up to engage the enemy^ but on a nearer 
view, were terrified at the great superiority of 
nun^ers, and the greater part of them turned 
their vessels towards the friendly shore of Cnidua* 
Pisander advanced in his galley to meet the 
enemy, and died fighting biuvely in defence <^ 
the honour of his country* The victors pursued 
and sunk great numbers of the enemy's fleet* 
they also captured fifty gallies, which they safely 
carried ofl** 

Agesilaus being made acquainted with these 
unwelcome tidings, was sensible that the coi;i8e*- 
quencea of this engagement would be the defecr 
tion of all the cities from Cnidus to Byzantium* 
He therefore assembled his troops, informed 
them of the death of Pisander, but carefully coor 
ce^edthe defeat of the fleet, and asserted, tliM^t 
though the admii^ was slain, a complete victory 
had been obtained over the Persian squadrons* 
He then gave orders, that acknowledgments an^ 
sacrifices ah«Kiki be pfifered to the gods ; and de- 
corating hinuelf with a chaplet of flowers, s^ 
the example to his men of peifomung th^s pious 
service. This had the desired efiect ; and . the 
Lacedemonian troops were elated with the 
thoughts of the exploits their countrymen had 
achieved in Mm east. 

In the mean time, the main bodies of the, hos** 
tile armies advanced into the plain of CheroiM^ 
Agesilaus gave th^ left wing to thcf Orchome^ 
joians} and tt)oi^ the right himself. XJiie TJbijc;Jbfan| 
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began the cogagenient with groat impetnositf, 
and bore down eveiy thing before them ; bat 
the tixx>ps immediately undbr the command of 
Agesilaasy repelled the left wing of the army*) 
consisting clnefiy of Argives and Athenians* 
The SfMurtan general was' already saluted as 
conqueror by &e troops tha^ surrounded him, 
when he was informed, that the Orchomenians 
had been repulsed and . pat to the rout. In at^ 
der, therefore, to intercept the Thebans, who 
were hastening to . seize the baggage, Agesikus 
marched towards the left wing of the anny* 
The Thebans perceiving this movement of the 
enemy, attempted to join and rally their alltea, 
that fled towards the' mountains cif HelicoB* 
The Spartan king, instead c^ allowing the enemy 
to pass, when he might have attacked their iank 
and rear with great advantage, boldly opposed 
their progress, and assailed them in the fronts 
Here, says ^enophon, in the energetic and in- 
imitable language of Greece, the shock wa^ 
dr^Eidfol. Thdr shields meeting clashed f they 
fought, slew, and wenei slain.; no vmce was 
henrd, yet none was silent : the field' resounded 
with the noise of rage and battle ; and this was 
the most desperate and blopdy scene of an ao 
6on, which was itself the most desperate and 
fatoody of any in that? ^e. 

At length, however, ^e Lacedaemonians fini^ 
ing it impossible, to break .the firmness of the 
Theban front,; w;ere obliged to make use o£jhk 
expedient they, had at .firist rejected : aocordihgly, 
they opened their phalanx to kt them pass, and 
then charged them- in the flank and .rear. The 
Thebans, however, effected their passagpe to the 
Hdkmi i kiu/L oMftdiiQt prevail on their allies to 
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reasw the esngi^ment. The Spartans were, 
thereforev left masters of the field of battle; but 
it was a victory «o dearly purchased, that the 
xxtnqueiors . could reap no beneficial conse- 
queoces* The place where this engagement was 
&ugbt9 was covered with steel sund Uood t the 
bodies of friends and of fi)es were promiscuoudy 
heaped together ; and. the whole presented an 
asseitiblage of objects too dreadfiil for. humanity 
to eoatemplate. 

. In this battle Agesilaus received several 
wounds fit>m different l^inds of weapons; but 
he still continued to animate his soldiers, during 
ibic contest both by his words and actions ; nor 
wotdd he retire to his tent, until he had seen 
the dead bodies of his soldiers carried front the 
field uix>n their own arms* The next day, the 
.victors eniployed themselves in erecting a tra^y 
on the scene of this important action ; and the 
enemy sent a herald to request permission to 
bury their dead. 

V Th^. battle of Cheronxa, and sea engagement 
ofi'Cnidus, wei^e the most ccnsiderable and de- 
cisive actions in the Bi&otian or Coidnthian war. 
:The inhabitants of Corinth, had jg^atly pro* 
emoted the s^Uiance of the Grecian and other 
'States against the Spartan commonwealth. No 
sooner, however, did tiie Corinthians feel the 
•efiects of having the. 'se^t of war in thdr own 
coui^tryy than they repented of the measure t^ey 
had so mshly.i recon^^nded^ .and i!he haore 
.wealthy iohadiBtants de^red a separate peace, to 
accomplish which they intended tDisummon. an 
assembly .of. the. peoptet who m^t resolve on 
what'Wa^ moot dxpieciient to.be done* 
. . But whilst this ^as iq agitaliop, Timqlaas anfl 
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Polyanthes, the mercenaries of a barbarian slave, 
and, nevertheless, the pretended i>atrtAis of Co- 
linthian liberty, contrived to anticipate a design 
so unfavourc^le to their interests. They oom- 
ihitted, in conjunction with others of their party^ 
one of the most horrid massacres recorded in 
history. On the Eudeian festival, when many 
of the citizens were in the market«place, or 
assembled at the dramatick entertainments, an 
assault was made by the partisans of democracy. 
All the Corinthians were destroyed, whom they 
considered as most Itkely to oppose their mea- 
sures*; and the great body of the people, when 
they perceived that nothing could restrain the 
fiiry of their perseeutors, and that neither temples 
"nor altars afforded any protection, prepared U> 
leave iheir country. They were, however, re- 
stndned <frotn executing this design, by the la- 
mentable cries of their wives and children, and 
by the declaration of the afssassins themselvei, 
*who assured tbem, that their only intention was 
to deliver ^dieir city from traitors, who were the 
friends of Spatta and ofisbrvery. 

In the mean time, the patriotick Conon, who 
desired no personal reward for the services he 
had ' rendered the Persian monarch, employed 
his &vour with Artaxerxes to retrieve the affaiis 
of his countiy. This was the honourable mo- 
tive that had alone engaged, and that still retain- 
>ed him, in the service of Persia. By his repre- 
sentations, he hiflamed the resentment of Artax- 
erxes and Phamabazus, which both the kin^ and 
the satrap had justly harboured against Sparta* 
He persuaded them to send a fleet, early in the 
-spring, to ravage the coasts 6f Greece, and te- 
<Miate . the injuries received by the victories jof 
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Agesilaus. He told them, that to humble com* 
pletely the Spartan pridey they shouM raise 
Athens to the pitch of greatness, which she onde 
possessed, and make her become again the svic- 
cessful rival of that imperious repubiick. 

This proposal of the able Athenian was heard^ 
and approved. The expenses necessary for car- 
rying the design into execution, were liberally 
'supplied; and the Persian fleet setting sail re- 
duced the Cyclades and Cythera, and ravaged 
the whole coast of Laconia* The armament then 
directed its course to the long neglected harbours 
of Phalerus, Murachia, and Piraeus. The very 
important task of decorating and fortifying the 
ancient city of Minerva, was begun, carried on, 
and soon accomplished ; and Conon, seconded 
by the seal of the Athenians, in a short time re* 
•built the walls of Athens, restored the city to its 
ancient splendour, and rendered it more formi* 
dable than ever to its enemies^ 

When this mortifying intelligence was brought 
^ Q to Sparta, the citizens of that repubiick, 
392. considering the power and grandeur of a 
city, their ancient rival, and almost conti- 
nual enemy, as the certain destruction of their 
own state, felt the most pungent affliction. They 
were nt>w ready to abandon every other design, 
and to submit to the most humiliating terms, 
provided they >could prevent the growing greaN 
neas of Athens, and induce the Persian monarch 
to withdraw his support from that dangerous 
lepublick* That they might effect this, they sent 
aeveral successive embassies to Persia ; and whilst 
they pud their court to the other satraps of 
ArtaxerxeS) they purposely neglected Phartiap 
bo^Si from wbom> as the idctoriea of Agesilauia 
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had been peculiarly detrimental to the provinces 
of that warlike Persiany they oould not reasonably 
eoqiect any favour. 

Among the miniiters employed by the Spar* 
tan repuUick, at the court of Persia, was Antal« 
cidas, a man, of whose prior history we have no 
account. If we except the artful and daring 
Lysander, Sparta never emf^oyed a more pro- 
X)er ag^t to treat with the barbarians* He is 
said to have beoi bold, eloquent, subtile, and 
complying* A master in all the arts ofinsinua* 
ticHi and address, he was well qualified to under- ' 
take and execute the design on which he was 
s^it» He not only pretended to admire the effe« 
minate customs and adulation of a corrupt 
court> but conformed himself in every thing to 
the Persian manners, and derided the severe in* 
atitutions of his own country. The frugal and 
self-denying maxims of Lycurgus were the pecu- 
liar objects of his real or feigned contempt; 
but he, in a more, particular manner, delighted 
the voluptuous, cowardly, and peiiidious satraps 
and courtiers, when he ridiculed the firmness and 
probity of Leonidas and Callicratidas, men, who 
had rendered signal and essential service to 
Greece^ at the expense and dishonour of Persia. 
. The abilities of such a minister, were also aid- 
ed by the imprudent ambition of Conon. Un- 
mim&iil of hb engagements to act' against th^ 
common enemy, he considered only how he 
might promote the interest and power of the 
Atheman republick. He sailed with his fleet to 
the Cyclades, to Chbs, to Lesbos, and even to 
i£olis and Ionia, and displaying the strength of 
his armament, eqdeavoured to persuade or com- 
pel them to submit again to the authority of 
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Athens. Wh^ it vas kocmn that Sposta h«d 
seDt ministers to ti?eat with the Persian monarchy 
a deputation was also dispatched from the Athe* 
luan republicki with orders to act in concert with 
the ambassadors sent by the Boeotians and Ar« 
gives* Their overtures, however, were but little 
regsjcdedi while those of Antalcidas met with the 
warmest approbation. 

The Spartans offered to resign all pretensions 
to the Greek cities in Asia, and acknowledge 
them as the dependencies. of the Persian^monaarcb ; 
and they promised to promote tiie future proe*- 
perity of the king's dominions, by settling the 
affairs of Greece, in such a manner, as should 
beat suit the conveniency and the wishes of 
Artaxerxes* For this purpose, they were ready 
to declare all the cities and islands, of what ex- 
tent, soever, altogether independent of each other; 
in consequence of which, theie would be no re- 
publick sufficiently powerful to disturb the tran* 
quilUty of the Persian empire. These terms ^f 
peace, which the most insolent minister of the 
king could alone have dictated, were transmitted 
to Su^a, by the satrap Terribsunis, to be approv* 
cid and ratified by Artaxerxe^. Antalcidas re- 
ceived a pecuniary reward for his. services ; but 
the unfortunate and patriotick Conon was punish- 
ed by immediate death, or sentenced to an ig- 
nominious c^finement. Authors are variousty- 
agreed, as to the &te of this able and worthy 
man; but his actions confer on him an.impor- 
tant place, in the rank of Grecian worthies ; and 
his son Timotheus, supported and rivalled the 
character of an illustrious father. 
. It might have been expected, that the condi- 
tions of peace offei^d by Sparta, would haire ex* 
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|)eneiiced no oppoation from the Persian court ; 
mpecially as the advantages they held out to 
Artaxerxes were extremely great ; but the nego- 
tiations were suffered to languish for several 
. jears. This delay was occasioned by the remo- 
val of Terribazus from his place of viceroy, who 
was succeeded by Struthas, a man greatly de- 
^^ted to the Interests of Athens; and by the 
powerful solicitations of the Boeotian and Ai^ive ^ 
deputies, who represented the designs and since- 
rity of the Spartan commonwealth^ in a very un- 
favourable point of view. 

' Whilst the court of Suza refiised to confirm 
and ratify the treaty of peace, the war in the 
Grecian states was pursued with unremitting 
vigour; The hat*vests and the villages, belong- 
ing to the enemies of Sparta in Peloponnesus, 
Vere destroyed by the Lacedaemonian garrisons 
t>f Sicyoh and Lechxum ; and on the other 
iiand, the Boeotians and Argives retaliated those 
-injuries upon the Spartans, by making several 
hostile incursions into the Lacedsmonian terri- 
tories, which they ravaged and laid viraste; 
while the Athenians, as if they had obtained the . 
sovereignty of the sea, made all the preparaticms 
in their power to man Mid equip their fleets. 

The. ancient and well merited fame of Thrasy- 
bulus had, during the latter part of Conon's life, 
been eclipsed by the recent and more dazzling 
splendour of his renown ; whilst Athens verg- 
ed towards power and independence, by the 
exertions of Conon, the extraordinary abilities, 
and still more extraordinary fortune of Thrasy- 
bulus, in rescuing his country twice from the 
yoke of tyrants, seemed almost forgotten by the 
ungrateful Athenians. But after Conon had 
Vol. IV. L 
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been put to death, or imprisoned, Thrasybulus 
had the command of the fleet of Athens, con- 
sisting of forty sail, intrusted to him. With this 
armanaent he scoured the ^gean sea, and di- 
rected his course to the Hellespont, ])ersuaded or 
tompeiled the inhabitants of Byzantium, and of 
several other Thracian cities, to break their alli- 
ance with Sparta, to abolish the aristocratical 
form of government, and to accept the friend- 
ship of Athens* 

The isle of Lesbos was the next object to which 
he directed his attention. The Spartan power 
was here maintained by a considerable body of 
troops. Thrasybulus landed his men on the 
island, and engaged the enemy in a general 
battle, in which he obtained a complete victory, 
and slew with his own hand Therimachus the 
Spartan governor, who commanded the hostile 
troops ; on which the principal cities of Lesbos 
immediately acknowledged themselves depen- 
dants of Athens. Thus victorious, he sailed 
towards the island of Rhodes, where he kiiew 
there still existed a powerful fkction in favour of 
the Athenians ; but before he proceeded to that 
' important place, he thought it advisable to n;iul- 
tiply.the resources, and confirm the affections of 
the fleet. 

That he might raise supplies, therefore, for 
this exigency, he visited most of the maritime 
cities of Asia. At length he entered the mouth 
of the river Eurymedon, and began to levy a very 
/ heavy contribution on the inhabitants of Aspen- 
dus ; but though the barbarians had endured 
with great patience and servility the depreda- 
tions to which they were often exposed, they 
could suffer them no longer. They could^ not 
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brook the . unfeelkig rapacity and intolerable 
exactions of the soldiers and sailors under the 
command of Thrasyhulus. Attacking thepeft>re 
the Grecian camp during the night, the security 
of the Athenian general was surprised ; and 
Thrasybulus fell a sacrifice to the error he had 
committed. 

The unjust treatment of Aspendus, one of the 
interior cities of Pamphylia, a province that ac- 
knowledged the power of the Persian monarch, 
furnished Antalcidas with a sufficient argument 
for prosecuting his suit with Artaxerxes. That 
vigilant and artful minister did not let slip so fa- 
vourable an opportunity of rousing the resent- 
ment of the king against the Athenians, his an- 
cient and inveterate foes* It is, however, un^ 
certain^ whether Antalcidas would have been 
able to efiect his purpose, and to procure the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace, had not the mad 
imprudence of the Athenians decided the fluc- 
tuating irresolution of Aitaxerxes, and crowned 
the triumphs of Antalcidas. 

Evagoras was at this time king of Salamis, in 
the islsmd of Cyprus, who is represented as a man 
that governed with consummate wisdom a king- 
dom which he had acquired by heroick valour. Teu- 
cer is said to have been an ancestor of this prince, 
and who, returning from the expedition against 
Troy, about eleven hundred and sixty years be- 
fore Christ, founded the first Grecian colony on 
the shore of Cyprus. During the space that in- 
tervened between the reigns of those two kings, 
Salamis had undergone various revolutions. The 
^ throne had been usurped by a Phcenician called. 
Abydamon, under whose reign Evagoras was 
bom and educated. The young prince fled to 



Cilkiflf and obtainiiig the favouf of the ssttrapv 
who governed in tl»t province, returned to Sa^ 
lamis with a few foUowefs and expelled ther 
usurper. Being thus restored by his own valour 
and the affections of his subjects to the throne of 
his- ancestors, Eragoras soon rendered his small, 
kingdom the most flourishing of the whole island* 

This prince had ever entertained a fond par- 
tiality for the republick of Athens, in whose lan- 
guage, arts, and institutions, hi» youth had been 
liberally instructed. When the power of Sparta 
prevailed, and the Athenian greatness which 
that republick had maintained for seventy years, 
-was completely humbled, Evagoras sincerely 1^ 
luented her misfortunes, and afforded hospitality 
and protection to her oppressed and afflicted citi- 
zend, while the Athenians assisted him in artK 
and industry, and in extending the navigation and 
commerce of his kingdom. Salamis, therefore, 
soon became a considerable naval power, and 
able to subdue and incoiporate with her own 
subjects the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
jBtates. Artaxerxes, whose power had been long 
acknowledged in Cyprus, interfered not in the 
domestick concerns of the island,, provided his. 
small customary tribute was regularly paid. 

The signal victories of Conon and Thrasyba- 
lus, and the rising fortune of the Athenian state, 
induced Evagoras, who had lately taken some 
disgust at the conduct of Artaxerxes, to execute 
a design he had long meditated, of throwing off 
the yoke of Persia. He knew, that Egypt wafe 
in a state of rebellion, and that Artaxerxes had 
engaged in a war vith the Carduchiaiis. Tfafe 
Persian fleet, however, continued in the Phceni- 
cian and Cilician harbom-s ready to be employed 



in snyntW enterpriae* The activity aod courage 
of the king of SaUmis with the assistance of his 
apn Protagoras, obtained an easy victory over the ^ 
first squs^ron sent to invade the island. But 
Clvagoras fearing the Arrival of a much superior 
armament^ requested and obtained the assistance 
of Athens } a republick not only at peace with 
Persiar but whose ministers were then at Suza,* 
endeavouring to p^vent-lm- accommodation with ' 
Sparta. 

This extraordinary measure of the Athenians 
determined Artaxerxes to espouse the cause of 
Sparta. Accordingly, the king dictated 
the terms of peace, in nearly the same Joi*' 
words that Alcibiades had first proposed. 
By this treaty it wa» agreed, that whatever com- * 
munity rejected the conditions of the peace, the 
Persian monarch in conjunction with the Spartan * 
republick, should make war upon that state. It 
wi^ foreseen that Athens, Thebes, and Argos,* 
might reject the terms of a treaty proposed by 
their avowed enemies ; Antalcidas accordingly, 
aided by the Persian monarch, equipped a very 
powerful armament, and the preparations made 
in Asia and Greece intimidaled the confederates, 
and compelled them to comply with a peace as ' 
disgraceful as it was injurious. The Boeotian 
cities were acknowledged as independent ; but 
the Greek cities in Asia, t;he island of Cyprus, 
and the peninsula of Clazomene were made sub- 
ject to Persia. Athens was allowed to retain 
the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Syros ; but all 
the other republicks, small and great, were made • 
free and independent. 

Amidst the universal obsequiousness of the > 
L2 
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Grecian dotnmiinitieB la the haughtf d^fnan^of > 
Persia^ Evagoras was the only peTBoA, that durst ' 
oppose the execution of the tanpisof the treaty » 
he asserted the independence of Cfpnis, ttid pt^ 
pared to resist the coimihands of the king and to 
set the power of Artaxerxes at defiance* Ets^ 
gbras confided in the resources 6i his own vigor** 
ous mind in the superiority of skill which his 
seamen possessed* and in the assistance of the 
king of Egypt ; but the numerous and powerful 
sqixodrohs of Terribazus, which he had prepared 
for this purpose, blasted all his hopes* His forces 
were discomfited in a nayal engagement ; hi» 
territories were ravaged, suid he was obliged to 
shut ' himself up in &ikmis, which the enemy 
threatened with a siege* His enemies, however, 
did not wish to persevere, nor to drive him to 
despair* They therefore permitted him to re- 
tain the possession of the ancient princi* 
^g?- pality of Teucer, but as a tributary to the' 
^' Persian monarch* 



CHAP. XIII. 



Jffair9 of Greece from the Peace ofJntalcidaay to the 
Battle of Midea. 

^ I ^HE peace of Antalcidas forms an important, 
X but disgraceful epocha in the annals of Gre- 
cian history. The valuable colonies in Asia which 
had been the cause and the object of so many 
wars, were now fully acknowledged as depen- 
dencies of the Persian king. Artaxerxes ar- 
ranged the plan of domestick policy to be pursued 
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hf/k, fdaflkf Uiati kmA tbah %wo bmiftd ycari 
fxlm^ had giv^ law to his aaiceBtors* Tii6 
Qfiedcs tAw foutvi tiieu!^ findebt cotifed^tacf dis** 
solved^ tlieir smaller cities were freed from de^ 
pcmtoice oh the more powerful republicks ; the 
wjibla nadon Was disuiiited aod weakened ; «tid 
dM^ ex{ieriettced indeed the languor, but not the 
beneftsof peaee. 

And if the whote Grecian name was dis^ 
honoured, as it c^tainfy was by accepting thj» 
ignominious treaty, in whait view shall we am* 
i^er the conduct of the Spartan .magistrates oa 
the occasion? Will not peculiar ana eternal in« 
lamy attai^h to them, as the authors and pro* 
moters of a peace fraught with ruin and disgrace ?• 
Ambitious of the sovereignty of Greece, Sparta 
^w with concern the walls and fortifications of 
hw r^val rebuilt, and Athens endeavouring to 
regain the command of the sea ; Thebes and Ar* 
gos disdaining to acknowledge her pre-eminence ; 
the inferior states of Peloponnesus obeying with, 
reluctance the summons to arms ;. and the valu* 
able colonies in Macedon and Thrace joining the 
confederates. No vestige scarcely remained of 
the trophies which had been erected in a war of 
twenty-seven years. The colonies in the east 
were irrecov^ably lost ; and this rapid decline of 
power had been principally occasioned by the 
splendid victories of Agesilaus in Asia. 

These were probably the causes that moved 
Sparta to solicit and promote a treaty, so preg- 
nant with ruin and destruction to the several 
communities of Greece- The first victim of this 
^ ambitious policy was the flourishing republick of 
Maminsea, situated in the centre of Arcadia,, 
which was itself in the middle of Peloponnesus. 
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The year Mowing the: treaty of Ahtakidas,'^ 
the Spartan commonwealth sent ambassadors to 
Mantinsa, with orders to inform the inhabitantSf. 
that the Lacedemonians were displeased at their- 
conduct in furnishing the Argivesjthe avowed ene- 
mies of Sparta^ with com during the late war ; and 
that they had on several occasions expressed their ' 
gladness when any misfortune happened to the, 
Lacedaemonians. In consequence of those tcea- 
spEiable^esigns, which the Mahtinaeans had mani- 
fested) the. ambassadors concluded by informing 
them, that they must demolish their waUsf and^ 
abandon their city, 

. To these demands the Mantina&ans refused ta^ 
accede.^ The Spartans, therefore, declared war^ 
against that republick, and having assembled a 
powerful army, sent their king Agesipplis to in- • 
yade the. hostile, territory. Nothing, however, 
could shake the resolution of the^ Mantinsans : • 
their walls were high and strong, and bade de- 
fiance to any assault ; nor was a siege likely to 
promise success to tiie invading army ; Agesi- 
polisy however, embraced this uncertsun mode of 
attack, and having first drawn a ditch, and then • 
a. wall round the place, employed part of the: 
troops in working, and the other in- defending 
the workmen ; but finding that this plan was not 
likely to answer his purp>ose, he proposed a new 
measure which was attended with complete and 
almost immediate success* 

The Ophisr which descends from the mountain 
Achisius, having collected many rivulets in its 
course, becomes a broad, deep, and rapid river^ 
and flows through the plain, and the city of Man- 
tins&a* Having, therefore, obstructed the course, 
of that river; the lower part of the fortifications . 
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of the city were laid ul^der water ; and the wails 
being composed of raw brides, the water caused 
theih to give waf, and fall to [neces. The be^ 
sieged endeavoured to prop them with wood, 
but finding their efforts ineffectaal, and that the 
enemy could not be long excluded, sent to offer 
terms of capitulation. They requested the 
Spartans to permit them to inhabit their citjr^ 
and promised they would destroy their fortifica- 
tions, and enter into an alliance with Lacedicmonw 

These proposals weare however rejected, and 
the Mantinseans dreading an immediate assault, 
were obliged to comply with the humiliating de- 
mand, of the Lacedemonians, and to abandon 
their native place* 

No soonei* had the Spartans terminated 4his 
transaction, than seizing an opportunity of dc^ 
mestick fection among tibe Phliasians, thev mani^ 
fested the same arlutrary and tyrannical spirit 
but with still greater severity. It happenied thttt 
the faction which pi^vailed in Phlius, had banish^ 
cd their opponents, who were the friends of Sparta 
and of aristocrady. The Lacedaemonians, there^ 
fore, interfered^and threatened them with severe 
punishment, if they did not recal their exiled ci- 
tizens. Not however meeting with that respect- 
fol treatment on their re6im to Phlius, which 
they considered as due to persons so ably pro- 
tected, they complained to Agesilaus, who or^ 
dered commis»oners to try and condemrft to 
death the obnoxious Phliasians» 
. In the mean time ambassador arrived front 
Acanthus and Apollonia, two very considerable 
cities of the Chalcidica. * TheseJ men requested 
the assistance of the Lacedaemonians agaln^ 
Olynthus, a town of Tbracei situatlsd in a fertili 
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and secure district, that lies between the river 
Oiynthns and Amniak. The conduct of die 
Athenian goverament first obliged the maritime 
inhabitants of the Ch'alcidica, to take refuge in 
the walls of Olynthus. The oppressive tyranny 
of Sparta next induced them to strengthen the 
walls of their city, and to provide garrisons sufB- 
rient for defending them. The weakness of Ma- 
cedonia, and the subsequent disasters of the two 
most powerful republicks in Greece, encouraged 
them to aim at conquest, and many towns became 
incorporated or associated with their own. They 
had already conquered the southern shores of 
Macedonia ; and they aspired at still more exten- 
sive dominion. 

The de(>uties from the dties of Acanthus and 
ApoUonia, represented in the genwd assembly 
of the allies, that the ambition of the Olynthians 
j»eemed to increase with the increase of their 
power ; — that they had wrested from the king of 
Macedonia some of his most valuable provinces ; 
r-that they were about to enter into a confederacy 
with Thebes and Athens, which, if they did, it 
would be impossible for any city^in their neigh- 
bourhood to resist the force that would thus be 
brought against them. The present emergency, 
therefore, they urged, solicited the activity and 
valour of ^heir republiek by every motive of inter*- 
est and lionour ; and that, if Sparta should yield 
a seasonable assistance to Acanthus and Apolld- 
nia, the ambition, and power of Olynthus would 
be checked^ and the Chakidican cities encourag- 
ed to revolt. 

In consequence of those representations, the 
Lacedemonians commanded Eudamidas, with 
two thousand men under his commando to pit^ 
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ceed immediately to Macedonia ; and hift brother 
Pfolndas was ordered to collect a powerful re- 
loforcementy with which to follow* The fe^ 
troops under the command of Eudamidas, were 
of essential service. Those garrisons which the 
Spartan commander considered as most weak 
and exposed to the attack of the enemy^ he 
strengthened with his troops ; and such was thi^ 
effect which the sight of a Spartan army pro- 
duced in the Chalcidica, that great numbers of 
the subjects and allies of Olynthus revolted, and 
arranged themselves under the standard of £u- 
damidas. But the Lacedaemonian commander) 
too much elated by the success that had hitherto 
attended him, laid waste the Olynthian territory^ 
and approaching the city without sufficient cau- 
tion, was intercepted, conquered, and slain by 
the enemy ; and his army destroyed or lost* 

After the death of Eudamidas, Teleutias, the 
brother of Agesilaus, was sent with a body of ten 
thousand men into the Chalcidican territory ; and 
was joined in this expedition by Amyntas, kine 
of Macedonia. The Olynthians being compelled 
to retire within the walls of their city, Teleutias 
inarched with his whole army to besiege or as- 
sault the place. The cavalry of the Olynthians 
passing the river Amnias, he gave oitlers to 
Tlemonidas, who commanded the targeteers, to 
repel them. The Olynthian horse retreated in 
good order across the river ; but when a con- 
udemble part of the Laced»m<H)ians had also 
passed over in the pursuit, the Olynthians faced 
about, attacked, and slew great numbers of the 
Spartans, and amongst them Tlemonidas himself. 
Teleutias beheld with grief and indignation 
the destruction of his brave troops ; and grasping 
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Ills shield and lance, led his wiide feke, iinthotift* 1 

order, against the eneiirf'. He pursued them to i 

the walls af their *titjrj when the inhabitants: 
mounting the ramparts and fortifications, as- 
sailed the Spartans wkh stones, darts, and other i 
missile Weapons ; at the sa!me time, also, a body 
of the Oljmthian troops sallied forth out (rf the 
eity, and attacked the enemy. The Spartans 
gave way, and the whole army being repelled^ 
was pursued with great slaughter, and their ge* 
neral Teleutia^ slain. 

These mortifying disasters, however, did not 
abate the pride and ambition of Sparta^ P<^y* 
Inades, their general, invested the city by land, 
Mdth a powerful army, whilst a numerous squa** 
dw>n Uocked up the neighbouring hariKJ^r* Of 
Mecybema. The Olynthians, pressed by femine, 
were -obliged to capitulate. They ceded'alt claim 
to the sovereignty of the Chalcidica; restored 
the Macedonian cities to their rightful owner ; 
and eng^ed by solemn contract, to obey in peace 
and war the coihmands of their Spartan confe- 
derates and masiters. Amyntas then forsook ther 
place of his royal residence, and re-established 
his feourt at Pella, which became, and thenceforth 
continued, the capital of Macedonia. 

Phsebidas, who was intended to follow £ubi« 
das into the Chalcidican territory with a power- 
ful reinforcement, Icnowing the distreicted stat^ 
of Thebes at this time, and, as it is said, havingf 
received private instructions from his govem- 
tnent, seized Upon Cadmea the Thebs^n citadel) 
g Q and commanded Ismenias and other lead* 
383. ^^ of the pbpular faction to be taken into 
custody. The Spartan senate, that they 
might avoid the . blame which this action wduld 
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mdoubtedfy occasion, deprived Phaefaidaff of the 
vaattRMlod of the army, and mulcted him in the 
sum of sne hundred thousand drachmas* * 
. During five years the Spartan government 
matniaiiied a garrison of fifteen hundred men in 
Cadmea. The partisans of aristocracy, pro« 
tflcted by such a body of troops, gained an abso- 
hojB^ :aaoeadancy oiver the rest of the city ; and the 
tyranny eitercised in that republick was so g^at, 
that it resdnbled tlie cruel and arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the thirty tyrants at Athens. This se- 
verity dn»re the Thebans to despair; and the 
pecaecuted exiles abroad, and the oppressed sub- 
jects at home, were ready to embrace any mea- 
sure itkdt mi^t seem likely to free their country 
£Eom the tyranny of Sparta, and the aristocrati- 
cal fitc^otu 

Among the Theban fugitives that had taken 
i*efiige in Athena during the late tyrannical pro- 
ceec^Qgs of Sparta, was PelofHdas, who possessed 
distingubhed advantages* 

His birth had been inferior to none ; but his 
. private &Mtuhe was superior to aU ; and in the 
manly exercises which the Greeks so much 
esteemed, he excelled every one. His attach- 
ment to democracy was hereditary ; and before 
the late jnelancfaoly rev<^ution in the state, he 
was considered as the most proper person for 
administering the government* Pelopidas held 
many conaultatimis with his fellow-suflerers at 
Athens* abotit the means of restoring the liberty 
of. Thebe»i He instanced the patriptick example 
of Tbrasybulus, who had, with a handfiil of 
tnen^ executed a similar^ but more difficult enter- 

* About 3020 1. Sterling. 
Vol. IV. M 
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prise^ to encourage hb countrymen m ihe tm* 
dertaking. Phyllidas, whose great activity^ 
address, and courage^ entitle him to the regaxd 
of history, was introduced into their nocturnal 
assemblies: he was highly respected by Le6»» 
tidas, Archias, and the other magistrates, or 
rather tyrants of the repubUck ; and he therefwi^ 
made an entertainment and invited those men 
to partake of it* 

In the mean time Phyllidas, having made 
known his plan to the rest of the^consjumtorBy 
they met ut Thebes^t the time appointed. The 
tyrants, however, having by some means been 
informed of the conspiracy that was meditated, 
summoned one of the principal persons of tbe 
plot to attend them, just as Pdppidas and otheos 
had put on their arms for the purpose* But the 
conspirator, whom the magistrates had ordered 
to wait on them, behaved with great intrepidity 
and dissimulation, and quieted the scdicitude of 
tlie tyrants. In the midst of the banquet, how- 
ever, a courier amved from Athens with a letter 
for Archias, which revealed the whole consiHracy, 
The messenger informed Archias, that the person 
who gave him the letter desired he would re^d 
it immediately, as it contained business of im^ 
portance. Archias took the letter, and replying 
with a smile, " serious business to-morrow," de- 
posited it under his couch. Soon after, the con* 
spirators entered dressed in female attire ; aad 
on a signal being ^ven, they drew their daggers, 
and easily dispatched th& intoxicated magistratesi 

The whole city was soon in commotaon : and 
the inhabiUuits, alarmed and terrified, waited 
impatiently for the morning, that they might dis- 
cover the cause of this nocturnal tumult. Dur- 
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ing a moment of dreadful suspense, a herald 
paxx^laimed the death of the tynuitS) and invited 
to arms the friends of liberty and the republick. 
E^minondas, who had not till then joined the 
conspirators, obeyed with many others the wel- 
come invitation. This youth was possessed of 
the most illustrious merit: the wisdom of the 
sage and the mag;nanimity of the hero shone 
forth in his character, accompanied by every 
mild and gentle virtue. In knowledge and elo- 
quaice he surpassed all his contemporaries ; 
and in birth, valour, and patriotism, he was not 
inferior to Pelopidas, with whom he had con- 
tracted an early friendship. The doctrines of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, which he had diligently 
sUidied, rendered him averse from embruing his 
hands in the blood of his fellow-citizens; but 
when matters were brought to their present 
crius, he appeared a firm and strenuous advo- 
cate in the cause of liberty ; and his example 
greatly animated the other brave and generous 
youdis who disdained the yoke of tyranny. 

Preparations were now making for an attack 
onthe citadel, in which was the Lacedaemonian 
garrisiHi, when several thousand men arrived 
from Athens, who had been ^nt to assist the 
Thebans in the meditated revolution. The ar- 
rival of those auxiliaries was very seasonable 
and acceptable, and excited the Thebans to at- 
tempt the citadel immediately. Pelopidas began 
thb siege of the place, and the garrison, intimi- 
dated by the impetuosity and enthusiasm of the 
assailants, and the continual increase of their 
numbers, offered to capitulate, and requested that 
they might be allowed to depart in safety with: 
tiieir aims. Tins was accordingly grai^ted, but 
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ho atipulations were made on the part of thoa^ 
unfortunate Thebans, who, having taken refuge 
in the citadel, when the first darm was excited, 
in the city, fell a sacrifice to the resentmeait and. 
inhumanity of their countrymen. . A remnant 
dnly was saved by the humane interposidon of ■ 
the Athenians ; and thus was the prndictkn of 
Epaniinondas verified, who foretold that the re*^ 
volution could not be accomplished without the 
effusion of civil blood. 

The emancipation of Thebes from**the yoke of 
Sparta, hurt the pride and. the ambition - 

^7^ of that rep(ublick. in order, however, to. 

^ punish, what the L&cedsemcMuansi were 
pleased to term, the unprovoked rebellion of 
their subjects, Cleombrotus, their king, was sent' 
into Boeotia in the depth of winter,' to recdvei*, if 
possible, their usurped dominions* AgesilauSy 
whose ardent and aspiring mind had long directed: 
the ambitious councils of Sparta, found, that 
though he enjoyed the glory, he could not avoid 
the odium, which his exalted station naturaHy 
occasioned ; but that he might not increase the 
displeasure of the people, he permitted the inex-^ 
perience of his colleague to conduct the plan of 
the Theban war. The severity of the season 
did not allow Cleombrotus to perform any other 
exploit, than the defeating a few straggling par- 
ties ; but the presence of' a Lacedemonian army 
served to confirm the obedience, df several infe** 
rior communities. Cleombrotus soon returned 
to Sparta, and left the prosecution of his designs 
to Sfihodrias. 

In the mean time the Athenians, apprehen- 
sive of being called to an account fbt the assist- 
ance they had given tl^e Theban repubUck^ had 



]5iibliMtl^ ^^vowecl^ wli&t they' 4ia<i' ^lie. But 
^fhd&ri&Sy a b<^, aftibitiousy and i^sh com-^ 
mahder, was persuaded by -thi Theban chieftr 
tb ; attack -l^irwiis*, 'Accordingly he marched 
with Ute floWer^ 6f hU aritiy • eatiyiivthe knbnf- 
ing, and lexilected to havSe reached Pkiwia befontf 
the dawn' ^tf day. He had Dot, however, pn>- 
needed further than the Thriasian plain before 
the dU^ app^ardd'. The inhabitants of £leusis 
were alarmed at the^ approach of tlfc 'Spartatv 
army, Und /i^fontiation df tlHs eVi^t^t was imrne* 
dk^eiy ^ispatch^ to Athens; whdse citizens ini^' 
medsAiC^ly fl^w to Jarthis ; \ and pi^eparatidns- were 
insrKititly made for k vigorous defehce. This 
Ash enterprise, anid the sttil- more inKpradeht 
dMliiuc^ of Spliodrras^in ravaging the oouhtry 
dufihg his retreat, justly incensed the Athenians 
a^inst Sparta* Thcy.seized the persons of se*^ 
telrai LacedJeihoilialirS- theht rtsided in th^ dty^ 
and Gomihilted them ^ pris«n.^ Aii' embassyi 
ti^'-'&i^l sefnt to Sp«(rta>- to cempfoin 'of this itf- 
frst^ti^ iof the peace; sdid. to represent) in the 
ni^t' mdignaiit lan^uag^, 'the ins/ult$«nd the in^ 
jtti^is'pr Sphodrias. The Lacedsetn^nians dis- 
^v6wed the; conduct of Ifiei^ eomnuUider^ and 
recited' hitti- to be tried, for the action^. Agesi- 
ftius, hbwtever, at the infteroesision of his son Ar- 
cl^dkmtisj -who greatly esteem^ Cleonymus the 
iqti • df Sphodrias^ intert;ed*d for him with thfe 
Spktetn assembly ) and obtained his lifet 

•Bift^Ht^^is iiot improbable' tiiat A^^sifausSwaa 
(yrtry< W- tM , designs of ihe Lfeeedjeihohian ge^ 
rfiert[l,'ahd^ that,* thodgh the Spartans rtsfused'to 
aiekno^ldJg'e tile slc^ibh; they, wdold- have hi^ 
stanWji; app^ved ''iti-hid- the^ enterprtse b^rt 
crtrwnedfirith auccess. * In thia lights at ieastf it 
M2 
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%ppearpd U> tl>e Athenian!, who, ofiPen^ed at th|9^ 
c<»iductt \^ere much more mdignant at the ac*- 
^uittal pf Spbodtias. They immediately renew- 
ed their alliance with Thebes, |)egan to equip fk 
fleet, to enli&t seamen, and, in short,. to make 
all the preparations in thei^ power for prosecut* 
ing a vigorous war with the .Spartan oomxaqn*^ 
wealth- . 

In the mean time Agesilaus, wkh an army of 
eighteen thousand foot and fifteen hundred 
horse, continued to invade and ravage the terri- 
tories of Boeotiai but did no considerable ex* 
ploits* Chabrias, the Athenian, who commanded 
th^ Theban troops, which had been lately rein- 
forced with a considerable body of mercenary 
soldiers, repelled the Spartan king from Thebes^ 
not by force, but by stratagem* The Theban 
army, though considerably augmented, was ne- 
Yert)ieless far inferior to that of the . enemy in. 
point of numbers, and ^as therefore compelled, 
to act upon the defensive. Chabrla^ had ordered 
his troops to occupy a rising groum| in the 
neighbourhood of their city. Tb^ l^partan i ge- 
ner^ sent a detachment from hi3 army to induce 
(hem. tf> quit tlie advapta^pous. situation on 
which they were encamped; but the Thebana 
bravely maintained their position^ and obliged 
Agesilaus to bring up his whole forces, that he 
- might dislodge them. In tliis also the Spartan 
general was deceived. Qhabrias commai^ed his 
ti'oops to support their, advanced bodies oa his 
left knee, to extend their shields and spei^rs, and 
firmly to ];naintain their ranks. This was a 
xnovenient equally new and unexpected to . Age^ 
^UuB, and which had been only lately ^ught 
the iheb^s by, Chabrias, that they might 9f*i 



•cm «n emergency like the preseiit. Alarmed at 

the boldness of this unusual array, the Spartaiir 

commander withdrew his forces Brom the' capi* 

talv without attempting any thing more against 

the Theban troops in their present situation* 

. The Spartans now became eveiy. day less fofr 

midable to the Thebans^ who were soon enabled 

to act offensively against the enemy* In tbe 

battle at Tenagra^ Pelopidas slew the Laoeds-* 

monian general who had succeeded Agesilaqs in 

the cpmmaM ; and in the engagen^nt near .the 

city of Tegyra, the Spartan troops were routed 

and put to flighty though superior in number* 

This was a disgrace they had nerer before suf-^ 

fered) dpd such as they . could not reject oix 

without sorrow. . Whilst those hostilities. were> 

carried on by land, the Athenians had* equipped 

a flee^ty and intrusted the command of it to Cha« 

biias* This ajt>le commander met the Laceds« 

monian squadron near Naxps, and ofiering baU 

tle^ an engagement ensued, in. which the Spartan 

armament was ah^mefuUy defeated^ and lost 

thirty-six gallies* This was the fifst , time the 

Athenian;^ had obtained a, victory at sea, with 

^eir own ships, since the Peloponpesian war^ 

but the principal scene of action was. the Ii:toiaa 

sea, where Timotheus and Iphicrates 

were every where victorious against the ^' ^ ; 

commanders that opposed thtxxh In 

consequence of those repeated defeatSy the navy 

of Sparta waa totally ruined, the coasts of La- 

conia were ravaged by the victors, and the isles 

of Corcyra, Zacynthus» Leucadia, and Cephale- 

nia, suffered greatly. The more remote island^ 

and, cities acknowledged the power of the eour 

querors^ and Chios and Byzantiium deserting 



their Itf^funtaiy cbiinei46h V^^^^^ '^^f 

itiore^ '^otfciuded a- tf^atf ^f aHianc« with ' thcf 
Athehi&h repiiblick. ' 

^^Mhilst' 'the Greeks (wette' ehgageJd in those dW 
structtTfe ii^afeupes \Vihich, • tttoiigh* Afey subdued 
not thei^rit 6F Ihe -vanquish^ j tended equally, 
lb 'Wdaken the conqueroi's and the'C<:m'qui6red,' 
Artaxences endeavonVedv by bribes khd p^mfees; 
to iriffemii>t the hbstiiities of the Greeiah states, 
^nd'tb promote among them universal tranqmt* 
Bty.* Th^ Piers3ari monarch ^Vwts'ifi^ced to dci- 
sire'tlie' reconciliation of the communitieis 'iif 
Grt'ect,'^thdt he mi^ht ob^hr ' th^rr ^as^tandi? 
against his reI>ellious' subjects- in iEg^[^t.'' Ttie 
feJ)uWicks of Sparta and Athens ^vere now tired 
of the war t the formfer had - every thing to ^os^i 
irid the lattJ^r* Nothing to glain, hy 'Its ^ontftiti* 
ance; '• The emissaries ' of Ahaxerxefs, thettfbrej, 
found a V^efy favourable. recrc^pttoh in- ft6th these 
Cbmmuhities j and the resoTutioft^ of Sparta and 
Athefis gave-laWtpitiany of th^ tether' ^^te»ttf 
Grfeede. ior 'unceHa in tind; deplorable was' iihtf 
coildaibrf of' the Greeks . in* -gfeneral' ' kt thirl" Sine,' 
£hit' about twenty thotisahd ehHstied thetnsdyes 
under.* the stahdard of -'Pei-sia; Iphici^^ti*^ was 
dppoMted theif- comfhaffdi^f i but that ^neral," 
an^d thi troops tinder .his eare, sooiif rettrntd, 
disgusted With the ' ighorah^e/ phde/'ind-^ tim!^ 
dity of t?he Pferstan^-, - and '^vithoUt J>erfcrinin^ 
any considerable enterprase. ; * - "^ y>K:.r ■ .> r*) 
' dntheihe^ ttrAe, the Thfebatis', ^ftd-fey their' 
prosperity, refesed' to' obey ^ the ' solicitatibrtj^* of 
^Vrtaxerxes. ' Whilst,' Hherefoii?, ther trgoj^s^ of 
thelfenemles" were ertijaged: iir^i'"eipfedit;idtt 
ag^hist E^ypt, they avMled therns^lves" of Mt 
opportunity to' reduce^ sevcntl 6f*'tht; ^Boeotian 



<5itk» under their siri)jectidii* The walls of Thes- 
pia wfcte leveQed with the ground j and those of 
Platsa underwent the same fate. The inhabit- 
ants of this latter city were driven into baaiish- 
ment r but the Athenians^ with whom they had 
taken refugey warmly espoused their cause. The 
Thebans, heard, howler, with equal arrogance 
and contemfit the. remonstrances of friends and 
the threats of encfmies* This affecting and in- 
human transaction of the Thebans, together with 
their supercilious behaviour, wholly alienated the 
Athenians fix>m them, and deprived them of an 
alty to whom they were indebted for the liberty 
and independence of their states The repuhiiek 
of AUieifs, at this tune^ seemed desirous of pro- 
moting a lasting peace with Sparta, on the prin* 
ciples of the treaty of Antalddas; and the king 
of Persia, stHl finding it necessary to employ 
Gteek anliharies in the war against Egypt, was 
induced to employ his good offices in effpctihg a 
general peace amongst the states of Greece* 
Accordingly, a convention of the Grecian com- 
munii^s was faeld^ to whii^ tlie Thebans: dent 
Epaminondas as tiidr mpre8entative& • . 

Pe{opidas, who had been the principal author 
of the glorious revolution that had raised Thebes 
to so lofty a pitch of greatness and prosperity, 
and who had cammanded the armies in the mi« 
Htary. operations which immediately succeedckl 
that great ev^t, was considered as a youth of 
great patriotitoi and valour : he was nobly de- 
scended, and using his riches generously, had 
obtiuned an ascendancy which was due to his 
great and illustrious services. The manly graces 
of his person, his amiable and winning deport- 
ment^and his skill in.mihtary exerci&eS) to which 
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the Greeks were remftrkably attached^ consp{m^ 
to render him the adraitntion of the mahitode*^ 
The Thebans had, for six years successivelyr 
raised him to the highest dignity of the state; 
nor had his actions been such as caused them td^ 
repent the choice they had made : but in the 
present emergency, when it was necessary to 
send a deputy to assist at the convention at 
Sparta, they did not appoint htm to the offices, 
though it was a chai*ge the most hnportant with) 
which they could intrust any of their cittzens* 

Epaminondas was the friend, yet the rival, of 
Pelopidas. He had hitherto filled only the sub- 
ordinate offices of the state; but the stadcm he 
occupied, whether civil or military, derived new- 
lustre from his virtues. The exterior accom- 
plishments of his person were not inferior to* 
those of Pelc^das; but whilst his friend and 
rival delighted in the exercises of the body, and 
employed the greatest part of his time in the 
PakBstra* and the chase, Epaminondas chiefly 
pursued the cultivation of the mind, and spent 
his leisure in conversation and the study of phi- 
losophy* His friends would have delivered £pa* 
nonondas from the hardships of poverty; but 
he was not to be prevailed on to accept their of* 
fers. His poverty he considered as most &vour» 
able to that liberal and independent spirit in 
which ccmsists the great happiness of man : he 
was not more regardless of money than he was 
covetous of time, and always employed himself 

* The Palaestra, in its proper acceptation, signiEes the, 
place in which the several exercises of running, leaping, 
throwing the quoit, boxing, and wrestling, &c. wereper- 
fbrmed. The Palaestra was very common in every part of 
Greece. Set fiotttt't Offic. jbiii^. 



^ te iRqiuribg knowledge, or in the txerdfie' of 
^blick aad prii»te virtiie. Unambitious of ob«> 
taining the ^uigerous honours of his country^ 
his modesty/ seemed to avoid and refuse them* 
tie Would have been much better contented lb 
iiave directed, by personal influence with the 
^noagistrates, the government of his country^ 
:from his beloved retirement ; but the unanimous 
l^otce of his fdk>w-citiz^)Sy and^ the present Ga>* 
lamities, urged him to appear in a piiblick capa- 
city* Such, howeve^9 was his modesty, that had 
dbe lived . in happier and less turiiulent times, it 
•is prob^difte his virtues and escelient qualities, 
-jdiough admired by his select friaids, would 
^ve remained unknown to posterity. 

Such was the man to whom bis fellow^itizens 
delegated the most important interests of The- 
,bes,,ui the congress of the Grecian states. Tl^ 
jdifferences of Sparta and Athens were socAi ad- 
justed, and, forgetting their ancient animosity, 
^ttey were both incensed at the treatment of 
Thespia and Plataea* They lamented the wars 
i&at had raged between the two repuldicks, and 
'idt much sstisfection at the short but glorious 
interval of moderation and concord* They were 
tiow convinced, by fittal experience, that it was 
lequi&ite to lay down their arms, loid to promote 
harmony and - tranquillity throughout all the 
.Btates of Greece. The peace, however, they 
iconaidered as not likely to be useful and per- 
/mxnent, unless founded on the principles of the 
treaty of Antalcidas, which ensured equality 
and freedom to the least and most insignificant, 
^ weK as to the most populous and powei*fcil 
communitic;s. It was therefore proposed, that 
the same contract, to which Athens and Sparta 
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«nd their i^speclate. confederates ! had ibntteiiy- 
receded, should be again revived, and made the 
basis of the present pacificadon* 

Epaminondas then rose, and observed, that the 
Athenians had signed the treaty foraU Attica: 
And that the Spartans had sighed not only -fok* 
the cities of Laconia, but also, for their several 
numerous allies in Peloponnesus* He therefore 
contended that Thd>es ought also to sign for aJ! 
tiie cities of Bceotia. To this demand Agesilaus 
jooly replied by asking, whether the Thebans in- 
tended to admit, in the terms of this treaty, the 
independence ef Boeotia? Epaminotidas then 
aak^, whether the Spartans would acknowledge 
the independence of Laconia i Shall the Bt:ta^ 
jtians be &ee, or not 2 said the king* r^Yes,^' 
replied Epaminondas, ^'when Sparta shall re> 
«tore freedom and independence to the several 
cities of Laconia, of Messenia, and of the other 
Peloponneatan communities, that, under the spe* 
cious name of allies, suffer the greatest opprech 
.luons." 

Then addressing the deputies of the other 
states, he told them, that, instead of being call- 
^ on to ratify a peace which should e^bablish 
them in their several rights, the treaty aimuUed 
their freedom and independence, and confirmed 
the dictates oi a stem and severe masterw Tho^ 
bes was to be deprived of the territory she had 
acquired, while Sparta was permitted to hold m 
subjection the several confederates with whom 
she was allied, and in whose name she had sign* 
ed the contract, and whose assistance riie cciold 
•at all times exact* But if the allies persisted in 
their resolution ; if they determined to destroy 
the strength of Thebes, wl^ch only could defend 
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"and. protect them against the powerful oppres- 
sion of Sparta ; thej consented to continue those 
heavy pecuniary ccmtributions so loi^ exacted 
from th«n,' and to obey every summons to war^ 
of which they endured the fatigues and dangers^ 
while the Spartans obtained all the advantage 
and honour* If, therefore, they still revered the 
glorious names of their ancestors ; if they were 
^isp9sed to promote their own interests «nd the 
interests of Greece ; they would be so far from 
wishing or attempting the reduction of Thebes, 
that they would imitate her example, and, shak-> 
ing off the gallitig yoke of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, bid defiance to all those who endeavoured 
to abridge or destroy the liberties of man. 

The speech of Epaminondas was listened to 
with g^eat attention, and the deputies seemed to 
be strongly affected by the just and powerful 
remonstrances contained in it* Agesilaus, alarm- 
ed for the dignity and interests of Sparta, rose 
up, and answered the Theban in a manner very 
different from that despotick brevity 'which the 
Lacedaemonians generally used. On this occa- 
sion it was wittily remarked, that Epaminondas 
had compelled the Spartans to lengthen their 
monosyllables* Agesilaus made use of every 
argument Ukely to have any effect on the depu- 
ties, and threatened them with the vengeance of 
Sparta in case they refused to comply* They 
were thus awed into submission, not so much, 
perhaps, by the force of his eloquence, as by the 
terror of the Spartan armies ready to take the 
field : they, however, remembered the words of 
Epaminondas, and when they returned to their 
several communities, communicated his senti- 
ments to their fellow-citizens* 
Vol* IV. N 
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In this important tranisaction, Epaminondas 
acted, undoi^tedly, according as the Thebans 
had previously determined ; for before he sat out 
for this congress he tras instructed to refuse ac^ 
knowledging the freedom and independence of 
the several parts of fi<£otia» This refusal ex- 
cluded the Thehan republick from participating 
in the advantages of the treaty, stfid exposed it 
to the immediate v^igeance of the whole confe-" 
deracy* If we consider this action of the The- 
bans as imprudent and impblitick, at the same 
time we roust acknowledge that they acted on 
.the broad principles of civil liberty, and only 
objected to acknowledge the several lesser com- 
munities of Bocotia as free and independent 
states, because the Spartans would npt grant 
the same privileges to the cities in Laconia, and 
to the other republicks of Peloponnesus* Epami- 
nondas was sensible, that though Thebes would 
be unable to resist the force of the whole confe- 
deracy of Greece, which, accordii^ to the treaty 
signed by the several deputies, mi^ht now be 
brought against his country, the jeedousy and 
faction of the communities would not ' permit 
them to act in concert ; and that Sparta would 
ultiitiately be obliged to carry on the war at her 
own expense. He saw the effect which his spi- 
rited remonstrance had produced in the minds 
of those who were the most steady friends and 
fulherents of that republick ; and when he con- 
templated the circumstances of Thebes and of 
Sparta, he thought there was reason to conclude 
that the contest would not be so unequal as 
might at first be supposed. 

I^ycurgus had given a consistent plan of le-' 
gislation to Sparta, which they '^ must either 
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wfaofiy 6hsenre9 or altogether 'neglect Sokmg ' 
as the Spartans were submissive to the institu- 
tions of that extraordinary lawgiver, and were 
satisfied with the simpiknty of manners, the. po- 
verty and virtues which he had recommended 
and enforced, they continued a great and flou- 
rishing people. Whilst they had no other object 
in view than to resist the solicitations of plea- 
sure, and repel the encroachments of enemies : 
w^ile they were hindered from any commercial 
intercourse w^th foi^^ nations, and excluded 
strangers from becoming citizens of their com- 
munity ; they adhered to the pecuHar genuine 
-sjurit of the Lacedemonian ctHistttution. 

But no sooner did Sparta abandon the simple 
mHiimsof her legislator, and become ambitious, 
weatdyy, triumphimt, and engaged in almost con« 
tinued wftrs, not as the means of defending her 
possessions, but to extend* and confirm her fo- 
reign conquests and dominion, she had no right 
to expect those honours to which she exclusively 
pretended* It wcmld have been a wise and en- 
lightened system of poUcy, when Sparta depart- 
^' fit>m the instituticms of Lycurgus, and had 
Pdinquished aU virtuous pre-eminence, to have 
sidmitted the waiiike inhabitants of Peloponne- 
fibs to the rank of citizens of the republick. This 
would have interested them in the victories, and 
inade them wilting partakers of the dangers of 
the state : but instead of acting on this liberal 
pft«n of policy, Sparta increased her pretensions, 
in proportion as her merit and virtues became 
diminished. The equality of a federal union 
was spumed ^th contempt; the Lacedscmoni- 
ans were deprived of all share in the govern- 
ment i m)d the whole power and authority of 
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the state was confined to the senate and assenaK 
bly of Sparta. A long course of hostilities had 
weakened and destroyed the energies and vigour 
of the republick ; and not more than four thou* 
sand warriors were left to maintain and defend 
the Spartan empire, the splendour of which was 
greatly diminished ; and their insulted and op^ 
pressed allies yielded an unwilling assistance* 

On the other hand> the Thebans had been long 
considered as a race of men unworthy of the 
Grecian name and character, and incap^le of 
attempting any great and noble enterpriser. 
.Their sluggishness and stupidity hadrb^ome 
proverbial ; and having joined the Persian mo*- 
n^rch in his invasion of Greece, they had be* 
come in&mous among theb countrymen^ It is 
very probable, that the oppressive conduct of 
Sparta first roused them from that langour and 
inactivity for which they had been so remark- 
able : having experienced the yoke of their op- 
pressors, they became more sensible of the value 
of liberty, and were determined to maintain and 
assert their independence on every occasion, and 
at the hazard of their lives. They had under- 
taken and carried on a defensive kind of war^ 
&re, in which success had crowned their at- 
tempts ; and they had gained many considerable 
trophies from their enemies, who had long. de- 
spised them* Emboldened by the success wilh 
which their first enterprise had been attended, 
they became ambitious of war and victory, and 
their national character was thereby elevated 
above its ordinary standard. A severe system 
of military discipline had been introduced in the 
Theban .army : their cavalry had been consider- 
ably improved in arms and exercise ; and di£fer- 
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•nl modes of contending with the enemy had 
be^i adopted* A number of their citizens had 
united themselves tc^ether in the closest man- 
ner, and by the most sdemn ties. Emulation^ 
ardour, mutual esteem, and a spirit of combina- 
tion, which frequently prevails in times of tor* 
bulence, had inspired them with the glorious re- 
section of dying in the defence of each other. 
This association originally consisted of about 
three hundred Thebans, whose valour and fide* 
lity had been experienced, and of whom Pelopi* 
da39 the restorer and defender of the freedom of 
his country, was intrusted with the command. 
The great ^iendship that subsisted among this 
select body of Thebans occasioned their being 
called the Sacred Band. For a long succession 
of years, and amidst innumerable engagements^ 
they were always victorious, wherever and against 
wbomfioever they fought: but, at length, they 
fell, with the freedom of Thebes, of Athens, 
and of Greece, in the fatal and ever-memorable 
field of Cheronsa. Such^ were the circumstances- 
of those two rival republicks, when they were 
about ta engage in. hostilities against each 
other.' 

Several months e&psed after the congress- 
held at Sparta, before Agesilaus and hia son Ai^ 
Ghidamus had collected the strength of Lacedae- 
mon, and the forces of their tardy allies. The 
eld king found himself unfit to take the field, in 
person ; but he prevailed an the ephori and se« 
nate to give the command of the army to Iw 
ooUeague Cieombrotus« He wa% therefore, or« 
dered to march without delay into Boeotia, and^ 
to invade the hostile territory. They promised 
toseodhim more powerful. reinforcements, and) 
N2- 
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for that pnrpoae, appointed tlieplafiii of Leiictn% 
Whi<^ surrounded loi dbaaxre and itic6tt^dei«bi^ 
village of that tmtne, and was skaaited on tht 
frontier of Boeoda, about ten miles from the sea 
and from PlaUea* The ptaih was sttiTOvnded 
on all sides by the lofty ridges of Hc^on, Ci-^ 
theron, and Cynocephalae. 

Having dispersed a few detadbments of Thei- 
bans, that guarded the defiles of mount HeliccKky 
the Spartans and their confederates joined fort- 
oes in this neighk>arhood« The Peloponnestail 
army amounted to twenty-four thousand foot^ 
and siicteen hundred horse ; whilst the troops of 
the Thebans, that had been dispersed over all 
the frontier, in order to oppose the desultory at- 
^cks of the enemy's cavalry, scarcely amounted 
to hsdf that number. The Theban horse, how- 
ever, were nearly as numerous as those of the 
Spartans, and far excelled Hiem in discipline and 
valour. The Thebans were then exhorted by 
Epaminondas, to march from their city, that 
they might hinder the defection of their Bcea» 
tian allies, and prevent the enemy from beisieg^ 
ing them in Thebes. Accordingly they set for^ 
waixi, and proceeding to the neighbouring moun- 
tains, encamped, and obtained a full view of the 
Spartans in the plain. 

Both armies prepared to engage, but the The- 
bans, when they considered the great superiority 
of the enemy in point of numbess, were seised 
with a general terror and consternation. £pa- 
ihiboiidas could scarcely remove the panick of 
the troops, which was still more increased by 
mmiy sinister omens and prodigies, that werfe 
iatd to have been observed. The Theban gtne* 
nd, however, told them, that no signs were 00^ 



to iiidkate IM wift of tfie god% tfinee 
I haa cy wIm w^ve einplofed in the |moiib €lut)r.af 
dilbfding their countiTv weite enga^d.m&imrfc 
Muit c^uld not fidft of being pectiliariy egrfeeabfe 
to heavtem 

Inoider thidthfe might display his confidence 
of succeiB, and thereby animate the ^irita of 
his treopS) lie cdminaiided all thosev who either 
diaappiroved of the vaose in which they Hxn en- 
gaged, or ; were averse from ifaartDg tlie dangers of 
fhebotde^toictirefromtheficM* The Thespians 
and the unwaHtke . crowd of ottendatfts^ wkiae 
services were not only ustiess bat- troolABsoiue 
In thne of action, thought proper to embrace tfait 
permisstcm* 

-Tlie two armies now. drew op in order of 
battle. Cleombrotus disposed his Ibroesm the 
form of a crescent, which was an ancient and £»> 
voorite practice of. the Spartans* The general 
himself was on the right, which consisted entire^ 
lyof Lacedaemonians, in whom he placed tiie 
greatest confidence for the sucscess of the en^ 
gagement, and whose files were twelve deep^^ 
Archidamos, the son of Agesilaas, headed the 
allies, who formed the left wing. The Thebaa 
commander, perceiving the disposition of the ene^ 
my, was sensible that the fote of the battle would 
prindpally depend on the Spartans* Hethere*^ 
fore determined to strengthen his left, thsK h^ 
might charge the right wing of the enemy with 
greater vigour and impetuosity* 

Epaminondas, having resolved on his plan of 
attack, placed the choice of his heaTy^rmed 
men, whom he drew up fifty deep, in the left di> 
vision of his forces. His cavalry were statiom 
ed m the van> that they might oppose the en&i 
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my's hdne^ whom tiiey &ff excdied in disdl^ne 
and experieoce. Pelopidas, with the sacred 
bandt was on the lef^^ and flanked the wholes 
Not deeming any particular station worthy of 
their prowess, they were prepared to 4ct wherr 
ever an opportunity ofPered itself^ or an emfer* 
gency seemed to demand their assistance. 

The cavafay of the two hostile armies com^ 
mencedthe action. The Spartan horses, having 
been principally employed for pleasure, by the 
richer citizens in time of peace, were a Very un- 
equal match for the disciplined and vigorous 
Thebans. Their raiiks were^ therefore, speedily 
broken, and thrown into confusion, and they were 
compelled to fell back on the foot. The sacred 
band seized the opportunity of taking advantG^ 
of the disorder, which their repulse and rout 
had occasioned ki the army of the Lacedaemo* 
nians. E^iaminondas contrived and. executed 
one of those rapid evolutions, which not unfre- 
quently decides the fate of a battle. He form*^ 
ed some of his stn»gest, but least numerous 
forces, into a compact wedgCt that had a sharp 
front, and a spreading flank. He expected that 
* the Lacedaemonians, asi soon, as they had recover-^ 
ed their ranks would attack the more extended 
and weakest part of hb army, which on account 
of the arrangement that had %en necessary to 
form, seemed, rather prepared, to retreat, than to 
withstand an attack. 

Nor was the Theban general deceived in the 
expectations he had formed. The Lacedaemo- 
nians pressed forwand against the right wing of 
the eneu^, where little or no resistance was ex* 
periencecL In the mean time, he urged his 
left forward with great impetuosity, and aa^ail^ 
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11^ the flank of the Spartaas, obliged thom to 
give away. EpamitioiKlas and his troops soon 
arrived at the post of Cleombrotus* The Lace- 
dimionians perceiving their king in danger^ the 
degenerate disciples of Lycurgus were i^called to 
their ancient principles. The bravest and most 
vigorous of the Spartans hastened from every 
part of the army to defend the person of their 
prince) and to cover him with their shields. For 
some time the impetuosity of the Spartans bore 
all before them, and the Thebans were repelled 
in turn ; but the Spartan horsemen, who formed 
the body-guard of the king, being at length 
.cut ofiP, Cleombrotas fell on hifr breathkss or 
eiqiiiring defenders, pierced with many wounds. 

The de»th of die chief added fury to the 
bat^. Then it was, that anger, resentment, 
and dei^mir, agitated by turns the breasts of the 
Spartaun. According to^the superstitious ideas 
which then prevailed, the death of the king was 
consktered as a slight misfortune, when compar- 
ed with the disgraceful impiety of permitting 
Yob body to be mangled and disfigured by the 
enemy. Every exertion was therefore used to 
prevenyt this abomination, and- they succeeded 
in their endeavours. But they could achieve no- 
thing more. Epaminondas was careful to for- 
tify the ranks of his army, and to maintain that 
order which was necessary for insuring success. 
He gained a complete victory over the Spartansy 
who betaking themselves to flight, were pursued 
by the Thebans, and great numbers of them 
slain. The principal strength of the allies, had» 
during the greatest part of the battle, remained 
inactive f but when they understood that the 
Spartan king was shdn^ their wavering irreselu* 
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tion was decided, and they retreated wi^ ^e 
re&t of the army. Epaminondas did not pursue 
the fujntives to their camp^ which was 
^'^- stnmgfy fortified, and could not be taten. 
' without great loss ; but having buried the 
dead, he erected a trophy on the field of battk*^ 
When the Spartans were out of the reach of 
danger, and had time to reflect on the e^ttent of 
their misfortunes, they were actuated by. shame^ 
griefs and despair, and became sensible that, on no 
former occasi(»)D the interests of their republkk 
had suffered so severe a wound* Nefver before iii 
any engagenwsut had they lost more than Ibur or 
five himdred icltiasens ^ but ia Ahi& battle, of se^n 
hundred Spartans who had foughty fdufr himdml 
were slain*. The Lacdbmoniahs Uirt. one thou- 
sand, and Jth.e allies tWo thoussind shi hundred 
men ; whilst the Thebi»t» had octfy three hvndred 
men. killed, amongst wbcnn were only four oi tfae&r- 
citizens. 

Many of the Spartins were for renewing the 
ei^^agem^t* and endeasrouring to recoVer their 
dead by force of arms ; btil the knprticdcabiSPty 
of the measure being proved io tluih by their 
cominanderB, they were obliged t6 yidd to necea> 
fiity* . Accordingly a Spartan herald was sent Ux 
crahre the bodies of their diead, and. to acknowi- 
ledge the victory of the Tiuibahs. 

The news of tlMs defeat acrrlved at Sparta at 
the time that repubiick was celebrating the gym- 
naatick and musical entertahiments; llie mess^n- 
g(3r bdng Iwought before, the ephbri, informed 
Ihem of the great pubiick (fisaster. The niagi8» 
tratea, howeveiS ly^ered the festival to proce^ f « 
and having made out a list of the warriors slain 
iathe.field of Lenctra^ sent notice to t^eir sevQ- 
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ral faififfieS) andve&joi&ed the women to abstain 
&om unavailing lamentations* The. day follow- 
ii^, the fathers and relations of those who had 
be^i slain in the battle, i^peared dressed in their 
gayest attire, and congratulated one another on 
%e bravery and glorious death of their brethren 
or children ; but the relatives oi those who had 
survived the fatal engagement, staid at home, 
or if they ventured abroad, discovered symp- 
t<Hns of anguish and despair, and expected that 
their kinsmen would be sentenced to perpetual 
banishment, or excluded fix>m the publick assem- 
blies, from every office of power or honour, 
from ^e protection of the laws, and almost from 
the society of men* This punishment was 
agreeable' to the institutions of Lycurgus, which 
directed, that it should be inflicted on all, who 
lost their defensive armour, or fled in the day of 
battle ; but on this critical emergency, the seve- 
rity cf this law was mitigated, by observing, 
that tlie sacred institution^ of Lycurgus had 
slept during one unfortimate day, but that hence- 
forth their wonted vigour and activity should be 
resumed* 

No sooner was the intelligence of the battle of 
Leuctra diffused over Greece, than the' whole 
Peloponnesus was in commotion. The Eleans, 
Arcadians, and Argives, with the other Grecian 
communities, which Sparta had either influenced 
by her councils, or intimidated by her power, 
openly aimed at independence* The inferior 
republicks expected to be freed from the heavy 
eontributions witli which they had hitherto been 
^ burthened, and that they should not be compel- 
led to go to war on every trivial occasion. 
Whilst the more populous and powerful states 
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Uieathed nothing. but hatred and revenge^ and 
eloried in the prospect of being able to humble 
^ §ie proud and insolent senators of Sparta* 

The republick of Athens, however, acted a very 
different part. Immediately after the engage- 
ment at Leuctra, the Thebans had dispatched a 
messenger, adorned with the emblems of peace 
and victory, to inform the Athenians of the par- 
ticulars of the battle, and to invite them to enter 
into an offensive alliance against Sparta; but 
Timotheus and Iphicrates, who at that time pre- 
sided over the Athenian assembly, determined 
to humble, not to destroy their inveterate enemy. 
Athens had also become jealous of the power of 
Thebes, and was, therefore, still more unwilling 
to act against Sparta. The Theban herald was 
therefore allowed to return home, without re- 
ceiving the smallest satisfaction on the subject 
of his mission ; and Athens was soon sensible, 
that the battle at Leuctra had given her the su- 
periority over all Greece. 

The Thebans finding themselves disappointed 
of the assistance of the Athenian republick, en- 
deavoured to obtain an alliance not less power- 
ful. The extensive and fertile territory of Thes- 
saly, which had been so long disunited, cam6 
under the government of Jason of Pheras, a 
man of great abilities and enterprising ambition. 
With indefatigable labour and invincible cou- 
rage, Jason possessed a mind capable of conceiv- 
ing great designs, and a character ready to pro- 
mote them by the meanest artifices. By strata- 
gem, by surprise, or by force, he had extended 
his dominion over the greatest part of Thessaly. 
He had exercised his troops with such severe 
discipline, and made use of such a judicious plan 
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of military administration, that his soldiers be- 
came inured to their duty and attached to their 
genera], whom they would follow wherever he 
chose to lead them. His ai-my amoimted to 
eight thousand horse, twenty thousand heavy- 
armed foot, and such a body of targeteers as 
could scarcely be equalled. 

The Thebans invited Jason to unite the arms 
of the Thessalians with theirs, which he accord- 
ingly did. He joined the army of Thebes soon 
after the battle at Leuctra, when Epaminondas 
was making preparations to attack the enemy a 
^second time. Jason, however, exhorted the 
Thebans to rest satisfied with the advantages al- 
ready obtained, and not to drive the Spartans to 
despair ; and they ought, he said, to remember 
the - vicissitudes of war. His arguments were 
'also directed to the Lacedaemonians; and his 
eloquence and address so fiir prevailed, that a 
.truce was agreed on between the two hostile ar- 
mies. The Spartans and their allies, however, 
had so little confidence in this negociation, that 
they marched the same night over mount Cithx- 
ron, and returned to Laconia, where Archida*- 
mus dismissed the confederate troops, and with 
the poor remains of his army arrived at Sparta. 

It is probable, that Jason had not more con- 
fidence in a treaty thus hastily concluded be- 
tween two rival republicks, one of which had suf- 
fered a greater defeat than she had ever before 
experienced, and the other had become ac- 
quainted with her own strength and ability, and 
entertained ambitious and aspiring designs. 'But 
Jason aimed at the subjugation, or at least, the 
command of the Grecian republicks, by which 
he would be enabled, as he declared that he ex- 
Vol. IV. O 
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pected, to imitiate the glorious example of CyruH 
land Agesilaus, and to effect, by the united 
istretigth of Greecie, what they had nearly accom- 
plished by a body of ten thousand men. He 
was, therefore, not veiy <Jesirous, that Thebc^ 
shoXild become so powerful and formidable a re- 
publick, even at the expanse of Sparta; but hfc 
'wished to "be considered in the light of a pacifi- 
cator, by which means his designs on Greecfe 
'would be^gteatly forwarded. In the miidst, Iww- 
'cver, of HieSe ambitious and lofty projects, Jasdh 
Nvas stabbed by sibven ybuths, who approached 
him whilst reviewing the Pheraean cavalry, un- 
der pretende that they came to demand justiee 
at Rls hands against each other. The guards of 
Jason dispatched two of the assassins, but the 
other "five, mounting horses that had been pre- 
]pUred ibr t^erti, escaped to the' Grecian repub- 
licks^ arid Vere received with acclamations of jojr 
y>y the pedjfle;, who considered them as the iibc- 
'rators of their coontry ftom the fermiidable 
•po^^ro'fabrave but anibitiDUs tyrant. 

The death of Jason t^ttioved from Greece, 
Tor a time, i^e tferrdr which the ambitious vitWs 
of the tyrant had occasioned. But when the 
Greeks seemed to owe tfieirsafety and inde|)cti- 
derice to the 'arm 6f an assassin, their situation 
'was become very unstable and precarious ; and 
though the J)r6jects of Jason perished with hfro, 
his de^glis announced tlie downfal of Grecian 
freedom. 

The battle of L^uctra wks, in its consequences, 
doubly prejudicial to the Spartan common- 
^Vealth ; it weakened the confederacy of the 
'states with whom they were in alliance, and 
strengthened the power of the enemy. In the 



subsequent peiiod of t\y» years^ most of. the 
^a^an alU^s ^l Peloponnesus had shaken off 
the yoke and, united themselves tp othf^r statesi. 
Whilst on liie contisiiy , the feyouc of Thebes 
ifwi^ sought by most of the communitieR in Pe- 
loponnesus; and in the north of Greece, the 
Acam^ians, I;iOcriaBs,, iPhpoiansi the M^hole 
breadth of .the continent between* the Ionian and 
^ge^ seasy and the ia|e of £ub^^ increasi^d 
the poi/<fer> apdextep#d.t,he domipipa of Xhebes? 
FaifUons pcev^ted in, ^very i;eyjuWick of Creece; 
^d. the ^listopvotticijl par^ was alinpat; univeri- 
^^ expislled and. h^inifi^d every ^te an4 ^yery. 
q|;^. Fouct^;^ h\^iu)ired in];i^h»fflPts ^ei;e drly^ 
froijtt Teg^a; ^ in A,W«^ t^9 ^^Wn4 of 
the aristocratical fiiction were slain* The IM^* 
tin^BiVB^ alp^ seexnip4s ^ bOiVe; act;^d with pru- 
dence ; tjjey embpa(C^ thii^ o^)Qrtiu^ity of v^ 
l^i^infi^ the i^ralto apd foptjSc^ions o( their, tfty^^ 
QX^e the form, of thi^jf ^vei^naiesaf d/mocr^i*, 
q^^ ^n^ deternwp4 ^ P^^swf^f thie s^rengt^ <^ 
their cijty, wh^eh appy^are^ ^f>^^^9^^^^' ^ majyti- 
tainiag t^eir ppiitical inde^uide^cCf 

Thebf^ fV^ Spa^a did ^i interfese \fx ^i^ 
gf Uko^e internal ^ommp^iGina; ^ lor^n^r was 
Uh> busily emi>|oyed i^. the np^^n^, P^rta o^ 
(^%c^, kit^nfj^pg to ms^ ^d B^v^e L«jgo- 
nila >. ^ the l^tt^i^' w^ ^ m^ch. ^i^mbled byt 
^hf^ ^niprtiuv^ite b^^ at L^victr% t[hat they cpD« 
t^ed th^^xi^H^es w^h pc^pari^ to d^fei^id the 
l^ks; of the $n??P<3^ ^ tar^el the %^at^nc4 
^Ma^i of their c^p^al. AJl ^Jw ftwc^?, ib|0:v-. 
ftv#f , which they ^^9^ P^P^J ^^j^^ Yf^re coi%; 
l^de^ ^ ta^e thie fi^^, s|r\d th^y \^ere oxi ^h^ 
B(^iH of giying c^f^P^ t9, the lleletai,^ ai^ their l^gt 
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resource; when the fugitives from Argotta^ 
Achaia, and Arcadia, arrived and offered their 
services to the most ancient and distinguished 
patrons of their political principles. Thus eij- 
couraged and reinforced, the Spartans bid defi- 
ance to the threats of invasion, and endeavoured 
to recover their lost dominion in Arcadia. A 
detachment of troops, therefore, marched into 
ihe territory of that state, but the Spartan ge- 
neral performed nothing decisive against the 
enemy. He contented himself with ravaging 
the villages and fields of that delightful country, 
in which he met with no resistance from the 
enemy, who waited for a reinforcement from" the 
Thebans, before they would commence an en- 
gagement. 

At length the Thebans took the field, with an 
army more numerous than had ever before as- 
sembled in Greece under one standard, and 
which amounted to fifty, or as some say, to se- 
venty thousand men» These forces were com- 
posed of the warlike * youth of Bceotia, of the 
Acamanians, Phocians, Locrians, and Eubaeans, 
together with a promiscuous crowd of needy 
followers, whom the prospect erf" plunder had al- 
lured to the Theban camp. They had no sooner 
arrived on the frontier of Arcadia, than they 
were joined by the Inhabitants of that country, 
and by the Eleans and Argives. Pelopid^s and 
Epaminondas commanded the Thebans. Age- 
silaus informed of the march of so powerful an 
.airmy, conducted by generate of so great merijt^ 
and abilities, prepared to return to Sparta before 
his soldiers had seen the fires kindled in the hos* 
tile camp, and tliereby avoided the disgrace of 
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t^treating before the enemy. Hei therefore, led 
his forces to defend their own country, which 
was now threatened with an invasion. 

The Theban generals finding the Arcadians 
freed from the terror and injuries of the despoiU 
ing invaders, held a council of war, in which it 
was finally resolved, that the army should march 
without delay, and entering the Lacedaemonian 
territories, lay waste the country, and endeavour 
to obtaip possession of the capital. Accordingly, 
to facilitate this enterprise, the troops were 
formed in four divisions, and appointed to break 
into the province by different routes. All these, 
.-except the Arcadians, who formed the fourth 
division, penetrated without meeting any oppo- 
sition. Ischilas, however, who guarded the dis- 
trict of Seiritis, resolved to repel the invasion of 
the Arcadians, or to perish in the attempt. The 
example of Leonidas, at Thermopyl®, animated 
the breast of this valiant Spartan. He gave 
command to the youth to ^uit the army, as he 
considered their lives too precious to be risked 
in an engagement, of which death could not fail 
of being tlie consequence. With the veteran sol- 
diers of his army, he embraced the present op- 
portunity of displaying his courage and patriot- 
ism. They sold their lives dearly to the enemy, 
many of whom perishfe^in the contest ; .nor did 
the engagement terminat%jttl$7 the last ^artan 
was slain. 7 

The confederate army having assembled at 
an appointed placfijpf rendezvous, marched to- 
wards SpartaJ^dJaid waste the whole country. 
For five hun^^ years, Laconia had not expe- 
rienced a similar calamity . and it had been the 
boast of Agesilaus, that no Sp^an woman ever 
02 
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saw the smoke of an enemy's tamp* The gtiatA 
that defended the city were thrown mto conster* 
nation and dismay : the women were terrified 
with the smoke and tumult of the invading^anny ; 
and the Spartans in this emergency were obliged 
to arm all their peasants and slaves whom tbej^ 
usually treated with great cruelty. SixthoU9and 
of these unhappy men were engaged by threats 
and promises, to undertake the defence of their 

Cd and inhuman masters. This measure, 
^ver, did not abate, but increase the general 
panick of the magistrates and citizens. Thev 
considered, that the men they i had just armed^ 
might probably join the enemy, and the de- 
struction of the city thereby become Inevitable* 
3ut a body of Corinthians, Phfiasians, Epidau- 
rians, and Pallehians arriving soon after, to pw- 
ve|^ the downfal of Spaita, though they had 
often opposed its despotism, the consternation in j 

the city subsided. 

These succours being received In Sparta, the 
people became elated^ and the kings and magis- 
trates could scarcely restrain them m>m rushing 
into the field, and giving the enemy battle* 
Agesilaus made use ot this martial enthusiasm 
to repel the first assault of the Thebans, and to 
<»nvince them, that eveiy succeeding attempt to 
make themselves masters of the city would be 
attended with such danger, fetigue, md loss df 
men» as the success of die enterprise could not 
compensate. The conduct of Agesilaus on thia 
trying occasion, has been greatly and justly ex- 
tolled : he placed an ambush in ^e temple of the 
Tyndarida?, and, by those means defeated the in- 
tentions of the assailants* An insurrection of n 
very dangerous nature having appeared in the 



c%)lM» dlf|^l8fe&gi«ac|)re«ettce offalad kkw^ 
peii^in^ it ; {ffidwkik lie th«so^eit»fxw by forces 
ffmtftgem tiift dosnestiek «hd ^rdfti ctiemks ^ 
tt^ 9teite)li6 negoeialeil lh# fno«t i)biv«eriil M^flit- 
apce from Athens> which sent twelve thousand 
ixtm to Itie vefief of the S^Hxffi territory. • 

In the mean time> Epamkiotidaa hRVipg been 
i^e^wilsed fi^mthe e«|>itoC began ^commit great 
ittd dfeai^Hy ^iepre^fttions ki ILAoonia. He tra« 
verged end desolated the banks of Hie EUf^^tas, 
Vrhkh abounded in all the con v c ni eft ete s of life; 
mid then assailed Heleis end GytMnm, and de- 
stroyed the vittaiges by. fire, iokI "die inhaMtaato 
by theswerd. 

When Sparta hud become the genend aibitet* 
nf <3rreece9 after the down&l ef the Athenian 
greatnesS) the MesseniaaiSy whom tiie Athenians 
had se^ed in ^le territory of Maupactcis, were 
the first that suffered nnder the e^pressire eon* 
^uct of that state) and were nniyerseily enslaved, 
l)amshed, or put to death. Many of those nn» 
happy men now flocked to the standard of £pa- 
mnondas, eager to retaliate the untefenting pei^ 
secution of a people snflfering <;ahanities equal to 
those they had so often inftieted on others* 
. Epaminondas rebuilt die city of Messene, Mid 
mt the fugitives in possession of their territory. 
This act of the Theban general, which was not 
performed ftom tsir disinterested or generous 
modtes, though, at first view it might have that 
appearance^ inflicted the most severe apd cruel 
punishment on the 6pa(rtans< They beheld a 
natkm which Aey had twice endesvoured to eac* 
^rpate, revive aiKi flourish in their neighbour- 
hood. The (fiscoBtented and factious subjects, 
nnd iiie alsares of SpaK% increased it by con^ 
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^tnual oocauons ; and the Thebaa gairiaon, t4h 
gether vnth their own personal enmity, induced 
the Messenians to watch eveiy favourable op^ 
portunity of wreaking their vengeance on th^ 
jenemy* 

This ent^iprise was scarcely finished, when 
IBpaminondas.was informed, that the Athenians, 
under the command of Iphicrates, were in motion. 
The design in which they were embarked, seemed 
to demand great; celerity. Instead, however, of 
using expedition, the Athenian commander 
wasted several days at Corinth without any ap- 
parent necessity, or even pretence for such an 
unseasonable and imprud^t delay. His soldiers 
loudly complained of this conduct, and demand- 
ed to be led against Argos, or rather to attack 
the Theban army* Iphicrates, however, did not 
think proper to comply with either of these re- 
. quests, but marching in^o Arcadia, I'emained 
there until the enemy had withdrawn their troops 
out of Laconia. 

The Thebans having evacuated the Lacedae- 
monian territor>', the two hostile armies filed ^fi^ 
as by mutual consent, and returned to theix^ B£- 
spective cities by separate roads, without jbKice 
endeavouring to interrupt the progress of each 
other. The Athenians blamed Iphicrates for 
permitting .an enemy laden with plunder, and 
fatigued with the toil of a winter's campaign, to 
pass through the isthmus pf Corinth j while Pe^ 
lopidasand Epaminondas having exceeded the 
term of their command, were accused and tried 
by the Theban assembly. The former displayed 
less courage than might have been expected 
from his general character; but £pamin(Midaa 
evinced the superiority of a philosophical min<t 
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and liftstead of defending his cause, pronounced 
a {MHiegyrick on his conduct, in which he recount- 
ed, without amplification or diminution, the ex- 
plcHts he had performed. He concluded his 
speech by observing, that, " secure as he was of 
immortal fame, earned in the service of his coun- 
try, he could submit to suffer death without re- 
luctance." This magnanimity awed his accusers* 
The indignation of the assembly subsided ; the 
two generals were instantly acquitted, and the ac- 
cusaSon of Epaminondas procured Jbim as much 
gk>ry-as the battle of Leuctra. 
' The Lacedaemonians soon after dispatched an 
embassy to Athens, requesting that the bands 
of amity and union, between the two republidks, 
might be strengthened, and the Athenians still 
etmtinue their assistance. The Spartans acknow- 
tedged that the experience, the bravery, and the 
signal victories, whidi that republick had achieved 
in naval engagements, justly entitled her to the 
dominion of the sea ; fincting, however, that this 
concession did not produce the desired effect, 
tfciey proposed, that, when the two republicks 
united their forces in any expedition, the army of 
fht Lacedsemonians (a thing hitherto unexam- 
pled) should be intrusted, during half of the 
campai^, to the command of Athenian generals. 
This proposal was agreed to, and an alliance of 
die most intimate kind concluded between Spar* 
ta "atid Athcins. 

They also succeeded in procuring assistance 
ftx>m Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, and from 
the Persian monarch* Theiformer being of Do- 
lian extraction, naturally commiserated the hu- 

S'liation and distress of a people^ who had so 
fg been the friends and ornament of the Dih . 
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Yiaa ncit*. MA ^e Uitter acted' iq^nthe pffiiKi.** 
plfi$< of 9S8t$ttag the ymk»rymf% th«bt< hfit w^jg^ 
with- greater «»a© nil^ tl>e wlwrfq. 

w^ste th^ temtQiy o£ PaU^n^) tliat^ha4ever bem 

Ibe eftyv aad pM^ t)s^ garrisoib which coRpiste^ 
paxtly a£ Laj^^^d$N«cQ|iim% tm t;h4» s^Qr4>i Tb^ 
Thfibim. g^ntiiftl ^bm nmrchi^ Ipj^ anA>^ 9Q^^ 
ward, but the Laci^DaQ^i^fr h^xua^ qjJijtaii^iQ^ 
miifeBcoBMnu^ftasi Qi^jmiAQi^dl^Atb^mps, 
«Mk»VQM9ed. ti9 sl)9|^. h«i prqgr^^ t])|o^g^. t^ 

fver, bi9k^t£^toiigh,. UK>k. 9ifm^> ^ 9aB%^Uf)A 
CacMi; bat CkaMis, tim A^Hlm s^s^i^ 
who hflf^moA at Ibk tbn.4^. t^ ^ BPfi^Q9i^ ^ tb0. 
iljbeQiiiite ^9»mmiA% aitecke^ ^ f M^msj; ^A 
Kpuked^ thetei; unlb 8««at ]p«9^. £^^9i^9kQ94af^ 

a»i dkj^aiCjMl for bi» e^odw^t. 

Thr TJielwi«3 bdbg cQes^peUcd tP^ i*^ki?^t, ec^ir. 
iervoA aptetdoiir oft tbs Aroad^ ^rn^ a^id inr 
ipmA LyeiwEtteiks tbtur geinecat wHb aiPabiiiQUd 
dbngRiB) wbicli be cowoft^fmati^ ^ bjjsi; ooi^n 
tsymeo. Tb« AreadiAAiN be »Aict Ym^ ^ 
moot ancienJ^ tb« np$| pi^)u]iait»9 ac^ Qc^rfaiuif 
Ijr »ot tb« kaat wwrtyc^ of tbc^. f^lepon^^^^^ 
states. They had joined in the twwly-fkOtV^ 
yws9 war agidnat Atbens^i wA t^ ^iim it vas 
oiwifig» tb&t thfi LacedjBSMPiana bad b^^^ raii^ 
to so greal pcymp, tb« abuse of n^cb att Qiteoc^ 
had ei^mKodk Of lajte yeara tjb^ ba^l a<^«4i 
ift cfinjuMtioft witbthe Thabanai and by timif ash 
ibitaiK^echief^ it wa% thotlbojifppte hsd^^^in^ 



«MVted Mlely n^kih a ^fkm to their 4DWn «dnui* 
•fiftgife, Without iiegca<dki|^ ^le Intemffttii 6f theit* 
«Ntf»% The A]*eadlans ouglit ito coiiiBidcffs 
>(rhefhter tbe 5N)te of Tliebes md^ not incUHe 
4)M)bme ^8 inrtGilerftble as th«t 6f ^arCaiiad been 
-fenhtfrljr. l!lieir honour «aid llieh* kitewM 4t^ 
•trmnddSL that they idioiild fiot tt^tixytdedge itti^ 
>»aperior, hut tindkate the lihe^ miL iixtopdn^ 
«toice of ^heir stslte. This speetih, mifhieh miA 
highly ^{^auded, Ihdtided the Areitdkits to pos*- 
-^ete themselves of m -the ^oes they had tdken 
■frdm the en6my/aiid to comfilete 4ib(^ cotiquetlB 
"ih'Petopcfnnesiis. 

In'^he fkieai) time, the LAOedcftnMHikmiB imdtfr 
4he ed)nni8{nd of At^hMamus had taiLen 4he 
«d<i. The rapicfity of succfess thtft attended Ci»B 
g^eral, who'was the son (^fthei^novmed Agesi- 
fatm, donfirmed the ptiwtence atod fores^g^ .«f 
^e nmgiiMratesand people, in denting him ^^oii^- 
liiander of the atttty. Hehad Teigftltied many of 
the ^wris in 'Laconia, tfnd 'having entered At- 
cadia laid it *waEMe, and prepared to att«^ 'the 
populous city of Parrhasia* But the Arcadians 
reinforced by the Argives, malung their appear- 
ance, he withdrew his trocrpstdWJUtis the obscure 
•^l9ge of Midea. When the Laeedxmonian 
general beheld the enemy pn^red for an en- 
gagement, he commanded the Spartans to form 
m order, of battle, and exhorted diem to ^strive 
"by one gioiious effort, to regain their ancient -and 
*herf editary reno^vh. 

Wlnlst he thus spake, it thundered on the 
•right, though the air was clear and serefte : the 
soldiets k)6ked trofn whence the noise came, 
and beheld hi a consecrated grove an altar and 



statue of Hercules, the great progenitor c^ Ar>- 
Ghidamus and of ^Spaita. The soldiers hailed 
•the happy omens, and animated by these con- 
curring circumstances, were transported with aa 
enthusiasm of valour, and attacked the enemy 
with great impetuosity. The Arcadians, who 
expected that they had to contend with a van- 
quished and spiiitless adversary, were astonish- 
ed at their manner of making the assault* Few 
of the Arcadians waited to receive the attack, 
but they who did, were totally destroyed. The 
rest took to flight, but in the pursuit nuuiy thou- 
sands of them perished ; whilst the Spartans, it 
is said, did not lose a man. Archidamus sent 
a messenger to Sparta with the news of the 
battle, and erected his trophy. An assembly of 
the people was held, when he made known the 
intelligence. The aged Agesilaus wept for joy 
at tlie tidings ; the sympathetick emotions were 
communicated to the ephori and senators ; the 
amiable contagion was spread throughout all 
Sparta ; and dissolved the sternest of the people 
into softness and sensibility— B« C* 367. 



CHAP. XIV. 

^Jfaira of Greece from the Battle of Midea^ to'\hc 
Conclusion of the Social War. 

AFTER the daring murder of Jason, the tyrant * 
of Thessaly, his brothers Polydol^ and Poly- 
phron succeeded to tlie throne. The latter am- 

* The word tyrant, in Grecian history, is applied to 
those who acquired sovereignty in states formerly repub- 
lican. Thessaly^ Sicily, Corinth, &c. were governed not 
by kings, but tyrants. Whereas Macedonia, that had 
never been subject to any popular form of government, 
was ruled not by tyrants, but kings. 
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lii^bus of retgniflg singly, and not able to en* 
dore a rival, assassinated his colleague, and ob* 
lained the sole dominion of ThessaJjr. His 
sfeecfpdespodsm, however, was abolished by the 
hand of Alexander, who avenged the blood of 
his kinsman F6tfdore» This is said to have 
bten the only meritorious action of his life ; for 
mithors represent Alexander, as one of the most 
t^ruel and detested tyrants that have ever been 
condemned to the infamy of history. He treat* 
ed his subjects with the greatest inhumanity, 
was perfidious, to his allies, implacable to his 
eneades, a robber by land, and a pirate at sea* 
iHa^g by his cruelties, provoked the indigna- 
^ddo and vengeance of his subjects, they took up 
lirms, and solicited the assistance of Thebes. 
-Accordingly, a Theban army maix^hed into 
-Thessaly under the command of Pelopidas and 
i'smenias) who compelled the tyrant to submit 
his cause to their determination, and to agree to 
whatever conditions they mig^t think proper to 
exact for the future security of his subjects. 

This transaction was scarcely finished, when 
the Thebans were invited into Macedonia, to 
settle some differences that had arisen in that 
kingdom. After the death of Amyntas the 
second, his son Alexander succeeded to the 
thix)ne« Amyntas bad left two other legitimate 
sons, Perdiccas, and Philip, and a natural son 
named Ptolemy. Though Ptolemy could not 
prevent the accession of Alexander to the throne, 
he embittered and shortened his reign, which 
lasted only oiie year. Ptolemy then took upon 
himself the guardianship of Perdiccas, during 
his minority, and assumed the reins of govem- 
4aent, as protector of Macedon* It soon, how- 
Vot.IV. P . 
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ever, appeared, that he was not satisfied. tvith 
the power of regent ; He contrive4 to win ovet 
great numbera to his intere^ find baQiqg; the 
opposition of the friends of Pe^diQCa^) usurp^ 
the sovereignty* In this emergpency, th^ p^rtir 
sans of the unfortunate prince requested th^ in* 
terference of Thebes^ Pelopidajs, therefore, 
marched an army into Macedonia, released the 
numerous exiles whom Ptolemy had driven into 
banishment.; asserted the just rights of Perdio- 
cas ; and having received hostages from tj^ 
contending factions, and restoi^^d the traA^UUtf 
of the kingdom, he retmtned towards Thessftly*. 
Whilst Pelopidas mawjhed through 
^g^- ThcjBsaly» withowlt »^ing sufiEicient . €iua^ 
tion, having i^ent :befoi» him. «i iconsides> 
able detachment. of his army. to guard the M«c/^- 
donian hostage^, he- was. informed ihat, Alexas- 
der had come to. meet him with this, meroooary 
troops. This .suspicious . diiiDumstiance did) nol: 
undeceive the too credulous Thebsoj whp im- 
puted the march of Alexander's soldiers tp tJbe 
re^ct that he desired to^show hjm» With great 
imprudence, therefore, Pefefudas and Ismenias 
put themselves into the power of a man, who re- 
garded no laws Ivjiman or divine. He com- 
manded them to:be seized, bound, and carried 
to Phei*©, where they were imprisoned and ex- 
posed to the view of an invidious. and insulting 
multitude. 

When the Theban chief was seized by the trei^- 
chery of Alexander, it might have been expect- 
ed that the soldiera, animated with indignation 
and rage, would have attempted his rescue. 
Their numbera, however, were too small to hope 
for success. Reinforcements soon arrived from 
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Boeotia, but they fatidly experienced, in the ren* 
counters that todc place, ^absence of Pelopi- 
das, and the degradation of Epaminondas* The 
army was reduced to very great difficulties, un- 
able to fight the ertetny^ and unwilling to fly 
from them. The scrfdiers remembering their ex- 
ploits in Peloponnesus, and the still niore formi- 
dable hostile army over- which th<^y had obtained 
victory, justly blameA the inexperience and in- 
ability df their comtnanders. Epaminondas, at 
this thne, served as a private soldier ; but he was 
appoii^ed general, by the unanimous consent of 
the troops. The fiiceof affidrs was soon chang-^ 
ed, by' the abUities of this extraordinary man; 
attd the forces of the tyrant were defeated, and 
compelled to retire. The Theban general j 
however, afrtiid of the lives of Pelopidas and Is- 
mehias, would nbt ddve him t6 extremities. He 
hovered about hiiti with hi» victorious army, and 
displayed the superiority of niilitary skill and 
cotiduct ; and whilct' he endeavoured to intimi- 
date the tyrant, left him Sufficient time for repent- 
ance and submission. This judicious plan suc- 
ceeded according to hts wishes ; and Alexander 
was glad to accept of a truce for thirty days on 
cpndition of restoring Pelopidas and Ismenias. 

Whilst Pelopidas was detained in confinement 
at'Phera, the daughter of Jason, whom Alexan- 
der had married, expressed a desire to see and 
converse with the Theban general, of whose me- 
rit and exploits so much had been said. The 
appearance, however, of Pelopidas did not an- 
swer the expectations of the Thessalian queen. 
When she beheld his neglected and squalid 
figure, she exclaimed, with emotions of pity and 
compassion, « How much do I lanaent, Pelopi- 
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dasy for your wife and femiljr/* The Theban 
general replied, ** You Thebe (for that was the 
queen'a name,) are more to be lamented, who, 
though not a prisoner, continue the slave of a 
cruel and perfidious tyrant." These words are 
said to have made a great impression upon the 
queen, who recalled to mind the reproach of Pe- 
lopidas, when, ten years afterwards, she excited 
assassins to destroy Alexander* 

Another anecdote is also related of the^ mag- 
nanimity of Pelopidas, during his confinement. 
It is said, that after he was kept a prisoner at 
Phersc, the cruelties of Alexander towards * the? 
Inhabitants of that city, were greater than they 
had formerly been* Pelopidas reproached the 
tyrant, with the absurdity of his conduct, in toir- 
roenting and destroying so many innocent and 
worthy citizens, and sparing him, who, Alexan- 
der was well aware, if ever he escaped out of his 
hands, would not fail to make him suffer that 
punishment which his crimes deserved. To this 
intrepid declaration, the astonished tyrant re- 
plied, by asking, " Why is Pelopidas so desirous 
to die ?" The Theban answered, " That you may 
the sooner perish, by rendering yourself still 
more obnoxious to gods and men." 

Whilst Thebes employed her arms in the north, 
the Spartans had been enabled in some measure, 
to regrnn their influence in the south part of 
Greece. Archidamus, the son of Agesilaus, 
had, as we mentioned before, obtained a veiy 
signal victory over the Arcadians, who were 
reckoned the most powerfiil and warlike of all 
the confederate states. The Lacedxmonians 
sent the crafty Antalcidas, and Euthycles, a 
Spartan of great abilities and intrigue, as amv 



bossidohi fa>'the isoiat of Penia* Their object 
was, to hasten the supplies of troops jjid moneyi 
ildiidli' Arta^raes' faivd (Promised. . In the mean 
wiiiie» the Thebants. wuienKaxiding that Sparti 
bad sent* an: embassf to the Persian monarch, 
thought it time to assert thetr itldep^ndence, and 
to cdonleract the inachmations and designs of 
their eneniifts: with the court of Suza. Epami* 
nondas, whose recent conduct had gained him 
great j'eputation, land' sifenced the clamours c^ 
&ctibn^ wis Tiecommehlded again to the command 
of the ahny i ahd Pelo^ndas, whose unfortunate 
detention was ascribed tnore* tothe treacherous 
behaviour .of Alexander, than to his own impru- 
dence, Yviu sent^ minister to the east, to caiTy 
on negociadohd with Arta^erxes. 
' The confederates of Thebes, also, were in\3ted 
ta send depiities-to the Persian court, to ptomote 
the Merests of 'their respective states. This 
measure was readily adopted ; arid the Eleans, 
Apcadiansf and Argives,. sent a deputation, in 
conjunction with the Thehan ambassador. The 
Athenians, also,' a{^nsed of what was designed, 
dis{kitched ministers 6cr nianage the interests of 
theik* republick. By these means, a congress of 
the several . Grecian states was held in Asia, 
where it> was projtosed' to settle and ailjust their 
differiences at the court, and by the intervention 
oC* a foreign prince* When the crafty and in- 
triguing Antalcidas arrived, the king treated him 
'Wi& >gtisat partiality and' kindness, as an ancient 
and &vounte guest ; but when Pelopidas ap- 
peared at their publick audience, the fame, th^ 
elc>quence, and address of the Theban,' procured 
him superior notice, and he was received by Ar- 
P2 
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taxerxes mth.the ihdst manifest marks of homar 
and esteem. 

Pelopidas represented, that in the battle of 
Platsea, fought almost a century ago, and ever 
since that memorable engagement^ the Thebana 
had uniformly adhered to the interests of Persia, 
at the risk of losing every thing dear to them ; 
and that the present war, in which their republick 
was engaged with Sparta, had been occasioned 
by their steady refusal to unite against Artax- 
erxes, in the measures that followed in Asia. 
The .Spartans had, however, begun hostilities 
without provocation, and carried them on with- 
out success. He reminded • the Persian monarch 
that the Thebans had obtained a recent and sig« 
nal victory over their enemies at Leuctra, aft«r 
which they had invaded Laconia. That the suc- 
cessful attempt of the Spartans against the Ar- 
cadians and Argives, was occasioned by Thebes 
being obliged to employ her troops in another 
expedition, equally important and honourable. ' 

Timagoras, the Athenian deputy, for what , 
reason is unknown, seconded, with vigour and 
address, the arguments of the illustrious Theban. 
In vain did Leon remonstrate against this trea- 
cherous conduct of his colleague. All the other 
deputies, confounded by his impudence, were at 
a loss, for some time, to express their astonish- 
ment and indignation. Artaxerxes, however, 
owned himself convinced by the arguments of 
Pelopidas, and desired him to mention the con- 
ditions, on which he was sent to treat. The 
Theban replied, that the substance of his instruc- 
tions was, that the liberties formerly granted td 
the several states and cities qf Greece should be 
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con&fHtied ; that the fertile goui^ of MeMenia, 
in particukLr, should continue free and indepen- 
dent of the dominion of Sparta ; that, the Athe- 
nians should be commanded to lay up their 
fleet ; and. that the Th^bans should be considered 
as the ancient and hereditary friends of the Per- 
sian monarch. The king greatly approved^ 
these . proposals, wjiich were immediately con-, 
signed to writing, confirmed by the roysd.assenti. 
and read ;ak>ud to the ambassadors present^ 
When Leon heard the clause^ relative to Athensi 
.he exclaimed with the freedom peculiar to hi^ 
country, /< The Athenians must Uien seek some 
other ally, instead of the Persian king/' On 
this the ambassadors took their leave and de^ 
parted* 

' Pelopidas was accompanied into Greece by a 
Persian of distinction, appointed by the king tp 
carry the treaty into effect. When they arrived 
at Thebes, that fepublick sent orders to all the 
depiities of the other Grecian states, to give theii: 
attendance* Athens, and Spai^, however, did 
not condescend to obey the summons ; but the 
ccHigress was, nevertheless, very numerous. The 
Persian produced the treaty, read it, and showed 
the king's seal ; and then demanded, in the name' 
of his master, that the agreement should be rati- 
fied by the baths usually administered on such 
occasions. The representatives almost unani- 
mously declared that they had no commands 
from their respective communities to sign and 
swear to this treaty ; and that, before those ar- 
ticles could be ratified, it was necessary they 
should be discussed in the general assembly of 
each particular state. This was the answer uni- 
versally given by the deputies. ^ 
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•Lycomedes, howiftver, the re^fcfsaiitafiim" of 
Arcadia, carried the ttiaStttf farther than hli 
colleagueis. AntibchuS) his friend and'countiy- 
man who .had lately acted in the capacity pf 
ambassador to the court of t*ersia, oii behalf of 
the Arcadians, had. refttirned heme- e^tr^ntelf 
disgusted Svith the "cohdu^it of Ai*taxerxfei, ^1^ 
hesitated not to prefer Elis to 'Arcadia. 'Whilst 
the Arcacfian ambassador wdis^ivihglifiaecOur^ 
to his constituents of- the success of his tiatssibn) 
he.indulj^d himself in many severe i*efleclions 
on Artaxerxes and his subjects, which his hcfc^ers 
listened to with, eagerness and pleasure. " Th^ 
king's wealth, and power were not so great irt 
reality, as they seemed to be by the representa^ 
tions of flattery , ^nd. falsehood: often had the 
golden plane-tree b<qen ostentatiously de'scribed; 
but it scarcely afforded sufficient shade for k 
grasshopper. He had \ carefully observ^i what^ 
eve^' appeared worthy of notice in; Persia ;^ add 
all he could findf in that klngdbta M^a^'the id!(4^ 
retinue of vice and. luxury^- bakerfe, bkflers, ' wid 
cooks, an insignificant .and 'useless traih i but 
men able to contend' with the Greeks he neither 
himself sa^f , nor did he believe that others eo6t^ 
discover theip." Th^s speech produced' g^reat e^fc 
lect on the mind of Lycomcdes When he went t6 
assist at the general congress of the- Grecian 
states. He therefore decla'refd that Arcadia 
needed not the alliance of Artaxerxes ; and that 
■Thebes was a very improper place to hold th^ 
convention, since a congress, for a geneml peac^ 
ought to assemble in the country that had beeA 
the scene of warfare. . . ' . : 2 

The magistrates of Thebes beheld with di^ 
appointment and indignation,' this conduct of 
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theic Arcadian friends and of the other states* 
They accused Ly^omedes as a traitor to Thebea, 
and an enemy to the real interests of his country* 
He, however) deigned not an answer to the^ 
vain ^d empty clamours, but quitted the assem* 
bly, and was followed by the other deputies of 
Arcadia* The Corinthians, also, openly declared 
that they saw no occasion for entering into the 
treaty with Persia* The Thebans, therefore, 
were obliged to dissolve the assembly, without 
having obtained any thing favourable to their 
interests ^ but they attempted by private confer- 
enees to court spme and awe others of the Gre- 
cian states to enter into their measures. This, 
however*, had no ether effect thsm to make the 
several cpmmunities of .Greece revive to op- 
|>ose, by a|l the means in their power, the in- 
creasing, authority of Thebes, and to defeat the 
views and designs of that ambitious repubUck* 

Epaminondas advised his cottntrjrmot, to at* 
tempt by force of arms what they could not ob- 
tain by negociation* The recent renown he had 
jately acquired in Thessaly, added to the ^tme 
of his former exploits^ conduced to render his 
counsel popular and irresistible* The Thebans, 
therefore, intrusted him with the comnciand of 
an anny, with which he again marched into Per 
loponhesus, and invaded the country* He knew 
that the Elians and Arcadians, though hostile to 
each other, were alike disposed to rebel i^ain&t 
Thebes* Instead, however) of enterir^ their 
territories, and carrying the war against them, 
which might have compelled them to settle their 
differences amicably, and to unite under the 
Theban standard against the common eneiny, 
Kpaminondas endeavoured to qviash their dis* 
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affecUon by the conquest of Achaia, a province 
stretching along the Corintiiian gulft 'and skirt- 
ing the northerti frontiers of Etis ^nd Arcadia* 
The nature of the Achstan government had b^^ 
productive of p^ate' «id tran(}UilUty to theift- 
selves and dierr neighbours : they possessed not 
any large and populous towns^ whose inhabitants 
might be roused to arms and atfibkion,:'and the 
whole province^ thereby engaged in a destniGtiv^ 
war. The cities of PMius and Sicyon, which 
were situated towards the east and the" iftthmUi 
of Corinth, 'had long iDeen regarded' bisi sepa^t^ 
and independent repufolicks of the A^ha^ari ^atl^fil 
' Immediaifcely before the^Thebaivinvasldh, tft* 
constitt(tio$i of Achaia* had undergone a "manS^- 
lfe«t ^change^' t Ari^stoorajcy '-had-i prevailed, ■ ilttd 
aciquirfed ^atl [illidue ascendancy; ' No '.'ko6«i^ 
therbfo^e^ '#ak^4t ^ifiiounced^ 1!h^t fi^ii^ijdfidk^ 
wit-h a Th«biltt mtff' had' enfcretf thi froh^i^ 
df their territo!y,t^M^ tiife magist*»ates aftd ipHn- 
cipal persons 'jfloeked from all quarters 6f ^thfe^ 
province, to mefet die invading troops* ' Not aS: 
2A\ anxious J about the liberty and independence 
of Achaia, provided thfey retained their personal 
privileges and private fortunfe'% they solicited 6^ 
pi'esents the IkMour- «lnd fWendship oft the The- 
ban Gommandefi ' The people, ]{>erceivihg thetw- 
selves abandoned ' iufiid ' betrayed by those t^o 
ought to have beett their- guardians and prptecf- 
tors, gave up all (hdtfghts of residing the en^ 
myi The subiftflssibn of the* m^egi^trates ; was 
accepted by 'Epafo^nondas,. who i*ecelved frorfi 
them pledges ^f their engagfettifenV tHW thcinctf- 
fofth Achaia should be dependerit' on Thebe^, 
•and follow the fortunes* of that reptiblick both in 
peace and war. 
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This conquest^ which was effected without 
striking a blow, wa» |>roductive of destrujctive 
afid s^giunary conseqiiencest Epaminomdas 
returned with.hia army |:a Thel^e?) b^tthe,Ar- 
cadiai|& ^n^ Aiigives had prpcur^ sev€^l cam* 
plaints to hf xnadp. Sj^nist .his conduct, in. the 
Theban./assi&ii>b^. Thqii^ recent experience it 
was sa^d, oji^ht to.hiive ^lade ,Uiej;n reQien^^ 
the inconveniences atte^ing ai^ anstdcraitica} 
form:o( §^<sniinent in a'neighboi|r9)g^ssnd de« 
pen^^ ^»$»* I r;Tl^se iactiov^f di6|!i^}ia^Ge» were 
seajetly ^noopr^ged \yy,Xhfi pmissariesof demo^ 
c;;a<^,.in Acha^^K The en^mpe^of ijie jiUustirious 
Tbebftn'wfire^ eager Uk »ci«? so, fet^ufal^te.an 
9PPoi^i^ iof .^ciisiag «Ad c^lupaBii^nr him* 
Ti^ Thi^b^ns, th^(«fis¥D^9vWereinstigal^'tOrdis- 
apppQ^i^ th^ proceedings pf. their ^i^e^al, and 
^omni^sipnerB ,werQ sent to overtuiTi >the ari^tot 
a^9iQ,y^tm^ ^ «^-^st^U$h the de«9iocrat)cal £|rm 
pf go3{^i:nii»«nt,^ Awordujgly, the .noW^ wem 
bapisl^rdr. ^x* piH to deatii; but wh^n -thc^. The* 
ban... foiy^e^ were, withdra^di from Ach^j- the 
exiles returned, as by mutual consent. .Being 
imm^rpus and powerful, they recovered, £^te;r a 
bloody and desperate stfugij^ei their ancient in<- 
fiuence oyer their respectiye cides. Tbeparti^ 
sans of democracy; were expelled, or put to 
death; and the . suecessfi^ rpa^yi sensibly how 
dai^efoii^ H ^Mfds to depend for assistance <m the 
Th^ban republick, applied to Spiartf^ for protec- 
tion..' Thi^w^a accordingly granted; «(Dd whilst 
the. Achieans; ravaged. th». nor^rn, their ^Ues 
of (^ceds^mon infested, the southern frontier of 
Areata.. 

Though the laws of Sicyon were similar to 
those of Achaia^ that, city did not follow, on the 
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present occasion, the example of its neighbours \ 
but Euphron, a bold, crafty, and seditious dema'< 
gogue, endeavoured to obtain the sovereignty 
there by his connexions and influence with the 
Lacedsmonians* By caresses, bribes, and flat- 
tery, he gained the Sstvour of the troops ^ and 
amassed great sums of money, which were ap* 
plied by him to confirm his usurpation. Th6 
venality and .corruption of the neighbouring 
states of Greece enabled him to continue this 
detestable policy, until i&neas the Stymphalian 
obtained the command of the Arcadians. The 
vicinity of Sicyon to Stymphalus, the place of 
his bitlh and residence made him become ac- 
quainted with the oppressed condition of the 
former city. Perhaps £neas might not have 
sufficiently •shared the largesses of Euphron^ of, 
to judge more candidly, perhaps the humanity 
of his nature induced htm to lament the suffer- 
ings of the SIcyonians. Certain, however, it is^ 
that he endeavoured .to expel the tyrant from 
his usurpation, and to restore the inhalMtants to 
liberty. 

Sut Euphran spared neither pains> ^mise'd^ 
"hor bribes, to enable him to rettdn the sove- 
reignty. By his activity and abilities, he pre- 
vuled on the Athenians, thct Lacedaemonians, 
and the Thebans, tb engage successively in his 
favour, though by supporting hid tyranny they 
acted in direct opposition to the prindfdes they 
professed. He could not, however, with all 
•these aids, always prevail s^ainst domesdck fac- 
tion and foreign hostilities^ He fled to Thebes 
with the greatest part of his treasure : his ene- 
mies sent emissaries, to counteract his intrigues 
in that city ; but the money and address of fiu-^ 
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phinstso &r prevailed with the Theban magis* 
tr«l£s, that he expected the Thebans would 
march an army to Sicjron and restore him to his 
sovereignty, as the Athenians had done once be- 
fbre. The Sicfonians who had been sent to 
Thebes to counteract hts designs, finding the in* 
fluence he possessed in that dty, were obliged to 
have recourse to the only expedient left them : 
they therefore assassinated Euphron in the Cad-* 
moi, while the Theban archons and magistrates 
were asseraUed within its walls. 

In the mean time, the war was carried on very 
feebly by both sides. The Athenians and Arca- 
dians, being disgusted with. the conduct of their 
respective allies, concluded a treaty (^ peace and 
mutual defence between the two republicks. The 
chief promoter of this measure was Lycomedes, 
the Arcadian general, who was soon after slain 
on his return from Athens, by a party of Arca- 
<&a» exiles* This negociation gave great alarm 
to the rest of the Grecian states, when it was 
considered, that the Arcadians being the allies 
of Thebes, the united strength of these three 
republicks was, at that time, si£fitcient to subdue' 
and enslave all Greece. This terror was still 
more increased, when it was known that Athens 
refused to give up those places in the territory 
of Corinth which thjcy had only tmdertaken to 
defend against the Thebans and Arcadians. 
The Corinthians, however, contrived, without 
proceeding to an open rupture, to procure the 
evacuation c^ the ckies garrisoned by the Athe- 
nians* 

During five years, the Phliasians had given 
such illustrious proofs of their fidelity and at- 
taehment to Sparta, as can scarcely be equalled 
Vol. IV. Q 
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in the history of any nation. Situated in tlie 
midst' of their enemies, they had, ever since the 
battle of Lenctra, suffered the invasions and as* 
saults of the Thebans, Arcadians, and Argives. 
The enemy had vrasted their territory, besieged 
their city, and more than once made themselves 
masters of the citadel : the whole of their wisaith, 
publick as. well as private, was exhausted; and 
they could only subsist on the precarious supply 
of' provisions brought from Corinth, for the pay- 
ment of which they had been obliged to |4edge 
their beasts of burden. Nevertheless, under die 
pressure of these multiplied calamities, their £•* 
delity was unshaken : they had refused to ccm- 
dude a peace with Thebes, because that repubHck 
required them to forsake Sparta ; and when, at 
lasU by the apparent defection of Corinth, Phlius 
seemed to be deprived of the only source of sub* 
sistence, the Phliasians determined, with the per- 
mission of Sparta, to negociate with Thebes for 
neuti^ity alone. 

An embassy, therefore^ was sent to Sparta, 
requesting that the Spartans would accept the 
terms of peace lately offered them by Thebes ;■ 
or, if they deemed it inconsistent with honour to 
t^sign their pretensions to the territory of Mes« 
senia, they would, at least, permit their faithfoi, 
helpless, and suffering allies, to enter into a se- 
parate negociaticm with the Theban republick. 

But the pretensions of 'the Spartans seem to 
have risen, in proportion as they became more 
unable to support them. Oa ttuit particular oc- 
casion, Archidamus incresu^ed the proud obsti- 
nacy^natural to that extraordinary people, by an 
.animated speech, fidl of the most confident 
hopes, and glowing with all the warmth of 
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foutht The speech accorded with the senti* 
ments of the people* The allies were dismissed 
with leave to act as seemed to suit best their in- 
clinations and interests^ with assurances, thai 
Sparta would never agree to any accommoda- . 
tioU) so long as Messenia was unjustly detained 
from thenu Ambassadors were therefore sent 
to Thebes, from Corinth, Phlius, and Achaia» 
who obtained the desit^ neutralky. 

, It is very probable that Sparta, thus deserted 
by all her allies, must in a little time have fidlen 
the victim of^ her pride and obstinacy, had not 
circtimstances, unforeseen by Archidamus, & 
voured tluU; republick* Epaminondas was not 
satisfied with the power which Thebes had ob* 
tained by land, but he endeavoured also to make 
her mistress of the sea. The vigilance of Athens, 
however, defeated his purpose. At this time^ the 
arms of Thebes were summoned to a service 
which more immediately concerned their inte<» 
rest.and their honour; 

Alexander, the tytant of Pherae, began to dis« 
play once more the resources . of his fertile ge- 
nius and the inhunianity and cruelty of his dis- 
position^ He had collected a numerous army of 
mercenary troops, which he kept up with great 
address ; and Athens having granted him assist- 
ance, all the principal cities of Thessaly fell into 
his hands. The oppressed Thessalians again im- 
plored the protection of the Thebans, whose pow- 
erful assistance they had, on* a former occasion, 
so happily experienced, fAd whose standard they 
had so unanimously and <gratelully followed* 
The Thebans, therefore, sent an army of ten 
thottst^d men, under the command of Pelopi- 
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rlas, the pecsooal enemy. of Alexander; but it 
happened, that whilst he was on his march the 
day was darkened by an eclipse of the sun. The 
soldiers, alarmed at this phenomenon, became 
greatly dispiiited, and many of them refused to 
proceed. 

Pelopidas, unwilling to compel his troq>s to 
perform any reluctant service, permitted those 
who wished it, to return ; while the soldiers that 
despised vain omens desir^l to follow^ their be- 
loved general, who conducted them into Thes- 
saly* Their allies having joined them near the 
town of Pharsalus^ they encamped together at 
the foot of the mountains of Cynoscephais* An 
engagement was immediately ojfi^red by the ene^ 
my, who were twenty thousand strong.; and P©* 
lopidas, though his army was greatly inferior in 
numbers, did not dec^Une rtihe batUe* At the 
first onset,, the Theban ciavalry. had the advan- 
tage; but the infantry of the enemy hanng 
gained the higher ground, pressed the ThebanA 
and Thes^lians with great vigour. In this 
emergency, Pelopid^ rode up to encourage the 
tix>ops, whom he led Ibcward against the enemy, 
animated with fi^sh spirits. Alexander con- 
cluded the Thebans had i^ceived reinforce- 
ments, from the courage with which they re- 
turned to the charge ; and the mercenaries wevQ 
immediately thrown into confusion. 

Pelopidas perceiving Alexander, as he waa 
endeavouring to rally his di^rdered troops, ad- 
vanced, and challepged him to single combat ; 
but, instead of accepting the offer, he retired 
behind his guards» whom the Theban general 
attacked with fury* Whilst he thus, with mpre 
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Goureijge than dbcretion, exposed his person, he 
was desperately wounded by a javelin, and after- 
wards dispatched by the spears of the cnenir« 
In the nuean trme, his troops advancing to the 
relief, of their general, repelled the guards of 
the tyrant. The Thebans and their allies -gain* 
ed ja complete victory, and pursued the enemy^ . 
who lost three thousand men. 

The death of the general, however, threw a 
gloom over the victory. The Thebans and 
Thessalians lam«:ited him with immoderate de- 
monstrations of sorrow. His body was carried 
to Thebes to be buried, attended by an innume- 
rable company of real mourners. The Thessa^* 
tians considering themselves as the greatest suf* 
ferers by his death, i^equested permission to de- 
fray the expenses of his funeral. This wa» 
granted^ and the burial of Pelopi^s performed 
with great magnificsence* The multitude, recol- 
lecting the eclipse that happened during the 
march of the army, exclaimed " that the sun of 
Thebes was set, and her glory departed for 
ever." The tyrant was soon after defeated 
9^ain, and deprived of all his conquests. He 
was, howev<»*, permitted to feign at Pherae, but 
the other cities entered into an alliance with 
Thebes. 

During the absence of Epaminondas with 
the Theban fleet, and of Pelopidas in Thes- 
saly, the Orchomenians were excited by some 
fugitives firowi Thebes, to attempt overturning 
the democracy, and establishing an aristocratical 
form of govemnaent in that state. The design 
was to have . been put in execution at the annual 
T&new ^f the Orchomenian U'oc^. The projecj^ 
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was, however, timely discovered by the vigilance 
of the Theban magistrates; and the cavaliy of 
Orchomenus, to the number of three hundred, 
wer^ surrounded and cut to pieces in the mar<^ 
ket-place at Thebes*. Nor did this vengeance 
satisfy the enraged populace ; a powerful body^ 

. of forces was sent against Orchomenus, who be-^ 
sieged and took the city, razed it to the ground^ 
put all the men to the swords and dragged the 
women and children into captivity* ' 

All tl^is time, the Thebans endeavoured to im*- 
prove every disturbance that happened, to their 
own advantage. The Arcadians, whose num- 

^ bers and strength, and the confidence they put in 
Athens, their new ally, encouraged them to give 
full scope to that ambition by which they had 
been long actuated, aimed at nothing less than 
the total conquest of Peloponnesus* To pave the 
way for this measure they attacked the Eleans^ 
the least warlike and the most wealthy of any of 
the neighbouring states. The Eleans finding 
themselves unable to resist the enemy, made ap*> 
plication to Sparta for succours. Accordingly 
that state being reinforced by the Achsans, 
notwithstanding the recent neutrality that had 
been stipulated, made very vigorous attempts to 
defend the, Elean territory ; but the Arcadians 
made themselves masters of most of their towns, 
arid at length, of Olympia itself, the most * valu- 
able of their possessions, and the ornament of 
Peloponnesus. As the sacred city was their pro- 
perty, arid by virtue of a divine right, derived 
from the inhabitants of Pisa, an ancient but de- 
cayed place in the neighbourhood of Olympian 
the Arcadians prepared to celebrate the hundred 
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■Ad fourth Olympiad, which was just approach- 
ing.t At the celebration of these games, the 
concourse of people from all parts of Greeccr 
wto, as usual, very g^at* Hostilities were sus- 
pended ; and all united in the common amuse- 
ments, and common ceremonies of religion. 

- Whilst tJiey were performing the military • 
game% the spect«tnrs and actors were alarmed 
by the sudden dashing of armour, and the sight 
of a real battle. The Eleans had marched forth 
with their whole force, and surprised the Arca- 
dians, who, with two thousand Argives, and a 
body of four hundfvd cavalry, protected the sa- 
cred giYJves and temples of Olympia. They at- 
tSEcked the Arcadians with great vigour, and 
these intruders not expecting this assault, (led in 
great disorder through the streets, and were pur- 
sued by the Eleans with a seemingly inspired 
valour; but the Arcadiansj at length, recover- 
ing from their consternation, attacked the enemy 
and repelled them in turn. The Eleans, how- 
ever, did not retire, until Stratolas, their com- 
mander, with many other brave men, was slain ; 
they then retreated in good order, and convinced 
the enemy that the ideas they had formed of 
their effeminacy and unwarlike character, were 
false and unjust. The Arcadians having re- 
doubled their guards, and taken every necessary 
precaution against a second surprise, proceeded 
with the remaining ceremonies of the festival, 

- *The Olympick s»aLmes were cekbrated in honour of 
Jupiter Olympus, were performed every fifth year, and 
continued for five days. The solemnity, from which the 
Greeks reckoned their Olympiads, was first celebrated 
about the year 9T9 before Jesus Christ. 
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which, 'without suffering any other &itemipt&»^ 
was brought to a conclusion. 

The Olympick games being fimshed, the con-^ 
. gress of people dispersed to their respective 
states, and the Arcadtans found themselves in 
complete possession of the city and temple of 
Jupiter. Here were deposited thec<^ecled trea*^ 
siires of many centuries, the united g^i&i of va** 
jnity and superstition* The Arcadians hayit^ a 
body of mercesoary tixK>ps in their army, and 
being unable, in any other manner, to pay their 
soldiers, seized the sacred treasure* The Man^^ 
tins&ans first protested against this rapacity ; kt* 
stead of receiving their share of the 'plundei> 
they imposed a tax upon themselves, for the pay^ 
ment of the mercenary troc^ ;: and the inonej? 
thus levied, the Mantinseans tnuismhted to the 
archons or magistrates, aj^xxnted by the t«R 
thousand to administer the genend eoncems e^ 
the Arcadian nation. But the archons, who had 
freely accepted tiieir psort of ^le. sacred treasure, 
represented that this pretended deticacy, or ob» 
stinacy^ of the Mantinaeains, was extremely dam 
gerous to the interests of the states of Arcadia, 
and insinuated that their hypocritical pretences 
to justice and piety very probably GOQceakd 
some criminal design. 

The ten thousand, therefore, summoned the 
magistrates of Mantkiaea tO: appear at theii; bar^ 
and answer for their coDduct; but the Maniii<^ 
nsans refused to obey. Upon wlMch a detach- 
ment of mercenaries were sent to bring 'theiii by 
force ; but the Mantinsans shut their gates, and 
would not allow them to enter their city. Th^ 
archons, therefore^ sent to request the immediatf^ , 
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asdstance of Thebes, and pretended that the 
states of Arcadia were about to revolt to Sparta. 
On the contrary, the states sent word to the 
Thebans not to pass the isthmus until they re- 
ceived fuither instructions from them. This, 
however, did not satisfy them; they gave tm- 
«)ediate orders to restore Olympia, and the ce- 
lebration of the games, to those who had enjoyed 
them from time immemorial; they then con* 
eluded a peace with the Elians, who solicited it 
with great earnestness, and represented it as a 
^neasure highly conducive to the interest of Pe- 
loponnesus* 

The congress of deputies from Elis, and from 
many cities of Arcadia, was assembled for this 
beneficial purpose at Teg»a« Matters being 
seemingly adjusted, and all parties satisfied, en- 
tertainments and feasts were prepared as usual* 
Ail the deputies, except those of Mantinsea, who 
were' invited home by the vicinity of tlieir city, 
remained at Tegaa to celebrate the feast of 
peace. In the mean time, the archons dreading 
the consequences of this hasty accommodation, 
which could not fail of detecting their embezzle- 
ment of the Olympick treasure, addressed them- 
selves to a Theban general, who commanded a 
body of Boedtian troops that garrisoned Tegsea. 
The Theban commander had himself accepted 
part of the treasure, and was therefore easily 
prevailed on to execute any measure which 
m^ht prevent a detection of the crime. Nothing 
seemed moire likely for effecting - this purpose, 
than tO' seize and detain the deputies who were 
the principal persons of Arcadia ; and accord- 
ingly, the gates of Tegna were immediately 
fih^t and secured) and detaphments of armed 
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meirwrrounded the place in which the deputies 
were assembled, who were taken unprepared, and 
conducted to different prisons. 

When this was known at Manttnaea, the inha* 
bitants of that city sent to demand some few of 
their citizens, who had remained at Tegaea after 
tlie departure of their colleagues ; they also in- 
formed the archons and the Theban general, 
that according to the laws of their country, no 
Arcadian could be condemned to death, without 
the benefit of a fair and open trial. Messengers 
were also dispatched to the several cities of Ar- 
cadia, exhorting them to take arms in their own 
defence) to attempt the relief of their fellow* 
citizens who were so unjustly imprisoned, and to 
avenge the insult and injury offered to the seve* 
ral states of Arcadia, in the persons of their 
representatives. 

When the Theban general, and those who had , 
committed the outrage, became sensible of these 
proceedings of the Arcadians, they were alarmed 
for the consequences ; they knew that they de<» 
served the indignation of Arcadia, and that all 
Greece would not fail to condemn the irregula- 
rity and violence of their conducts These just 
reflections induced the Theban commander to 
set the prisoners at liberty. In the assembly 
which met the follovdng day to take cognizance 
of this affair, he endeavoured to exculpate him- 
self by observing, ^H having been informed of 
the march of a Lacedaemonian army towarda 
the frontier, he had seized the deputies, who, he 
was told, intended to deliver up Tegaea to the 
enemy* This, however, did not satisfy the Ar« 
cadians, who were not to be duped by such a 
shallow artifice i but they abstained from ^v^ 
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mahing' the general and his accomplices, and 
sent ministers to Thebes, with instructions to 
make known to that state the insults and inju- 
ries offered to them, and to impeach the cri- 
minals* 

The ambassadors, however, met with a verf 
different reception at Thebes from what they ex- 
pected* Epaminondas declared that his coun- 
trymen had done perfectly right in seizing the 
deputies, but wrong' in dismissing them. The 
Arcadians, he said, had acted treacherously with 
the Thebans, in making peace with Athens, 
without the previous consent of their confede- 
rates* "And take it for granted," continued 
he, " that the Thebans will march into Pelopon- 
nesus, and aid their friends, and then we shall 
,sce the proofe of your fidelity." This speech, 
spoken in a menacing and commanding manner, 
expressed the general sentiments of the republick, 
ftnd was heard by the Arcadian states and -their 
allies of Elra and Achaia, with great indigna^ 
tion and surprise. 

• They remarked, that, if the Thebans did not. 
consider it their interest to perpetuate the divi^ 
w^s and hostilities of a country, which they 
were desirous of weakening and subduing, it was 
obvious they would not have objected to the peace 
of Peloponnesus. They therefore entered into 
a closer alliance with each other, and made pre- 
parations for a vigorous defence. Ambassadors 
were sent to Athens and Sparta, to inform them 
of the resolution of the Thebans. The former 
republick might, therefore, be ready to counter- 
act the designs of a neighbouring and rival state ; 
and the latter might take arms, and prepare for 
zmiintaining the independence of a portion of 
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Greece) which had long owed its defence to the 
valour and magnanimity of Sparta. 

Th^ Athenians and Spartans being informed 
of the measures which the Theban republick had 
determined to pursue, were easily prevailed on 
to send assistance to the Mantinsans. To pre- 
vent all disputes that might have happened rela* 
tive to the command of the forces, it was agreed, 
that the general of each state, whilst the army 
remained within its territories, should be com- 
mander in chief. In the mean time, Epami- 
nondas assembled the Eubasans, a strong body 
of Thessalians, partly raised by Alexander, and 
partly supplied by the cities which Pelopidas had 
delivered from the yoke of that tyrant, and all 
the Boeotians. With these troops the Thebaa 
general took the field. But he expected that 
when he arrived in Peloponnesus, the Argives, 
the Messenians, and several communities of Ar- 
cadia, would join his standard. Epaminondas 
marched his army to Nemea, an ancient city in 
the Argive territory, and celebrated for the 
games performed in it, in honour of Hercules. 
Through this district it was, that the Athenians 
would have to pass, in their route towards the 
territories of their friends. Epaminondas, con- 
vinced that nothing would contribute more to 
animate the courage, and increase the number 
of the Theban partisans, in every part of Greece, 
than an advantage obtained over the enemy in 
the commencement of the campaign, resolved to 
intercept the Athenians at this place. With that 
design, he remained many days in the district of 
Nemea; but this project was defeated by the 
prudence of the Athenians ; instead of marching 
through the isthmus, they sailed to the coast of 
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Laconia, and proceeded from thence to join the 
confederate army at Mantinsa, which had been 
appointed as the place of rendezvous. 
* Epaminondas thus disappointed^ and being 
informed of the enemy's design, decamped and 
marched his troops to Teg^sea, which, as it was a 
strongly fortified place, and* a central situation, 
had been judiciously chosen for assembling his 
Peloponnesian confederates* Here he continued 
many weeks, but was greatly disappointed that 
none of the neighbouring towns submitted, and 
requested the protection of the Theban arms.' 
His army now consisted of thirty thousand sol- 
diers, of whom the cavalry exceeded three thou-' 
sand. The strength of the enemy at Mantimea 
was fast increasing ; and Agesilaus, the Spartan 
king, had marched the Lacedaemonian troops 
into the frontiers of Arcadia, that he might join 
his allies. Epaminondas considered, that if the 
Spartan forces should unite with the rest, the ' 
combined army would be greatly superior in 
numbers to that which he commanded, and 
therefore he formed a project, which, if it should 
prove successful, would render the present hi- 
therto fruitless expedition not unworthy of the 
£ime he had formerly acquired. 

He decamped with his army in the night, and 
marched to Sparta, a journey of thirty miles, ex- 
pecting to surprise that city. But a Cretan de- 
serter, of extraordinary swiftness, hastened to 
inform Agesilaus of the danger of the city. The 
great body of the Lacedaemonian army had,' 
however, proceeded too far on the road to Man- 
tinsea, to be of any service in this emergency y 
but the aged king, with his son Archidamus,. 
and a small, yet valliant band of troops, returned 
Voi. IV. R 
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to the defence of their capital* £ver3r precau- 
tion, which the peculiar sagacity of Epaminon- 
das could suggest, was employed by him in this 
enterprise* In-rhis approach to the capital of 
Lacedsmon he avoided the narrow roads, where 
the superiority of numbers would give him no 
advantage; he did not draw up his forces in 
iiie plain, in which, while they entered the town, 
the soldiers would have been exposed to the 
missile weapons of the enemy ; but having seized 
an eminence that commanded Sparta, he re* 
solved to descend into it with every advantage 
on his side, and without exposing his troops to 
any apparent inconvenience* 

This well-concerted scheme was, however, de- 
feated* Age^ilaus attacked the invaders with 
great bravery'; while, his son Archidamus, with 
scarcely an hundred men, opposed the progress 
of the enemy who had penetrated into the city, 
cut down the first ranks, - and advanced to assault 
the rest* Isidas, a young Spartan, who had 
stripped naked, and anointed himself with oil, 
sallied forth against the Thehans. He held a 
spear in one hand and a sword in the other, and 
xoarked his path with blood through the thickest 
of the enemy. He returned unhurt, was crowned 
for his valour, but fined for fighting without 
his shield 

Though the Thebans were thus repulsed, and 
this promising enterprise defeated, Epaminondas 
did not sink under his disappointment. Con- 
sid^i^ that the whole of the force whifch had 
assembled at Pvlantinsea might probably be with- 
drawn fipom that city, in order to defend Sparta, 
he marched his troops back- to Tegaa with all 
expedition, and allowing his infantry some rest 



and refreshment^ scAt die cavalry forward to 
MantiiiflBa, giving tiscEm orders to maintain their 
ground^ until he arrived to their assistance with 
die main body of thie Theban troops. He ex* 
|iected they would have found the city wholly 
«npre{»ai^d ; but though this plsoi was also well 
concerted^ it nevertheless &iled in the execution* 
Before the Thcbah cavalry arrived at the place 
of their destination, a numerous and powerful 
squadron of Athenian horse entered Mantinaea, 
ignorant that Sparta had been attacked, and 
tiiiat the allies had departed to protect that city. 
They had scarcely entered the place, howeveis 
Tfhen the Theban cavalry at^peared, who, ad- 
vandng with great rapidity, sfeemed eager to 
effect the. object of their ex^editiori. The Athe*- 
nians had receivted no refreshment that day : the 
■enemy were superior in number, and they were 
not ignorant of the ^bravery of the Theban and 
Thessaiiail cavalry ; biit ik^htng could obstinict 
ihtelvreisblutibri^ RiegarcHess of evef)' cbhsidera- 
ttonbutthe safety and interek of their allies, they 
rushed intb the field, attacked, aVid repulsed the 
^nemy; and afler a fierce and bloody battle, 
which fuMy displayed the courage of both the 
assailants and the assailed, the Athenians gained 
a complete victory. The conquerors erected a 
'trophy, which had saved the corn, cattle, slaves, 
women, and children, from falling into the hands 
of the invaders ; and the Thebans were under 
the necessity of craving the bodies of their dead. 
Epaminondas, who had never experienced such 
-defeats before, grew chagrined at his misfor- 
tunes, and feared lest his reputation should 
thereby suffer, and the glory of his former ex- 
t>lbiCs be tarnished; What added to his jwesent 
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difficulties was, that the terra of his command 
was nearly expired, and he had scarcely sufficient 
time for retrieving the ill state of his affairs, and 
achieving something worthy of himself. He 
therefore determined to attempt a general en- 
gs^ement, in which he might either obliterate 
the remembrance of his late disgrace, or, in 
fighting in order to render Thebes the sovereign 
of Greece, obtain an honourable death. 

The confederates had followed the Thebans 
very closely from Sparta, and having re-assem- 
Jbled at Mantinsea, had received Considerate re- 
inforcements. Fresh succours had also arrived 
At the Theban camp« The Greeks had never 
fought among themselves with more numerous 
Armies ; but battles became intei^sting, not so 
much by the numbers of the combatants, as by 
the conduct of the general* Xenophon says it 
is worthy of observation to notice the military 
operations of Epaminondas, on this memorable 
occasion. Having formed his men into batta« 
lions, he marched them in the same order in 
which he intended them to fight: he did not 
lead them directly towards Mantinxa, but turn- 
ing to the left, conducted them along a chain of 
hills between that city and Tegaca, and which 
skirted the eastern extremity of both. The 
enemy seeing the movement of the Thebans, 
drew out their forces before Mantinaa. The 
Lacedxmonians, and such Arcadians as had 
proved themselves the most honoiu-able, had the 
right; the Atlienians the left wing; and the 
Eleans and Archacans were placed in the centre. 

In the mean time, the Theban commander 
marched his troops slowly forward, and seemed 
to extend his circuit, that he might induce the 
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enemy tb beliere he did not intebd to fight that 
day. When his forces had reached that part of 
the mountain which was opposite to the enemy^ 
he comnkanded his men to halt, and to lay down 
their arms. Hb movement had, at first, created 
much doubt and perplexity in the minds of the 
enemy ; but they were now satisfied that he in- 
tended to decline the engagement for the present, 
and to encamp where he had halted. They 
therefore abandoned their arms and their ranks, 
dispersed themselves about the camp, and lost 
not only that external arrangement, but that 
Internal preparation, that martial ardour of mind, 
which is necessary in the moment of battle, and 
ought to animate soldiers at the near prospect of 
an. engagement. 

■ Epaminondas perceiving the situation of the 
enemy, embraced the opportunity, favoumble for 
-attacking them. Commanding his men to fiice 
about, he converted the order of march into an 
order of battle ; and by this means his troops 
were instantly formed, and ready to engage* 
The warlike youth of Bceotia were placed in the 
left wing, at the head of which, as be had done 
before in the battle of Leuctra, he formed the 
Boeotians into a firm wedge, with a sharp point, 
and spreading fianks. In this manner he ad- 
vanced with his troops against the Spartans and 
Mantinseans, hoping to decide the fate of the 
battle by the rapid impulse of this unexpected 
onset, and assured himself^ that if he could only 
penetrate the Lacedemonian phalanx, which was 
the principal strength of the enemy, the rest of 
their army would be easily routed, by charging 
on the right and left with his soldiers elated with 
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success. He therefore gare orders to the centrr 
and nght wing, in which he placed less confi- 
rdence, to proceed with a slow pace> diatthey 
.might not come up and contend with the hostile 
.'battalions, until the oth^er part of the army had 
'taught them' to conquer. 

This judicious design was crowned with com- 
.Jjlete ^d merited success. When the enemy 
beheld -Epaminondas advancing towards them 
with hiis army disposed in this manner, and the 
dreadful shod^ they were about to encounter, 
they fiew to arms, put on their bucklers and 
helmets^ bridled their horses, and hastened to 
resume their ranks. These different operations 
.were, however, performed with great tmpidation 
and surprise, rather than with the ardour and 
enthusiashi of martial minds ; and they seemed 
more prepared to suffer, than to inflict, any thing 
severe or dreadful. The Spartans and Manti«- 
nseans having drawn up their forces, obstinately 
waited the attack of the Thebans. 
. The infantry of £4>aminonda8 charged the La- 
cedemonian phalanx : the battle was very fierce 
and bloody ; and .the troops of each fought with 
incredible ardour; and appeared desirous of pe- 
rishing, lather than yield the glory of their arms 
-to rivals. The engagement was begun with the 
spear,, which being soon broken by the fury of 
the combatants, they charged sword in hand* 
Having fought for some time, and the event of 
the battle being still doubtful, Epaminondas 
headed the. troops formed into a wedge, which, 
at length, penetrated the Lacedaemonian phalanx, 
' and threw them into confusion ; while the centre 
and right wing of the Theban army, animated 
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A)y i\it ^x^mple^ ai>d succesuft of the Ij^ft^ attacked 
.and repeUed with rnuch slaughter the correspond- 
ing divisions of the enemy. ' 
., 'The cavalry covered the flank of the left wing, 
and having engs^ed the enemy's horse, were 
•equally successful. The Theban general, whose 
sagacity nothing. could escape, had plslced in the 
.intervals of their ranks a body; of light-infantry. 
These discharged great numbers of missile wea- 
pons, and very much annoyed their cavalry, who 
had been drawn up too deep, and were, aftQ| 
making several inefifectual attacks, which onlf 
occasioned their own loss, obliged to retire be- 
hind their infantry. 

In the mean time Epaminondas^ having exr 
posed himself too much at the head of the army, 
wa^s wounded by a javelin across the cuirass* 
.The wood of the instrument being broken off, 
.the steel remained in the wound, and he imme- 
.diately fell. He was then carried to the watch- 
tower, where he might observe the subsequent 
.operations of the army ; but with the departure 
of their leader, the spirit which had hitherto 
ranimated the Thebans, seemed also withdrawn. 
.They had bravely broke through the hostile bat- 
talions, but knew not how to profit of the advan- 
.tage they had gained. The two contending 
armies prevailed in partial rencounters, and iu 
different parts of the field : confusion and terror 
were every where visible ; the Theban and Thes- 
salian cavalry having routed the Athenian horse, 
pursued after them ; and the infantry which had 
been placed in tlie intervals of the ranks, were 
left behind. Upon this, the Athenians com- 
manded by Hegilochus, finding that the enemy 
had quitted the pursuit and had directed their 
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attentioh to another object, returned to t&e 
charge, and cut to pieces the body of light-in* 
fentiy., Q 

Elated with their success, die Athenian ^avalrf 
then turned their arms against a detachment 
which Epaminondas had placed upon a rising 
ground, for the purpose of taking the enemy in 
flank and rear if they advanced from their post. 
These troops, which consisted chiefly of Eubsans, 
were routed and put to flight, after a terrible 
slaughter. Upon these different movements and 
alternations of victory and defeat, the trumpets 
of the two armies, as if by mutual consent, 
sounded a retreat at the same dme. Each party 
claimed the victory, and erected a trophy ; and 
both for some time refused to crave their dead. 
At length, however, the. Lacedamonians dt$' 
patched a herald to perform this office, and the 
Thebans were thereby acknowledged the con- 
querors. This battle, which, as it was the great- 
est, was expected to haVe proved the most 
^62 ^^^^s^^® ^f ^^y ^^^^ fought among thfe 
Greeks ; but consequences of this severe 
and bloody engagement were only a general 
languor and debility, long observ^able in the sub- 
sequent operations of those hostile republicks. 

After. the termination of the contest, the prin- 
cipal persons of the Theban army assembled 
round the body of the dying general. The sur- 
geons who attended him having examined the 
wound, declared that he could not survive the 
extraction of the weapon. He then inquired 
whether his shield was safe, which being brought 
to him, he received with evident demonstrations 
of joy. He next demanded what had been the 
event of the battle ? And was answered, that the 
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Thebans had been victorious^ Upon which he 
observed, "then I die contented, since Thebes 
is triumphant, and Sparta humbled." The 
sipectators lamented with g>reat sorrow and af- 
fhction the death of this extraordinary man, and 
more particularly bewailed that he should die 
without issue, since his children might have in« 
herited the glory of his name, and. the fame of 
his virtues. Epaminondas overhearing what 
they said, replied with^a idbeerful countenance, 
" Do. not nnistake yourselves ion this point. I 
leave two fair daughters, the battles of Leuctra 
and Mantinsea, who will' transmit my name to 
the latest posterity." i 

Having thus spoken, he commanded the wea- 
pon to be extracted^ and died immediately. The 
awful solemnity of the death of this celebrated 
man, corresponded with his active and useful 
life* , It has been doubted whether his abilities 
or his virtues surpassed. In the page of history, 
his chftracte? is usually described as perfiect f nor 
does: there appear to be any rejEuion for supposing 
this description greatly exaggerated. In some 
respects, however, he appears to have inherited 
the lapses and failings incident to humanity ; in 
the la$t Peloponnesian invasion, in particular, 
the blaze of patriotism eclipsed the milder virtues 
of justice and benevolence. He was buried in 
the field of battle, and the Thebana raised a mo- 
nument over his tomb, commemorating hi? great 
achievements. 

By the death of £paminond«3t Thebes was 
deprived, of her greatest oi^^ment.and defence, 
the source of her confidence 91HI the springs of 
her activity. Her councils beofune thenceforth 
move languid, and h^v arms kss enterprinng; 
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but $he was riot reduced to the condition of d 
dependent state, as some aiithors have assertedi 
Oa the coh!!rary, six yeArs after that eveait she 
omtroled the decisions of the Amphictyonicfc 
council, and her power was formidable to ber 
warlike neighbours* 

After the battle of Mantinaea, Artaxerxci^ 
who was in want of Grecian auxiliaries, fof 
quelling the insurrections that had brote out iti 
Egypt and Asia minor, proposed a general peaol 
among the seyerai communities of Greece. By 
the conditions of thi6 treaty, it was stipfulated^ 
that each repiiblick should have its respective 
possessions restored. The Spfartans,' however^ 
determined to: reject aH ovettixres fiir $ii¥ accom- 
fxiodatioii, luiless Messenia should be again an- 
nexed to their commonwealth; but d.8 th& Per- 
sian monarch was ever averse from grsmtkig this 
demand, the SparCahs^ transported fdrd^s intti 
t^gypt to fom^t the defection of that proviticl^ 
The^Ladedacmonkut army Amounted tbi^n th&iii 
9«nd heavy-an»ed'meti, ^d as gi^at a-rmm^ 
ber of mercenaries ; and were coninianded b^^ 
AgesilauS'in 'peirson« He joined his forces with 
thcffie of Tachos king of Egypt ; but a difference 
happening between tllem, Agesilau^ deserted 
the cause of that pi^oe, and declared for Necta- 
nebis, whofti be placed oh the throne of that 
kingdom. In this dishonourable employment 
the Spartan king atftassed great wealth, with 
which he probably expected to retneve the af- 
fairs ctf his cotifetry. In his return to Sparta he 
<lied at Cyi^enaica, ih' the eighty-fouWh year of 
his age, and the forty-first of his reign. His 
charact^T has been already, perhaps, su^- 

^^^ ficiently delineated. He was the greatest 
and most unfortunate of all the Spartan 
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kings* He had beheld Sparta at the summit of 
her giwdeur, and the downfied of her greatness 
he al30 lived to see. Whilst he governed, the 
inepubUck 8u£Rered more calamities and disgrace 
than it had experienced in seven preceding cen* 
luri^. These disasters were doubtless, in a great 
measure, occasioned by the obstinacy and am* 
bition of Agenlaus. Xenophcm, however, con- 
templating the principles on which he acted, the 
gneat probi^ility of success that attended his 
actions, and. the dignified firmness and steady 
endeavours of his strqggles for victory, pro- 
nounced on the unfortunate king a panegyrick 
which exalts^ him far above the most illustrious 
of his predecessors. 

The struggles for dominion which had long 
exercised and weakened the communities of 
Thebes and Sparta, were terminated by the 
batde of Mantinsea. Their ablest generals, and 
I most warlike youth, were now no more* No 

I Theban patriot arose to prosecute the magnani- 

mous views of Epaminondas, and to complete 
his successful attempts, j^fter the death of Age- 
silaus, his son Archidamus succeeded to the 
c Spartan throne. Great expectations had been 

f formed of this prince during the life of his father ; 

' but he very imperfectly justified the high opimon 

that had been conceived of his early wisdom and 
valour* Exhausted by the war which had con- 
tinued so long without producing any beneficial 
consequences, the two rival states sunk into such 
a degree of weakness, that the pretensions of 
their neighbours, which had long lain dormant, 
Iptere revived. Whilst Athens had the superi- 
ority of Greece, the council of the Amphictyons 
greatly d^enerated from the virtues for which 
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it had formerly been remai^able ; and th« Ifta- 
jesty of that assembly became nothing more than 
an empty pageant. These degenerate principles, 
however, were not extirpated by the downfal of 
the Athenian greatness. During the empire of 
Sparta and Thebes, the same degeneracy of 
morals still prevailed in the camp. 

The only deliberation on wiiich the Amphic- 
tyons were employed related to mere matters of 
form. They superintended and regulated the 
ceremonies of a religious worship, founded in 
superstition and idolatry: they appointed the 
different games and spectacles performed in dif* 
ferent parts of the Grecian nation ; and they pre- 
served order and tranquillity among the nume* 
rous crowds that arrived at Delphos, at stated 
times, to consult the degrees of Apollo. For 
more^ however, than a century past, the assembly 
for directing the publick councils of the nation, 
had been held, not at Delphos, the appointed re* 
sidence of the Amphictyons, but at Atheiis, 
Sparta, or Thebes. In one of these cities, the 
allies were convened in any emergency of affairs; 
and by their presence they acknowledged the re- 
spective authority of those capitals, which were 
considered as the head of their several confede- 
i*acies. But after the Peloponnesian, then the 
Boeotian war, and last of all the battle of Manti- 
naea, had crashed successively the greatness, and- 
overthrown the proud tyranny of those domi- 
neering republicks, the Amphictyonick council 
again emerged into notice and respect ; and thei 
general states of Greece spumed with -contempt 
and abhorrence, the imperious and tyrannising 
dictates of any single, republick. 

The federal unien of the Grecian states was by 
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Ibis means greatly stifengtbeDed; and the primi- 
tive equality of freedom almost established* In 
the midst) however^of these revolutions in aflairs, 
various and concurrent circumstances happened 
which tended in a very considerable degree to 
revive the latent^ but still aspiring ambition of 
the Athenian republiclu The battle of Leuctra 
gave that community an ascendency over the 
^other states of Greece, which she had never bei* 
fore possessed, after the calamitous termination 
of the fM-otracted Pel(^)onnesian war. During 
the hostilities carried on in Boeotia, Athens acted 
only as an auxiliary in the war, and was not one 
of the principal agents ; but the Athenian arms 
liad, nevertheless, acquired a lustra, without 
being obliged to use such efforts as tended to 
weaken her strength and resources* The powec- 
ful rivals of their republick was now complete^ 
humbled, £oic Sparta seemed scarcely the shadow 
tyf. power* They had been taught by fotal ex- 
perience the danger of subjugating, and the im- 
po»nbility of keeping in subjection, the prt>vinces 
and possessions of their warlike neighbours ; but 
the numerous islands of the iEgean and Ionian 
aeas, the remote coasts of Thrace and Asia, in- 
vited the activity of their fleet, which in the pce- 
aent situation of Greece, afifoerded them means . 
BitSicient for making foreign conquests, without 
fegaiding the envy. of their neighbours* Soon 
after the battle of Mantinasa, it appears that 
Eubsca,. the ancient and moat advantageous ally 
of Athens, again acknowledged the authority of 
that republick. This event had been ^unlitated 
by the destruction of those £ub<eans who favour- 
ed Thebes in the engagement at Mantinsa. 
Timotheus, Chebras, and Iphicralesy the 
Vol. IV. S 
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Athenian commanders, had redticed several 
places on both shores- from the Thracian Bos* 
phorus to Rhodes. These men, since the death 
of Agesilaus and Epaminondas, were far su- 
perior in abilities and virtue to any of the^ con- 
temporary generals in the other states. The 
Cyclades and Corcyra had sent to court the &>- 
Your of a repuUick, whose influence enabled her 
to interrupt or forward their navigation, and to 
encourage or destroy their commerce. The po- 
pulous and wealthy city of Byzantium had enteiv 
ed into an alliance with the Athenians ; and they 
had reasons to hope that AmphipoHs would soon 
become subject to their republick* These multi- 
plied, and not long before, unexpected advao^ 
tages, were the means of once more reviving the 
ancient, but decayed grandeur of the Athenian 
«tate* Athens again obtained the sovere^ty 
pf the sea ; for by great exertions, that state had 
equipped a fleet of three hundred sail, and the. 
best half of her citizens and subjects were em- 
sployed in navigating ships of war or com- 
merce. 

This tide of prosperity, which appeared to flow 
with the greatest force immediately after the 
battle of Mantinaca, has been considered as pxh 
4uctive . of the . most important consequences. 
Some persons remarked, but without having any 
just foundation for the assertion, that the jea- 
lousy and fear which Epaminondas inspired 
in Uie several communities of Greece^ kept the 
Athenians vigilant in their duty during the life 
of. that illustrious Theban ; and that, after the 
-death of their formidable enemy, they sunk into 
those. vices, which occasioned, or at least accele- 
rated^ their n^« This observation is more plau* 
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sible than true ; for we are told by Solon, who 
fiounshed two centuries before the birth of Epa- 
minondas, that the injustice, the avarice, and the 
3epravation of Athenian morals, were almost 
incredibly great. 

To counteract and eradicate these vicious pro- 
pensities and indulgences, we have already seen 
to be the object of that great lawgiver in forming 
bis code of institutions ; but the abuses might 
more easily be perceived, than reformed. A 
form of government purely democratical, may 
and wiU have its advantages, but it will also 
have its attendant and inseparable evils. Whilst 
human nature renisdns unchanged, and the pas- 
BiGOis of men are continued in their ordinary and 
direct channel, the right of exercising power will 
too commonly be accompanied by the inclination 
to abuse it. The greatest liberty will ever be 
found to prevail where the prerogative of the 
ruliitg power is checked and controled by the 
privileges of the subject. Unless, therefore, that 
part of the constitution which sustains its politi<»* 
cal life, be kept separate and divided from diat 
which too often, if not always tends to corruption, 
it matters not whether a nation be governed by 
one tyrant or a thousand ; since in both cases, 
the condition of the subject will be unavoidably 
precarious, and the law itself give way to force- 
In 'Athens, where the executive authority was 
fBvided and subdivided among thearchdns, the 
senate, the assemUy, and various committees 
of the assembly, it was impossible' to perceive, 
or if he perceived, to prevent the hand of oppres- 
sion. 

This great and radical defect in the policies of 
undent Greece occasioned many destructive con- 
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sequences in the foreign and domestick affairs of 
that nation. The executive government was ge- 
nerally directed by the selfish passions of a few, 
or by the fluctuating caprice and ignorance of 
the multitude, rather than by the steady and 
permanent interests of the community. It was 
not, however, until after the conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war, that the imperfections and 
vices of the Athenian government appeared in 
their foil magnitude of deformity. And though 
intervals of ease and . prosperity sometimes ap-. 
peared, which concealed for a while the virulence 
6f the evil, it nevertheless, was still iMaintaining 
a secret, but certaia progress in the vitals of tbc' 
jtatef. until, at length, it completely effected the 
destruction of the constitufioh* , ; 
: In the turbulence of the Greciah govemmentSi' 
thfe Judiciary power too often prevailed over the 
legislative* The causes of dissention were inn 
nutnerafde ; and the publtck restraint^ wh^ch lawsi 
ill administered- could produce, was unable tq 
counteract their Ibrce . and tendency* It is tru€( 
tiiere was no hereditary distinction known or ft-* 
garded ; and the transcendency of merit alone 
occasioned a difference in the rank of citisens ; 
but nevertheless the rich and the poor formed two 
separate and distinct parties, and were actuated 
by different interests and different views. h{ 
some of the Grecian republicks which had adopted 
the aristocratical form of government, the citi-» 
Kens of the higher ranks. bo\uid themselves by 
oath, to neglect no opportunity of injuring (hdr 
inferiors* The Athenian multitude generally 
treated the rich as if they had entered into an eii* 
gagement not less athKious* We have freqiiently 
had occasion to remark the atrocities and cruel* 
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ties> which the one party exercised cm'the otiiert 
when the state had become disunited by factioii 
and a civil war had ensued ; and during thie in* 
tervals of party rage, private quarrels kept up a 
perpetual ferment. Independent of the ordinary 
disputes relative to prosperity, the various com- 
petitions for military command^ for procuring 
publick honours, eluding punishments or burthens, 
opened a continual source of litigation. Among 
this contentious people, neighbours were almost 
always at variance ; and he who had jiot proved 
that he was a friend, was certain to be con»dered 
in the light of a rival, or an enemy... 

Resentments were hereditary, and descended 
from father to son for successive generations* 
Six thousand Athenians were constantly employ- 
ed in deciding law-suits, the profits of which 
were the principal resources of the poor. The 
fees of those Athenians amounted annually to 
pne hundred and fifty talents. The bribes ge- 
nerally exceeded tlnit sum ; and both united 
formed not less than a sixth part of the revenues 
of Athens, even when the republick was in its most 
flourishing condition. The tribunals were en- 
grossed by the more numerous class of the peo- 
ple, who were most susceptible of bribery ; and, 
in their judicial capacity, they were always more 
swayed by fiivour and prejucU<?e,;than by reason 
apd equity. It was death for a man to receive 
bribes, according to the law ; but, '< we," say 
some of the Athenians, '^ give . such a jorian the 
command of our fleets, and our armies. If he 
becomes still more guilty in this respect, we ad- 
vance him to higher and more lucrative offices of 
the state.*' They who courted popufeir fayoufa 
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distribute amcoig the populace, not only tbeir 

owa^ but the poblick maneyw This l^fstem of c6i^ 
rupdbti was introduced during the administrah 
tion of Peiiclcss. It wsts, however, still more dif- 
fosiTcly extended under his unworthy subcessors; 
and though the calamities of the republick, after 
the Peloponuesian war, interrupted in some mea- 
sure the course of this venality, it nevertheless 
immediately revived on the first appearance of 
returning prosperity. 

. The concurring testimony of ancient writerft 
impute this extreme degeneracy and corruption 
to the Grecian musick, which almost universally 
infected the Athenians, at the period of which 
we are treating* The same causes which ope- 
rate on many, iu*e not easily mistaken; but 
were we inclined to doubt the cause, we tould 
not deny the effect. The Athenian youth are 
said to have become weary and fastiious with 
criminal indulgence* They no longer possessed 
the capacity and taste for manly and solid oc- 
cupations. The exercises of war, and the schools 
of philosophy were alike deserted. That they 
-might fill up the vacuities of their time, the 
jou^h, and sdso the more advanced in age, em- 
ployed themselves in saunteribg about the fbrum^ 
loitering in the shqp& of musicians and other ar- 
tists, aiKl inquiring for news in which they could 
feel no interest, unless some danger alarmed the 
insipid uniformity of their pleasures. The dice 
and other games of chance formed a favourite 
but ruinous amusement. The sensual gratifica- 
tions 6f the table were carried to a great excess* 
And it is said, that the freedom of Athens (ontd 
deemed an honour by princes and kings) was be'* 
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a^/MeA on tht sond of Ch^rdphilusy on acootimof 
the unooihitton inerit of their father in the art of 
cookery^ 

: Most > of the :Mheniin citizens had bi^en re? 
dnced. to indigene^ and heg^^ry^ by means of 
idleness^ ioduigence, and dissipation* Though 
landed property was more equally divided ill 
Greece than itt any other country, above one- 
fourth of the Athenians were destitute of. im^ 
moveable possessions. In their dress, it was 
scarcely possible to distinguish them from slaves ( 
nor did this arise from slovenliness, but from po- 
verty, since we are told, that all who couid af- 
ford the expense, spared no pains to adorn their 
persons* It was not^ therefore, in the nyoture of 
things to be expected, that men like these should 
administer the publick af&irs with wisdom.; ac- 
cordingly we find, that they were in general ill 
qisilified for discharging tlwise offices, with which 
they were intrusted* 

The clerks that copied the laws of Solon were 
frequently bribed to abridge, interpolate, and 
corrupt them, in order to meet the views of par- 
ticular persons* This was the cause of endless 
litigation* Nor could the artifice often be de- 
tected until the contradictory laws were produce 
ed in court* Thus when their negligence could 
not be surprised, their avarice, might be bribed s 
justice was put up for sale ; and riches, virtue, 
eminence of rank, or abilities, always exposed 
their possessors to danger, and frequently pro'- 
cured their disgrace* Though the Athenians 
were sometimes directed by persons of integrity 
and virtue, of patriotism and magnanimity, they 
too dften listened to the counsels of many 
whose charapters. were the reveise ; for he whg 
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could be^ offer the incense of aduladon and de-^ 
ceive the people, was most certain of their confi- 
dence and esteem. Such qualifications as these 
enabled the turbulent, licentious, and dissolute 
demago^es, and in a word, the orators who 
most resembled the audience, generally to prevail 
in the popular assembly. The reward which real 
merit deserved, was carried off by specious and 
even iioxious abilities. 

With principles and manners like those we 
have been describing, it was no very difficult task 
for a daring and profligate leader, to involve the 
Athenians in designs the most extravagant, dan- 
gerous, and unjust. Chares was a person every 
way qualified and proper for an undertaking of 
this nature. He had a martial iq>pearance, was 
blunt in his address, of great valour, but of a 
selfish and ambitious disposition. He was of a 
giganlick stature^ and robust in his person ; his 
voice was commanding and his manners haughty. 
He asseited positively, and promised boldly, and 
his presumption is said to have been so great, 
that it concealed his incapacity and defect of 
knowledge not only from others, but from him- 
self. Though Chares was an enterprising^ 
and successful partisan, he was extremely defi- 
cient in the great duties of a general. His im- 
perfections appear more striking and palpable, 
when we compare his abilities and conduct witJi 
those of Timotheus and Iphicrates his contem- 
poraries. 

These two Athenian commanders prevailed 
by address as much as by force. They secured 
their conquests to tlie republick, by the wisdom, 
moderation, and justice with which they had 
been . acquired; and with which they still jconti- 
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mied to be governed. Chares proposed a very 
different mode of administration ; he advised his 
eotintrymen to plunder the wealth of their colo« 
nies and allies, that they might supply the defects 
of their treasury, and purchase those pleasures 
which they consttdered as essential to their hap- 
piness. This counsel was too pleasing riot to be 
faithfully obeyed. The vexations anciently ex- 
ercised against the allied and dependent states 
were again renewed, and, if possible, exceeded. 
They, whose weakness left them no other re- 
source than complaints for avenging their inju- 
ries, preferred many remonstrances agcdnst their 
rapacity and oppression ; but the larger and more 
populous islands of Chios, Coos, and Rhodes^ 
togetlier with the city of Byzantium, made pre- 
parations for revolting, and mutually engaged 
to assist one another in prbturitig liberty and in- 
(lepeodence. 

: Chkres, who was the adviser, and probably 
also the chief instrument of those measures 
w£ich occasioned the revolt, v^as ordered with a 
numerous army against Chios, whilst a ^ q 
powerful fleet voider the command of 3*58.* 
Chabrias Was also commanded to be pre- 
pared for the sam6 station. Accordingly, the 
trobjps being put on board th^ ships, the arma- 
thetit i^ajted towards that island, with an inten- 
tion of seizbg the capital. The confederate re- 
\Tc4terS, infcM-nied of the preparations making 
agsdrist Chios, had already drawn all their forces 
thither : the island was be^eged by sea and land, 
but -defended with great bravery. Chares found 
it ^Ifictilt to rep^l or i/^ithstand the sallies of the 
enemy ; and Chabrias endeavoured to enter the 
harboar with bis fleet ; but his own ship was the 
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only one that penetrated thiis far. Chabrias was 
immediately surrounded; he might, however, 
have saved himself by swimming to the Athe- 
nian fleet, as many of his companions did ; but, 
through a mistaken §ense of honour, this gallant 
commander would not forsake the vessel in- 
trusted to him by the rcpublick. He therefore 
preferred an honourable death to a disgrace- 
ful life, and was slain by the Chians, fighting, 
bravely. 

. The confederates, encouraged by this first 
onset against an enemy that had affected to de« 
spise them, increased their fleet, and ravaged the 
isles of I^emnos and Samos. The Athenians, 
indignant at their conduct, -and displeased that 
the territones of their faithful alKeS should fall 
a prey to the de^H'edations of rebels, fitted out 
another squadron early the next year, and gave 
the command of it to Mnesthius, the son o£ 
Iphicrates^ and son-in-law of Timotheus. They 
expected that the new commander would respect- 
fully listen to the advice of those great mcn^ who 
were perhaps averse from acting any principal part 
in an expedition where Chares possessed a share 
of authority. The two Athenian armaments 
united in the Hellespont, whither Chares had 
sailed, after raising the siege of Chios. The 
fleet now amounted to one hundred and twenty 
$ail ; and, that they might constrain the enemy 
to abandon their designs against Lemnos umI 
Samos, the Athenian commanders immediately 
directed their course towards Byzantium, to 
which city they proposed to lay siege. This 
expedient was successful ; the allies from thos0 
islands collected their whole naval strength, and 
with all their forqe bore away for Byzantium* 
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' The two fleets being in sight of each other^ 
prepared to engage : in the mean time, however, 
a sudden and violent storm arose, which rendered 
it impossible for the Athenian armament to bear 
up to the enemy, or even to condnue at sea, 
without being exposed to the danger of ship- 
Wreck* Chares sdone demanded that the fleet 
should sail and engage the enemy. The other 
commanders, who had more prudence and expe- 
rience, perceived the disadvantage, and daclined 
the unequal danger. His impetuosity being over- 
ruled by the opinion of his colleagues. Chares 
became enraged and furious ; he called the sol- 
diers and sailors to witness their opposition, and 
that he was not culpable for the inactivity of the 
fleet. He therefore took the first opportunity of 
sending messengers to Athens, who accused his 
colleagues of incapacity, cowardice, and total 
want of duty ; and this accusation was supported 
by venal orators in his pay. 

Timotheus and Iphicrates were accordingly 
tried for their lives: the former trusted to his 
innocence and eloquence for procuring his ac- 
quittal ; but the latter, afraid that the integrity 
of his conduct and the force of his arguments 
would avail little, made use of a different expe- 
dient. The targeteers, or light-infantry, whom 
Iphicrates had raised, disciplined, and long com- 
manded, were held in great repute. The name 
of their general had occasioned their being call- 
ed the I/ihicrateaan troops. To Iphicrates they 
owed their merit and their &me, and to whom, 
notwithstanding the severe discipline that he exer- 
cised, they were attached by the ties of gratitude 
and esteem. He commanded the youngest and 
most imriike of the band to attend him on his 
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trial* Accordingly they obeyed with alacrity 
the injunction of their general, surrounded the. 
benches of the magistrates, and took every op^ 
portunity to show the points of their daggers. 

By the law of Athens, after the preliminaries 
of the trial had been adjusted, and the judges 
assembled, the parties were heard, and the trial 
was begun and finished the same day ; nor could 
any accused person be twice tried for the same 
crime* Both these were favourable to Iphicrates. 
The magistrates seeing the danger to which they 
were exposed, were overawed by the troops. They 
were obliged to come to an immediate decision i 
but they did not inflict the punishment of death 
upon the generals, as had been expected. They 
had a large pecuniary fine imposed on them) 
which no Athenian citizen could at that time 
pay* Those Dlustrious and unfortunate com«> 
manders, were therefore compelled to go into 
banishment. Timotheu^ went first to Chalcis in 
£ub<iea, and then to the isle of Lemnos, both 
which places his valour and abilities had reco- 
vered for his ungrateful country. That he 
should make choice of them for his residence in 
banishment, evinces the mildness of his govem* 
tnent^ and his moderation in prosperity. 

Iphicrates having formerly married the daugh- 
ter of Cotys, a very considerable prince of Thes- 
saly, travelled into that country, and there re- 
sided in obscurity. Both these illustrious cha« 
meters died in banishment ; nor did either of 
them ever return to the service of their country. 
The social war, therefore, destroyed or removed 
three of the best generals that Greece possessed, 
and, if we except the brave and honest Phocion, 
the last venerable i^mains of Athenian virtue. 
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By the reTXioval of Iphicrates and Timotheus 
from the command, Chares found himself at 
liberty to act in any manner he should think 
proper, Mrithout the control of superior coun- 
cils. Had he been a person of abilities, and suf* 
iiciently virtuous to have withstood the corrup-* 
tion and bribery of Artabazus, the wealthy sa- 
trap of Ionia, he might have advanced, in a very 
considerable degree, the interest and power of 
Athens in the Hellespont. But his insatiable ava- 
rice had rendered him obnoxipus to many of the 
Athenians ; and his want of capacity and care 
as a general, made him become the contempt and 
ridicule of the allies. He neglected the disci-* 
pline of his army almost totally ; and never pnce 
thought of reducing the rebels, but passed his 
time in the company of singers, dancers, and 
harlots, whose luxury and extravagance con^ 
•nmed the greatest part of the supplies raised 
for the exigency of the war. 

Artabazus having revolted from the allegiance 
of Artaxerxes, Ochus, the most detestal^e ty- 
rant that ever disgraced the throne of Persia, 
sought, by the promise of large sums of money*, 
the assistance and protection of the Athenian 
•chief. Chares, therefore, that he might satisfy 
the clamours of the soldiers, and without re- 
garding the treaties subsisting between Persia 
and Athens, marched his army to co-opei*ate with 
the troops of the Persian rebel, whom he effectu- 
ally relieved, and received a reward suitable to 
his services. The Athenians, as soon as they 
received the intelligence that Chares had ob- 
tcdned a signal victory over the troops of Ar- 
taxerxes, gave great demonstrations of joy, 
Vol. IV. T 
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and extolled the general as the greatest of pa- 
triots. 

But a messenger soon after arriving from the 
Persian monarch, their false joy immediately 
vanished* This ambassador complained loudly 
of the infraction of peace between the two coun- 
tries, and threatened the Athenians, tliat if they 
did not instantly withdraw their troops, from 
Asia, the allies should be assisted by Artaxerxes^ 
with a fleet of three hundred sail. This just 
menace, the want of successful operations against 
the confederates, and a still more important rea- 
son, which will remain to be explained hereafter, 
obliged the Athenians to recal their troops from 
Asia, and to conclude a treaty of peace 
^S' >vith the allieS) without having realized 

' one object for which the war had been . 
expressly undertaken. The confederates made 
good their claims to liberty and independence ; 
and continued for twenty years free from the 
oppressions of subsidies and contingents, until 
they submitted, with the rest of Greece, to the 
intrigues and arms of Philip, and to the irre^- 
^ble power of the Macedonians. 
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^jSffbirB of Greece and Macedoma^from the Conchuis^n 
of the Social War^ tPUil the Birth of Alexander* 

*TT has been already observed, in the fbrmep 
*jL part of this history, that Caranus founded 

the kingdom of Macedonia. He was 
^^* an Argive by birth, a descendant of 

Hercules, and, eluding the dangers that 
proved fatal to royalty in the several communi* 
'ties of Greece, conducted thither a colony of his 
^warlike and enterprising countrymen. Having 
conquered the barbarous natives, he settled in 
Edessa, at that time the capital of Emathiat 
isince called Macedonia, but for what reason is 
unknown. The gods, it is said, had the protec- 
tion of the kingdom of Macedonia, and, directed 
by the oracles, Caranus followed a herd of goats 
to his new capital of Edessa, which for that rea- 
son he call^ -^g«» or the city of the goats* 
This fiction would be very unworthy of narra- 
tion, did it not explain tfie reason why goats 
were used as the ensigns of Macedonia, and why 
the coins of Philip and of his successors were 
struck with the figures of tliis animal. 

This small principality, which afterwards grew 
info so powerful a kingdom under the reign of 
Philip, and became under that of his son Alex- 
ander the most extensive empire known in the 
ancient world, was bounded on the east by the 
^figean sea, on the south by Thessaly and Epi- 
rtis, on the west by the Adriatick, or Ionian sea, 
and on the north by the river Strymon and the 
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Scardian mountains. The circumference of this 
territory did not at first exceed three miles. 

Caranus, and the princes Caenus and Thyri- 
mas, who immediately succeeded him, had more 
frequent occasion to use their prudence than 
their valour. The Grecian colony might, in its 
infant state, have fallen an easy prey to its bar- 
barous and warlike neighbours, by whom it was 
every way surrounded ; but the conduct of its 
first kings, instead of attempting to repel or 
subdue by force of arms, endeavoured rather to 
gain and secure by good offices the kindness of 
the inhabitants of Emathia, and of the neigh.- 
bouring districts- They are said to have com- 
inunicated to them tjie knowledge of the useful 
&.rts, and the religion and government of the 
Greeks, in all that happy state of simplicity 
"which prevailed during the heroick ages; and 
whilst they, in some degree, adopted the lan- 
guage and manners of the barbarian natives, 
they also imparted to the latter a tincture of the 
language and the civility of Greece. It is vety 
probable, therefore,, that this liberal and enlight- 
ened policy, so unlike the conduct of the other 
Grecian colonies and states, laid the foundation 
of that greatness and power which Macedonia 
afterwards acquired. 

Perdiccas, the first monarch of that 
^- p name, was a person of great abilities, and 
of an enterprising spirit. He extended 
his dominion so much, and his fame so far 
eclipsed tliat of his predecessors, that Herodotus 
And Thucydides have reckoned him the founder 
of the Macedonian monarchy. His actions have 
been greatly magnified by fable, which happen- 
ed also to tliose of the five succeeding kings. It 
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h not, however, tin we arrive at the reign 
of Alexander the first, who filled the Msl- ^^* 
cedonian throne during the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxes, that we attain historical 
ground. Alexander took an important and ho- 
nourable part in the Persian invasion; but he 
did not neglect the affairs of Macedonia. He 
extended the boundaries of that kingdom to the 
river Nessus on the east, and to the Axius on the 
west. 

Perdiccas the second, the son of Alexander^ 
succeeded to the throne of his father. In th^ 
beginning of his reign, he discovered such pm- 
dence and penetration, that he seemed to inherit 
his father's abilities. This he did not disprove 
in any succeeding part of his life ; Jbut though 
be possessed the abilities, he had not the inte« 
grity of Alexander. During the Peloponnesian 
war, Perdiccas took an important part in the af-i 
fairs of Greece, and, on account of his hatred 
to the Athenians, tlie ancient and constant ene* 
mies of his kingdom, allied himself with the 
Lacedaemonian commonwealth. The Spartan 
and Macedonian armies being united, proceeded 
to the attack of sevei-al towns in the Chalcidica. 
These cities were at that time allied with, or de^ 
poident on, the republick of Athens; and, by sub* 
verting the dominion of that state in the Chal^ 
cidican territory, he hoped to extend and secure 
the influence of Macedonia: in this, however, 
Perdiccas was mistaken. Some differences aris^ 
ing between the Lacedaemonian general and the 
Macedonian monarch, the Olyiithian confede-* 
raoy was broken and destroyed ; its members 
became subject to Sparta ; and, when that state 
was Dedoced by the calamities of wai> tlie Olya^ 
T 2 
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thians found themselves sufficiently powerful not 
only to resist the encroachments of Macedony 
but to attempt and acquire very considerable 
conquests in that country. 

On the death ofPerdicc^s, hisson, Archelaus 
the first, succeeded to the throne. He was a 
prince of great ability and indefadgable dili- 
gence. The liberal and enlightened policy he 
displayed was much more beneficial to his king- 
dom, than the courage of Alexander, or the craft 
of Perdiccas. Like them he was ambitious of 
extending the reputation and power of the Ma- 
cedonian monarchy, and accordingly laid ^ege 
to and reduced Pydna, with seversd other towns 
in the delightful region of Plena* He did not^ 
however, pursue his conquests so much for ob- 
taining dominion, as that he might cultivate and 
improve his acquisitions. He commanded roads 
to be cut through most parts of the country, that 
a communication* might be fiicilitated between the 
several towns of Macedon : and he built walls 
and fortifications iiv those places which seemed 
most subservient to his purpose* He was a great 
encourager of agriculture and thq arts, particu- 
larly of Uiose that relate to war* He raised and 
disciplined a very considerable army ; and, in a 
word, perfonped more than all his predecessors, 
in aggrandizing and strengthening the Macedc^ 
nian monarchy. 

Ai'chelaus also cherished the milder arts of 
peace* He was greatly distinguished for his 
love of learning and learned men ; and his pa- 
lace was adorned by the works of the Grecian 
painters* Euripides, the tragick poet, was his 
guest for some time, and lived in the greatest 
intimacy with this monarch* Socrates sdso was 
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sirongly solicited to take up his abode at the 
coart of Archelaus, where he might continue 
the friendship that had subsisted l^tween , him 
and Euripides, whose sentiments had been form- 
ed by that philosopher. In short, the accom- 
plished Archelaus invited men of merit and ge- 
nius, in all the various walks of literature and of 
science, to take up their abode at Macedon ;' and 
the monarch, studious of promoting his own 
glory and the interests of his kingdom, treated 
them with distinguished regard. 

After the death of Archelaus, who is said to 
-have been murdered by a conspirator, the throne '^ 
was filled successively with ten princes or usurp- 
ers, whose history is princijially filled with crimes 
and calamities. The sceptre, however, never 
departed from the house of Archelaus, though 
almost every person of the blood was desirous of 
reigning. They expelled one another from the 
throne ; and the rival candidates couited alter- 
nately the assistance of Illyria, Thrace, Thes- 
saly, Olynthus, Athens, Sparta, and Thebes. 
These cities failed not to aim at improving the 
dissensions of Macedonia to their own immediate 
advantage. Bardyllis, an active and daring 
chieftain, that had risen from a private person to 
the command of the Illyrian tribes, being insti'^ 
gated by Argaus, who consented to become tri- 
butary to him, entered the Macedonian territory 
-with a powerful army, and deposed Amyntas. 
Arga&us reigned about two years, at the expira- 
tion of which, the Thessalitins furnishing the 
exiled prince with an army, he marched against 
the usurper, and compelled him to retire. 

Amyntas was, however, no sooner re-esta- 
Uished on his thix>ne9 than he found himself at 
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war with the Olynthiansy who had seized, and 
refused to surrender, several places in his domi« 
nion. The Macedonian king, therefore, sent to 
request the assistance of Sparta, and that repub« 
lick procured him the restoration of the territory 
that was unjustly detained. This circumstance 
we have already had occasion to notice. 

Alexander, the son of Amjmtas, succeeded hia 
father in tl^e kingdom. His reign was of «hor€ 
duration, but was, nevertheless, disturbed by an 
invasion of the Illyrians. He left two brothers, 
Perdiccas and Philip, the elder of whom was a. 
minor. Pausanias claimed the kingdom, and 
was on the point of obtaining it, when, at Uiis 
critical juncture, arrived Iphicrates, the Athe- 
nian, from Amphipolis, the recovery of which 
had formed the principal cause of his expedition* 
In other journeys to the coast of Thrace,- the 
Athenian commander had always been treated 
with respect by Amyntas, whose widow Eury- 
dice now implored his assistance against the 
usurper Pausanias; and Iphicrates, moved by 
her tears and entreaties, espoused her cause, and 
deposed Pausanias. 

During! the minority of the young prince, the 
kingdom was governed by his natural brother 
Ptolemy, whose ambition refused to be satisfied 
with a delegated power. This^ usurper (as we 
have related above) was deposed by the The- 
bans under the command of Pelopidas ; an^ 
Perdiccas reinstated in the kingdom. To se- 
cure their dependence on Thebes, thirty youth* 
were carried as hostages to that city, in the 
number of whom was the afterwards renowned 
Philip, king of Macedon. \- ■ 

Perdiccas seemed to glory in the chain. The 
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Irknd^.inteipositki^ of the Athenians^ was for- 
gotten ; and the protection of the Thebansj at 
[ that time in the zenith of their prosperity, only 

remembered- He therefore seized the opportu- 
nity of disputing the right of the Athenians to 
the city of Amphipolis, which had been acknow- 
ledged by the general council of Greece j and 
his opposition rendered fruitless their well dir 
rected endeavoura to recover that important es- 
tablishraent. But Bardyllis, the Illyrian, avenged 
the wrongs o£ Athens on the ungrateful Mace* 
Ionian. . Perdiccas refused to continue the tri- 
bute, which had been paid to that "chief, during 
the reigns of Argseus ^nd Alexander. Bardyllis, 
tlierefore prepared to exact his claim by force of 
i arms. A general engagement ensued, in which 

I the Macedonians were defeated, with the loa$ 

of four thousand men ; and Perdiccas being ta- 
ken prisoner, died soon after of the wounds he 
received in the battle. His son Amynta^ was 
only in his infancy. At this time, Thebes had 
lost by the d^ath of Epaipinondas, that superio- 
rity in Greece, which, during the life of that il- 
lustrious ThebaUj she had acquired. Athens 
had gi^at peason for being hostile; and Mace- 
j don, surrounded by foes on every side, already 

I experienced the calamities inflicted by barbarick 

fury. 

. Not only the Illyrians and Baixiyllis, who en- 
jered and laid waste the western part, of Mace- 
don, but the Poeonians, a warlike tribe, endea- 
voured to revenge the injuries recesived from Per- 
diccas. The Thraciajis still nmde attempts to 
replace Pausanias on the thix)ne of Macedoa* 
Argaeua, who had been driven from the usurpa* 
tion^ emboldened by the success of the IUyrians> 
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renewed his pretensions. He prevailed on the 
Athenians, who still felt themselves hurt by the 
opposition they had experienced from Macedon 
relative to Amphipolis, to exert themselves ita 
his favour. The Athenians, therefore, sent a 
ileet against that kingdom, on board of which 
•were" three thousand heavy-armed men. com- 
manded by Mantias. 

• Such was the calamitous situation of publick 
affairs in Macedonia, when Philip appeared. 
Undismayed by the evils which threatened the 
kingdom and the throne, he boldly as- 
^60 ^^^^^ ^^^ n^ht of his infant nephew, 
'^ ' against the. claims of two competitors, 
and the opposition of four formidable armies. 
A prince of less courage than Philip would never 
have formed a design so apparently desperate 
and impracticable. Something more than cou- 
rage, however, was requisite, to give success 
to the enterprise; and Philip displayed those 
wonderful resources in his twenty-third year, 
which appeared in every subsequent part of his 
life. His reign is the most interesting in the 
page of histoiy, to those who, surveying not 
the vulgar revolutions occasioned by force, are 
delighted with viewing the active energies of a 
great and comprehensive mind. He had lain 
in obscurity until the death of his brother, and 
it is now unknown where his residence had al- 
ways been. He had lived, however, chiefly in 
Thebes, from the age of fifteen, and being lodged 
in the house of Epaminondas, whose lessons and 
example could not fail of exciting in a kindled 
mind, the emulation of excellence and the ar- 
dour of patriotism* He studied the character 
of that illustrious Theban,.and united Indefati* 
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gaUe activity to a finn and steady conduct. It 
is not improbable that he ^iometiroes accompa* 
nied Epaminondas to tlie camp; certain, how-, 
ever, it is, that he visited the several i*epublicks of 
Greece, whose civil and military institutions he 
examined, with a sagacity that far surpassed his 
years. 

The tacticks of the Lacedaemonians were tlie 
first establishment that he introduced into Mace- 
donia ; but it was not in the acquisition of know- 
ledge only that the travels of Philip were useful 
to him. As the brother of Perdiccas, the Ma- 
cedonian monarch, he was every where received 
with kindness, and found an easy access to those, 
whom he considered it his interest to know and 
cultivate. He visited Athens, at that time hos- 
tile to his country and to his family ; but even 
there met witli a favourable reception, and was 
introduced to the company of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Isocrates, whose friendship and esteem he 
acquired. To the connexions which he formed 
in Athens and other Grecian states, may proba- 
bly be ascribed, in a great measm*e, the success 
of his future undertakings. 

The appearance of Philip in Macedon gave a 
new turn to the complexion of affairs ; but whilst 
we admire his conduct and abilities, we ought 
not to overlook those circumstances, which con- 
spired in enabling him, in so. little time, to ,sub- 
due or appease the many domestick and foreign 
enemies with which he was surrounded. The 
fortified places of Archelaus furnished a safe and 
secure retreat to the remains of Perdiccas's army, 
after the engagement with the Illyrians. The 
Macedonians, Uiough conquered, were fiar from 
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being^ subdued. In the fortresses tend places of 
strength, which were in every part of the king- 
dom, Mirevt veiy considerable garrisons, the' 
whole force of Macedonia had not, as yet, en- 
gaged the enemy ; and the Illyrians, intent onljr 
upon plunder, having ravaged and laid waste* 
the open country without meeting any formi-' 
dable opposition, returned home laden with 
spoil. They probably, however, meant to as- 
sault Macedonia with still greater numbers, and' 
to complete their conquest and devastations ; 
but though distinguished for their strength and' 
eourage, they seem not to have acted in concert ;" 
and the desultory mode which they pursued, wasf 
inimical to their views and interests. >.7^ 

The inhabitants of Poeonia arid Thrace were* 
Jess ignorant and untractabk. . In former pe- 
riods, the Pceonians were considered as supe- 
rior in every respect, to their Macedonian neigh?- 
hours: but the Grecian colony that had occu- 
pied the territoiy of the latter, had jproduced a 
suprising change, and greatly ; meliorated the 
condition of its inhabitants j wfiilst the formery 
on the contrary, remained stationary, and made^ 
no advances from ignorance and barbarism to 
knowledge and more refined modes of life. Very 
Httle more than half a century before this, Mace- 
donia indeed was scarcely superior to any of the 
numerous and baHmrous Hordes that infested the 
neighbourhood. Of the Thracians we have had 
occasion to speak ^n another part of this work. 
The ravages of Seuthes represent the country as 
unsettled and inhospitable. They were gene- 
rally under the command of many chiefs, whO) 
carrying on mutual hostilities, banished agricul- 
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%ire, industry, and every useful art. They had 
neither cities nor towns in their territory, except 
a few Grecian settlements on the coast. 

Such was the condition of those^ whom Philip 
found as enemies, when he stood forward to 
claim and maintain the rights of his infant ne- 
phew. The Illyrians, actuated by irresolute and 
unsteady councils, evacuated the territory, and 
returned into their own country. He sent mi- 
nisters to the Paeonians, who, partly by bribes, 
and partly by promises, prevailed on that rude 
people to retire from Macedonia; and by the 
same arts, he persuaded the Thracian chief, whd 
appeared on behalf of Pausanias, to relinquish 
his claim and leave the kingdom. 

In the mean time, the Athenians, who had 
-espoused the cause of the banished Arga^us, an- 
<chored with their fleet before the harbour of 
Methane. The forces of Argaus were encamped 
•on the plain, and the exiled monarch, having 
united his forces with the Athenians, prepared 
to march to Edessa, the capital of the kingdom, 
where he expected to be joined by a very power:- 
•ful party, whom fear or inclination would allure 
to his standard. The Macedonians, Who inte- 
rested themselves' in the cause of the infant 
Amyntas, had become dispirited by the defeat 
they had suffered from the Ulyrtans, and tlie 
consequent events of that battle ; but the manly 
exhortations of Philip, together with the fearless 
deportment he exhibited, animated their minds, 
and roused them from their despair. They ad- 
mired the finesse by which he had removed the 
.Faeonians and Thracians out of the kingdom, 
and disarmed their resentment. 

The insinuating address and winning affability 
Vol. IV U 
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of Philip, together with the gracefulness of ht* 
person, procured him the affections of the people ; 
and the superstition of the Macedonians Avas 
wrought upon to forward his purposes. Verses, 
said to have been composed many years before, 
were handed about, in which Philip was mentioned 
as the author of Macedonian greatness. These 
Sybilline oracles were considered as authentick and 
sacred by the credulous multitude, who believed 
tjjat they foretold the great glory that should 
result to their nation by the reign of the son of 
Amyntas. Under these impressions, an assen^- 
bly was convened at ^gs, and the people una- 
nimously declared, " Philip is tlie man, whom 
the gods have announced as the founder of the^. 
Macedonian greatness: the difficult}'^ and tur- 
bulence of the times, admit not of having an in- 
fant monarch ; let us then obey the dictates of 
heaven, and of the present dangers, and make 
choice of a man to wield the sceptre who is 
worthy to possess, and able to defend it." ' This 
proposal was immediately acceded to, and Phi- 
lip, who had hitherto exercised the delegated 
powers of regent only, was appointed by the suf- 
frages of the people, king of Macedon. 

The affections of the Macedonians thus center- 
ing in Philip, no other means were left to Argeus 
for attempting the recovery of the kingdom, than 
the force of arms- He, therefore, marched with 
the Athenian auxiliaries, and arrived at fxlessa ; 
but the inhabitants shut the gates, and i*efused 
to admit him into their city. Dispirited by this 
repulse, he made no farther attempts to obtain 
possession of any other of the Macedonian cities, 
but returned with his army to Methone. Phi^ 
lip, who was now enabled to take the field with 
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Ms. troops, pursued the retreating army, whom 
he harassed extremely, and afterwards defeated 
with great slaughter in a general engagement. 
This actioi) revived the spirits of the Macedo- 
nian forces, and taught them to confide in the 
abilities of their youthful monarch. The king, 
on this occasion, displayed that prudence and 
moderation which distinguished him from other 
contemporary chieftains. He allowed the re- 
mains of Argaus's army, whether Greeks or 
barbarians, to capitulate. 

The proud and lofty spirit of Philip could not 
but be highly ofiended by the conduct of the 
Athenians and the followers of Argaeus; and 
the barbarous maxims which prevailed in that 
age, gave him full liberty to wreak his veiv 
geance on the unfortunate criminal captives. 
But he displayed that artful and deceiving po- 
licy, which served at first to strengthen and se-* 
cure him on the throne, and afterwards enabled 
him to extend His dominions. He saw it to be 
his interest not to irritate the minds of the Athe- 
nians, but to sooth their passions ; and to obtain 
by kindness the affections of those MacedcHiians 
which he could not effect by force. The pri" 
Soners of the latter nation were commanded to 
attend him. Having remonstrated against their 
conduct in meek and gentle terms for attacking 
the throne of a prince who had been elected 
sovereign by the sdmost unanimous voice of the 
nation, he admitted them to swear fidelity to 
his person and government, and then distribut- 
ed them promiscuously in his army. But tA\e 
Athenian prisoners were treated in a still more 
extraordinary and friendly manner. They re. 
ceived their baggage unexamined and unopened ; 
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they were entertsdned at the table of PhiJip wkfe 
condescending hospitality ; and restored to their 
country without a ransom. 

This conduct of the artful monarch had the 
desired effect. The Athenian soldiere returned 
horaeiapplauding and admiring the behaviour of 
Philip, and persuaded that the young king en- 
tertained great attachment and respect for their 
republick. Scarcely had they time to blaze forth 
the praises and disinterestedness of the Macedo- 
nian monarch, when ambassadors arrived from 
Philip at Athens, who renounced, in his namci 
al! jurisdiction over Amphipolis, and declared, 
ftiat henceforth it should be a free and indepen- 
dent city, and subject only to the government of 
its own laws. This measure tendeid greatly to 
hasten a peace between the two countries; for 
though the Athenians derived much advantage 
from their colonies and conquests ia Thrace and 
Macedonia, yet the unavoidable expenses of main- 
taining armies in those parts, grieatly discouraged 
them, and inclined them to an accommodation) 
wherever it could be done with honour. The 
terms proposed by Philip, together with his re- 
cent treatment of the Athenian priibners, in- 
sured the success of his embassy. A peace was 
concluded on the basis of a treaty formerly made 
between the Athenians and his fether Amyntas. 
Thus was that caf)ricious and unsteady people 
lulled into security, at a time when, having again 
obtained the sovereignty of Greece, their present 
power and ancient glory urged them to take an 
active and superior part against the designs of 
the Macedonian monarch. An opinion that the 
power of Philip was feeble and insecure, induced 
(hem to confide in a treaty insidious and dan- 



geroiis ; and they engaged in a war with their 
allies, which terminated, as we have seen, in ruin 
and infamy. ^^ 

The young king having by means of these able 

. negociations settled and tranquillized the state 
of the kingdom, began to establbh.sucUinslttu* 
tions as might extend his own power, and confirm 
the greatness of Macedon. The laws and maxima 
of the heroickages, which, as we have observed 
already, were introduced into that kingdom at 
a very early period, pjreatly circumscribed the 
regal power. The pnncipal persons of the state 
regarded themselves, not as the subjects, but as 
the rivals, or at least the equals, of their king. 
They followed, indeed, the standard of-their so- 
vereign during war ; but they frequently shook 
with sedition the throne of the prince. The mo- 
ment of success appeared most likely for ac-> 
quiring what seemed necessary in the govern- 
ment of the kingdoiT^ and for extinguishing that 
proud and dangerous spirit, which too often 
thwarted the measures of the sovereign. 

Philip, thereforc, proceeding with his usual 
policy and intrigue, selected from the bravest 
of the Macedonian youth a body of companions, 
whom he distinguished' by honourable appella- 
tions. He constantly entertained them at his 
table, and they attended his person in tlie exer- 
cises of war and of the chase* The intimacy to 

. which they were admitted with the sovereign, 
they regarded as a conspicuous proof of their 
pierit and abilities, and by those means were ex- 
cited to superior diligence in the occupation and 
duties of a military life. The noble youth ani- 
nxated with the hope of glory and renown, vied 
witii each other, in obtaining this distinguished. 
U 2 
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privilege : they served as hostages ta Philip fof 
the allegiance and loyalty of the princii»l fa- 
milies in Macedonia ; and they fprmed that se*^ 
minary for excellent generals, which produced 
those commanders, who after having assisted- 
PhiHp and Alexander to conquer, at length ob- 
tained for themselves, and divided the sptnls of 
the ancient world- 
It has been asserted by some writers, that 
Philip invented, in the first year of his reign, the 
Macedonian phalanx, a body of six thousand 
men with short swords proper for cutting or 
thrusting : with strong bucklers four feet long, 
2ind two and a half broad ; and with pikes four- 
teen cubits in length. This body of troops, how- 
ever, did not differ in their form and aiTange- 
ment from * the phalanx that had been hitherto 
in use among the Gi'eeks, and which Philip only 
adopted in its most perfect manner. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that f*hilip, who was sen- 
sible of the difficulty and danger of changing 
^hat custom had so long established, made any 
alteration in the weapons or tacticks of Macedo- 
nia. He employed his time more usefully and 
judiciously, by procuring arms, horses, and sol- 
diers ; by reviewing and disciplining the forces 
of his kingdom ; and by inuring them to that 
austerity and labour which alone can produce 
men capable of enduring the fatigues of a mili- 
tary life. 

Having thus prepared for taking the field 
whenever an opportunity presented itself, his 
ambition was not suffered to be long unemployed. 
The death of Agis, king of the Pseonians, which 
happened about this time, was no sooner known 
ty Philip, than he determined to embrace the oc« 
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casion af revenging the insults and injuries which 
those barbarians had inflicted on Macedon. 
Amongst a people who have never been accus- 
tomed to obey the laws of peace or war, almost 
every thing depends on the uncertain character 
of their leader. Agis being dead, and no chief 
appeantig fo check his progress, Philip invaded 
their country, attacked their cities, and reduced 
them to such extremities, that they were under 
the necessity of submitting to the conqueror ; and 
PsBonia became an absolute dependence on Ma- 
cedonia* 

It is very probable that Philip permitted, ac- 
cording to the practice of the agej such a number 
of Pseonians to follow his standard. His inva- 
sion of PsBonia being so successfully terminated, 
he undertook a winter's campaign against Bar- 
dyltis and the lUyrians, the hereditary enemies 
of his femily and his kingdom. Accordingly, 
with an eUiny of ten thousand foot, and six hun- 
dred horse, he marched towards the frontiers of 
lUyria. Before, however, he entered the enemy's 
country, he made a speech to his soldiers, after 
the custom of the Greeks, whose example and 
manners he was always desirous of imitating. 
The indignation of past injuries, the honour of 
subjects, and the glory of his crown, were the 
topicks which Philip selected and enforced, for 
animating the valour and the resentment of his 
troops.' Nor could he have chosen more suitable 
subjects, since the Macedonian soldiers were un- 
able to comprehend the more refined, and more 
secretmotives, of the artful monarch. 

The Illyrian chief had extended his dominion 
on the east, to the injury of Macedonia, which 
was thereby totally excluded from the harbours 
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of the Adrmtick. . Philip, who had eMy; |n(?di- 
tated the design of raising a naval power, con- 
sidered this as an insupportable evil* He ha^l 
also in view the conquest and subjugation of 
others of the neighbouring states ; but whilst the 
Illyrians were so powerful ajnd formidable, he, 
could not leav^ his country without exposing i^ 
to. their predatory incui^sions : nor without con- 
quering this warlike race, could he ever expect to 
accomplish the great designs which he had al-t 
ready formed. JDirected by such solid principkjs 
of policy, rather than governed by resentment^ 
or allured by the hopes of victory, Philip pro- 
ceeded with the caution necessary for executing 
this enterprise with success. 

Bardyljis offered to treat with Philip, on the 
condition that each should be tiUowed to retain 
what he at present, possessed. Philip answered,, 
that he always preferred peace to war, but that 
he could not think of pj^serving it, by quitpng 
his claim to those places which were in the hands 
of the Illyriansi Upon this refusal, both sides 
prepared for an engagement ; Bardyllis met tlie 
enemy in the field with ten thousand foot^x and 
five hundred horse ; but the precise scene of the 
engagement is unknowii. The Macedonian pha- 
lanx attacked the enemy's column in front, whilst 
the targeteersand light-armed troops, galled its 
flank, and the cavalry harassed its rear. The 
engagement was obstinate and bloody, and had 
not the Macedonian horse attacked them in the 
tear, the victory had probably be^n on the side 
of the Illyrians. The resistance, however, of 
Bardyllis and his forces must have been ex- 
tremely great, since seven thousand of tli$;m were 
left dead on the field of battle, in the number of 



whom was the Illyrian chief, who fell, at the age 
of ninety, fighting bravely on horseback al the 
head of his troops. 

By the loss of the experienced Bardyllis, and 
of the flower of their useful warriors, the 
strength and courage of the Illyrian tribes were 
completely broken. They^ accoixiingly sent a 
deputation to Philip, and purchased peace at the 
expense not only of their conquests, but of all 
their possessions, independence, and liberty« 
Philip imppsed upon them the same conditions 
to which the Psconians had been obliged to sub- 
mit. Part of their owintry which lies on the 
east of the lake of Lychnidus, was annexed to 
Uie territory of Macedonia; and such was the 
ascendency which the arms and policy of Philip 
had already acquired, that the inhabitants of the 
intermediate district soon adopted the language 
and the manners of the Macedonians. 

Philip having settled the affairs of lUyria, re- 
turned to Macedonia, but not with a design of 
enjoying ease and repose. He had in view more 
important conquests than those which had hi- 
therto employed his arms. He had already ex- 
tended his dominion on the^northem and western 
frontier of Macedonia ; but the Greeks who in- 
habited the rich and fruitful shores on the south- 
em extremity of his kingdom, presented a more 
tempting prize, though a much more formidable 
enemy. The Olynthian confederacy which had 
disdained the yoke of > Sparta, was become far 
more powerful: it was able to send into the 
field ten thousand heavy-armed men, and a large 
body of disciplined cavalry. Most of the prin- 
cipal towns of the Chalcidica had joined Olyn- 
thus either as allies or subjects. This populous 
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and wealthy province, with Pangaus on the 
right, and Pieria on the. left, the cities of both 
which were independent or subject to the Athe-* 
nians, might be considered as sufficient for guard- 
ing the Grecian states against the encroachments 
of Macedon, or perhaps even of subduing • that 
kingdom. 

Every motive that could impel the active po- 
licy of Philip to aim at the subjugation of those 
places seemed to concur* They were acquisi- 
tions ZK)t only immediately necessary in them- 
selves, but essential to the completion of his re- 
mote but ambitious designs. In the course of 
twenty years we shall behold this artful and am* 
bitious monarch fully accomplishing his purpose^ 
and conquering Greece, Frequently was he 
obliged to alter his n>eans, but he never changed 
his end ; and nothwithstanding the many adverse 
circumstances and events which arose to thwart 
his ambitious projects, we see in the conduct and 
actions of the Macedonian monarch the opening 
and gradual progress of a vast plan, every step 
of which made way for that which was to follow^ 
until the whole was jfeerminated and perfected, 
and the greatest triumph attained that human 
prudence, perhaps, ever achieved over courage 
and fortune. 

But though the acquisition of Olynthus was 
of great and incalculable advantage to Philip fov 
executing with success the arduous design in 
which he was engaged, the importance of Am- 
phipolis attracted his first attention. The pos«^ 
session of Amphipolis would connect the terri- 
tory of Macedonia with the sea, and thereby 
give the means of raising a naval force, which 
would lead the way to trade and commerce* It 
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would also open a road to the woods and mines 
of mount PangseuS) the former of which might 
be essentially useful in the building of ships, and 
the latter in forming and keeping up a sufficient 
military force. Philip, as we have seen, had 
made it a free and independent city, that he might 
avoid a rupture with Athens ; and though the 
Athenians still claimed their ancient and indis* 
putable right over it, they had never been able 
to acquire possession of it. They determined, 
however, to renew their attempts for recovering 
the city, while the Amphipolitans having ex- 
perienced the happiness of liberty, used every 
cxerdon to render them fruitless. 

In this situation of affairs, the new republick 
began to entertain suspicions of the designs of 
Philip, which all his artifice had not been able 
to conceal. The Amphipolitans, therefore, made 
application to the Olynthians, and requested that 
they might be admitted into their confederacy. 
This was immediately granted, and the protec- 
tion of their city promised them. Emboldened 
by this alliance, they began equally to defy the 
menaces of Macedonia and of Athens* Philip, 
who wanted nothing more than some specious 
grounds for commencing hostilities with the 
Amphipolitans, was soon furnished by their im- 
prudent insolence with the desired pretext. The 
Olynthians perceived that the vengeance of Philip 
would speedily be inflicted on their new allies, 
and thereby involve them in the common ruin. 
To prevent this danger, while there still re- 
mained time and means for obviating it, the 
Olynthians sent a deputation to Athens, request- 
ing the alliance of that republick against Philip, 
who was the natural enemy of both states, and 
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whose hitherto succeftaful activity, if not season* 
ably checked, threatened the destruction of every 
neighbouring kingdom. 

The Macedonian monarch was well aware of 
the importance of this al^ilfc^ce, and sensible t6at 
he could not contend w?th any hopes of success 
against the united effoits of .Olynthus aiid Athens. 
He was, therefol^RT no scfener apprised of the in- 
tentions of^the confedfiss^es, thtin he sent mi* 
nisters also to Athens, .to c<5itnteract and repel 
the danger with which he was threatened. His 
agents reached that city before any thing was 
concluded relative to Olyltfthus; The pt^ular 
leaders and orators were won over ti^their^arty 
by bribes j-and the magistrates -and senate were ^ 
flattered and deceived by plausible but deceitfuf 
declarations* The emissaries of Philip promised' 
that the king would deflVer up Amphipolis ta 
the Athenians after he had co^nquefed it, prp- 
vided they would surrender to him Pydn^^^d 
place of much less importance. To thesfefe&n- 
ditions the Atheni^tn magistrates consented; the 
possession of Amphipolis appeared to tljem a 
great object, and, they were elated with the hopes 
of recovering this important place, and with the 
secret promises of the deceitful monarch. This 
business required such haste in the dispatchj^ 
that the assembly of the people was never con- 
vened to deliberate upon it. The senate of five 
hundred disdainfully rejected the overtures of 
the Olynthians, who returned home disgusted" 
and indignant at the reception their proposals' 
met with. 

They had scarcely time to communicate to 
their countrymen the unsuccessful issue of their 
mission, and the indignation they felt on account 
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t)f the behaviour of the Athenians, before am- 
bassadot*8 arrived at Olynthus from the Mace- 
donian king. They immediately craved an au- 
dience, and pretended to condole with the Olyn* 
thians on the ill success of their overtures, and 
the affront they had received from the Athe- 
nians ; but they affected surprise that the Olyn- 
thians should condescend to court the protection 
and alliance of a distant and proud republick, 
when Philip, who was so near and could speedily 
assist them in any emergency, wished for nothing 
more than to become their ally, and to be ad- 
mitted a member pf their confederacy. 

In confirmation of his sincerity, the Macedo* 
nian monarch immediately put into their posses- 
sion Anthemus, a town of considerable import- 
ance in their neighbourhood, but which had been 
always claimed by the kings of Macedon ; and 
that he might seem farther deserving of their 
gratitude, he promised much more important 
Services ; and, in particular, that Pydna and Po- 
tidsea, which commanded the opposite sides of 
the Thermaic gulph, and belonged to the Athe- 
nians, should be attacked by his troops, and if re- 
duced, become the dependent cities of Olynthus. 
These proposals of Philip, who was never 
more sincere than his interest required, together 
with the influence of some of the principal per- 
sons in Olynthus, pixwiuccd the desired effect ; 
and the Amphipolitans, who were at no pains to 
suppress the offences and -complaints which fre- 
quently and naturally arise between the jealous 
members of an unequal confederacy, had the 
mortification and grief to see their -caiBe aban- 
doned by their allies. Thus did fhfe^ intriguing 
. Macedonian not only remove all opposition to 
Vol. IV. X 
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his views from the Olynthians, but induced that 
people ^to become his sincere friend and ally. 

When nothing rexnained, therefore, to oppose 
his designs, Philip prepared for action^ He 
jmarched an army with great celerity towards 
AipphipolLsi and vigorously besieged that place. 
In their; emergency tlie inhabitants dispatched 
liierox and Stratocles to Athens, who were 
commanded to represent to that republick the 
danger which threatened tbe Athenians from ah 
alliance between Philip and the Olynthians. 
They concluded by entreating, that the Athe- 
nians woi)ld forgive the errors of their unfoili> 
nate colony, ^nd once more grant the wretched 
Amphipolitans the protection of their fleet. 

When they made their submission ta the Athe- 
nian republick, that state wasdeeply engaged in the 
social war ; and could therefore scarcely be sup- 
posed to give proper attention to the requests of 
the Amphipolitans, and to gp^nt that speedy and 
powerful assistance which w^nc^qessary ^o protect 
their city against the designs of Philip. Xtis. not, 
however, improbable,: that the Athenians would 
have used their endeavouirs for recovering so im- 
portant and valuabl^.a settlement, had not the ^po- 
licy of the IMacedonian monarch defeated any in- 
tention of this nature. He sent them a letter, in 
which he renewed the assurances of his friend- 
ship, acknowledged the justice of their preten- 
sions to the city, which he actually besieged, ^n(i 
Aitfully declared, thatj according tojthe engage 
ment subsisting between theiqd, he hoped in. a 
httle time,^ put it into their hands. 

The -^1 hei^ans again sanused and deceived by 
the false representations of. Philip,, behaved with 
.^s little respect to the ambassadors' of Amphipo- 



fia, as.they had formerly done to those of Olyn- 
thus. The besieged being thus deprived of all 
liopes of relief ^Philip pressed the attack with 
redoubled vigour : a breach was made in the 
walls; and the Amphipolttans, after defending 
themselves with great resolution, which tended 
only to increase the resentment of tiie as- 
'^ -8 sailants, were compelled at length to sur- 

^^ •;; render tlieir cil^ at the discretion of the 
conqueror^ 

. PhUip) whose "^tions were always correspond- 
ent with his interest and ambition, considered 
that k would be more proAtable to preserve and 
aggrandize than depopulate and destroy' Am* 
phlI>olis* Somefew of the inhabitants, who had 
betrayed a seditious or patriot ick spirit, and ap** 
peared. likely to disturb the tratiquillity of the 
new govemnient, were banished the city ; but 
the bulk of the citizens were treated with great 
lenity# The territory was reunited to Macedo- 
nia, and Philip, notwithstanding the promises he 
had made the Athenians, resolved that it should 
nevisr cotne into th^r possession. 

Having thus obtained the acquisition of this 
important settlement, and knowing the indigna« 
tion which 'Wovild be excited agaitist him in 
Athens, by retaining it in his hands, he determined ' 
to cultivate, in good earnest, the friendship of the 
Olynthian confederacy. For that reason he be- 
sieged and took Pydna and Potidaea, which were; 
garrisoned by Athenians, and ceded them to 
Olynthiis, which had afforded very feeble assist- 
ance in the reduction of those cities, l^hilip, iii 
the whole transaction, affected to act only in the 
capacity of an auxiliary. The Potid^an garri* 
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sen who had surrendered theniselves'prisonertof 
war> he took- under his immediate protection t 
and without receiving any recom^nse for their 
ransom? he dismissed them, and feignedly la- 
mented, that on account of the necessity of his 
affairs, and his alliance with the Olynthians, he 
was obliged to act contrary to his wishes, and to 
oppose their republic^, for which he entertained, 
and should continue to entertain, the mo$t sin- 
cere regard. 

. This artifice of the M acedo^lm mongirch \vas 
too gix>ss ancl palpable to impose even upon the 
Athenians, weak and credulous as they certainly 
were ; but the social war, whose events became* 
still more interesting said alarming, prevented 
them frojn turning theip arms against his usur- 
pations. The possession of Amphipolis gave 
him an opportunity to pursue his conquest in tlie 
territories of Thrace, to which' the present situa- 
tion of Athens could afford no obstacle.. He 
had been induced by the alarming posture of 
affairs in Macedon, at the commencement of his 
reign to purchase a peace wjkh Cotys, the king^ 
of thxtt countiy. Cotys, in consequence of his 
connexion wiUi Iphicrates, the Athenian, wha 
married his daughter, had adopted the religion 
and manners of the Greeks; but this served 
only to deprave his faculties, and to clouden his 
reason. He fancied himself enamoured of the* 
goddess Minerva, and the Greeks, under the 
idea that the gods frequently assumed a humaa 
shape, treated with tenderness this fmntiek Enthu- 
siasm. He possessedhisfrQedomandhis crown, 
and with his ambulatory court, for it was seldom 
Stationary, traversed, the inhgspitajble regions of 
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Thrace j encamped on the banks pf the Strymdn 
or the Nessus, or sought the recesses of the fo- 
rests that adorned his kingdom. . 

When the Macedonians appeared in Thrace,* 
Cotys quitted the grove of Onocarsis, the favour- 
rite scene of his enjoyment, and sent a letter to ^ 
Philip to stop the progress of his army. But the 
Macedonian) without deigning to notice the re- 
monstrances of the Thracian, marched thirty 
miles east of Amphipolis, and arrived at Creni- 
de, a town situated at the foot of mount Pan-* 
gseus, and distant ten miles from the sea. Here 
the principal object that attracted his attention,- 
and on account of which he had marched his 
army into the Thracian territories, was the gold 
mines in that neighbourhood. They had for- 
merly belonged to the Thasians and Athenians, 
who extracted from them great quantities, of' 
that precious metal ; but after they became the 
possession of the Thracians, they had been to- 
tally neglected. 

Philip having expelled those barbarians front 
the neighboui'hbod of Crenide, now hoped to ex- 
tract from the bowels of the earth a treasure suf- 
ficient for purchasing that empire, which he so 
passionately desired. He descended into the 
mines, and observed the decaying labours of the 
ancient proprietors. He caused the water to be 
drained off ; the canals which had been broken 
or choked up, to be re -opened ; and the earth 
was again ransacked for those precious metals, of 
which Philip perfectly knew the use. He then 
established a colony of Macedonians at Crenide, ' 
which in honour of its royal master, afterwards 
assumed the name of Philippi. The revenue 
arising to the king from these mines amounted 
X2 
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lo a thousand talents, or about two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling per annum, and the 
coins struck by his order were also called Phi- 
lippi. 

Having effected the great purpose of his ex- 
pedition into Thrace, the Macedonian monarch 
turned his arms towards Thessaly, which, since 
the murder of Alexander, had been governed by 
three tyrants, Tissiphonus, Pitholaus, and Lyco- 
phron, who were the brothers-in-law, the assas- 
sins, and .the successors of Alexander. The 
Thessalians, who had been greatly oppressed 
by the tyrants, united their arms with those of 
Philip, and the usurpers were totally defeated 
and neduced to such extremities, that they were 
afterwaixis unable to injure their subjects, or 
their neighbours . The Thessalians were unstea- 
dy in their resolutions, and incapable of pre- 
serving for a length of time any impressions 
whatever. They promised in tlie first emotions 
of their gratitude, that all the revenue which 
arose from their fairs, and towns of trade, as well 
as all the conveniences of Jheir* harbours and 
shipping, should belong to Philip. This cession, 
extraordinary as it may appear, the Macedonian 
monarch had the address to render effectual and 
permanent. 

During his stay in Thessaly, he contracted an 
alliance with Arybbas, king of Epirus, a small 
principality that joined on the Thessalian terri- 
tory- Whilst he lived at Thebes, Philip had 
frequently seen Olympias, the sister, of Arybbas, 
whose wit and beauty had made a deep impres- 
sion on his heart. In the isle of Samothrace, 
where th^ triennial festival of Ceres was kept, 
they had been both initiated, at the same time> 
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in the mysteries of that goddess. -The ambition 
of Philip, however, and the activity in which he 
spent the years immediately succeeding his com- 
ing to the throne, had probably banished the re- 
membrance of Olympias from his mind until 
his journey into Thessaly. At the first interview, 
however, he felt his passion revive ; and as the 
kings of Epirus were descendants of the renown- 
ed Achilles, the marriage seemed in every rcr 
spect worthy of him. Accordingly, Arybbas 
yielding his consent, he conducted the beautiful 
Olympias into Macedonia. 

The solemnities of Philip's marriage were per- 
formed at Pella, the capital of his kingdom, with 
unusual pomp and magnificence. He appro- 
priated several months to religious shows and 
processions, to gymnastick games and exercises, 
and to musickal and dramatick entertainments. 
The young and fortunate prince would natu- 
rally take a part in these scenes of mirth and 
festivity ; and amidst the more refined amuse- 
ments of the court, it is not improbable, that 
Philip would betray that propensity to vicious in- 
dulgence in encouraging buffoons and flatterers, 
and other pandars to his pleasures, which re- 
flect disgrace on the succeeding years of his reign. 
The voluptuousness indeed, into which Philip 
sunk after his marriage with Olympias, encou- 
raged the hopes of the neighbouring princes, 
whom he had before reduced, or in some respect 
humbled. The Paonians, Illyrians, and Thra- 
cians, united together and made preparations 
for attacking the Macedonian monarch. The 
design was concerted with more caution than is 
often to be observed among barbarians ; and 
this general confederacy against the interests and 
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Strength of Macedonia, might have proved fetal 
to Philip and his kingdom, had he not been time- 
ly informed of the danger by some of his faith- 
ful partisans and emissaries in those countries* 

As soon as he was made acqusunted with the 
designs which were forming against him, he 
prepared to take the field early in the ensuing 
spring, with the flower of the Macedonian 
troops. Parmenio, a general in whom he placed 
very great confidence, was sent against the Illy- 
rians, whom he soon reduced to obedience. Phi- 
lip himself marched an army into Paeonia and 
Thrace, where he was equally successful. Whilst 
he was returning from this expedition, a messen- 
ger arrived with the news of Patmenio's victory j- 
and soon after came another, informing him that 
his horses had been victorious at the Olympick 
games, and gained the prize in the chariot races. 
This was a victory that he esteemed preferable 
to any other. It proved him of Grecian extrac- 
tion, and he ever afterwards had the figure of a 
chariot impressed on his coins. Almost at the 
same time, came a third messenger, who' ac- 
quainted him that his wife Olympias had brought 
-Q Q foith a son at Pella. Philip terrified at 
356. SO signal a happiness, which the heathens 
generally considered as an omen of some^ 
dreadful catastrophe, exclaimed, " Great Jupi- 
ter, in return for so many blessings, send me * 
slight misfortune !" 
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CHAP. XVL 

Affidrs of Greece and Macedonia, Jrom the Birth of 
jUexander to the Ckmcltmon of the Sacred War. 

IF we may form some idea in what manner this 
rapid tide of prosperity acted upon Philip, by 
the first authendck transaction that took place im- 
mediately succeeding those events, we shall find 
that he was not overset by it. Soon after the 
birth of his son Alexander, Philip wrote a letter 
to Aristotle the philosopher, whose merit he had 
early discerned at" Athens, whilst he was a disci- 
pie of Plato. The letter was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms : ^' Know that a son is bom to us* 
We give thanks to the gods, not so much for 
their gift, as that it is bestowed during the life 
of Aristotle. We assure ourselves, that you 
will form him a prince worthy of his father, and 
of Macedonia." Aristotle commenced the in- 
struction of Alexander, when the young prince 
was thirteen years of «ge, and when he might 
be supposed capable of understanding and re- 
ceiving the lessons of that' great philosopher, to 
whom he was imquestionably under the greatest 
obligations for the cultivation of those talents 
which nature had given him. 

Philip had now been settled five years on the 
throne of his ancestors. The ancient boundaries 
of his kingdom were greatly extended and amjrfy 
secured ; but he had much more augmented his 
revenues. On the north, he had acquired the 
country of the Pseonians, which liad been annex- 
.cd to his dominions, and might no longer be con* 
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sidered as a nval, but as an obsequious pro- 
vince of Macedon; and by the territories ob- 
tained in Thrace and Illyria, the frontiers of his 
kingdom were extended on the east,- to the sea of 
Thasos ; and on the west to the lake df Lychni- 
dus. The whole of Thesialy was now at his 
disposal, and he had not the tuouble of govern*, 
ing it himself, or of appomting any other person 
to govern for him. The city of Annphipolis 
piKxrured him many commercial advantages^ 
and there it was that he hoped to raise such a 
navai' force, as would completely give him tht 
sovereignty of the sea, while the victories of his 
t3t)ops would enable him 40 atquire the 8ame'do*> 
ihinion by land. He had raised such a piowfeisw 
Ril and numerous > army, and had exercised hi& 
tro(^ so much in. ftiilitary discipline, that his 
forces would yield ito none in bravery and skill, 
but were greatly formidable to the rest of theii* 
neighbours for their numbers, their courage, and 
experience. He regulated his finances with 
great economy, and was carefiil not to exceed 
his resources. The mines of Philippi aflTorded 
him a great annual reveime, which, as it was ex- 
tracted out of the earth, and not from his sub- 
jects, appeared better calculated to produce real 
advantages to the interests of his kingdom. Thift 
resource was alike useful to his designs, whether 
he directed his views to the conquest of foreign 
dominions, or applied himself to the more solid 
but less splendid undertaking, of erecting and 
consolidating the internal grandeur of his kingi. 
dom. / : 

Persons unable to penetrate the deep and sei- 
ctet principles of policy by which Philip waA 
actuated, nevertheless could not but admire an4 
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fear the power which he had already acquired. 
The unknown designs of the Macedonian mo« 
liarch, however, were what rendered him really 
ibrmidable ; by which he was already gi^asping at 
the sovereignty of all Greece. The Olynthian 
territory^ which, as Ima been before remarked, in* 
tervened between the Grecian states and Mace* 
don^ naturally became the £c8t object of his de- 
sign, as it was the most fertile and populous pro- 
vince on the Macedonian coast. But instead of 
betraying the vast plan which he had in agitation, 
he had hitherto cultivated the fiiendship and good 
offices of a people^ whose gratitude he considered 
it to be hisjinterest to deserve, by many real sind 
important services. ' The siuccess had been an- 
swerable to the undertaking, and it is. more than 
probable, that if,, elated by his present prosperity^ 
and the many advantages we have already enu-» 
jherated, he had prepared, at this time, to invadet 
Greece, the Olynthians would not have been 
the spectators only of his actions, but, the co* 
operators with him in his great and arduous un- 
dertaking. ( 

Philip, however, was sensible^ that by grasping 
too early or too eagerly at this glorious prize, he 
might destroy for ever his prospect of obtaining 
it. The most secure and certain method of 
proceeding in this design, was, in his opinion, to 
lull their passions and secure their fears^ • Dur- 
ing the time tliat the Athenians /\f ere busily en^' 
gaged in conducting the unfortunate ^ar against 
their, rebellious jcok)nies and settlements, he had 
invaded and seized their possessions in Thrace 
and Macedon. This was an opportunity which 
he considered it his interest to' embrace; and 
he pretended to that weak and credulous people^ 
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that his proceedings were directed by justice or 
necessity. The hostilities which he thus com- 
mitted, were tempered by many partial acts of 
kindness and respect. Before the termination 
of the social war, the seeds of dissention, so pro* 
fusely scattered over the several communities of 
Greece, appeared likely to ripen into a new quar* 
rel, much more productive of importance and 
concern. 

Philip, who foresaw what was about to happen,* 
made preparations for taking advantage of the 
event. His hopes of attaining the sovereignty 
of Greece, were founded on the domestick animo- 
sity of that nation. He knew, however, that were 
his system discovered at too early a period, an 
army of two hundred thousand warriors would 
probeibly unite tliemselves against him, as their 
common enemy ; but if he concealed his inten- 
tions, and proceeded by the secret refinements of 
a slow and steady poUcy, his designs might be 
effected^ aiid the summit of his wishes attained, 
without being obliged to fight, on any one occa- 
sion, against an army of thirty thousand men. 
These considerations induced the Macedonian 
monarch to wait until the dissentions in Greece 
should be brought to maturity. 

The council of the Amphictyons, who had, as 
we before mentioned, lost their influence and 
importance in the a£^rs of Greece, recovered 
their authority, in consequence of the events 
that took place in the Grecian republicks, and 
which we have already described. Too often 
it is that the acquisition and exercise of uncon-» 
troled power corrupt the heart, and produce 
those dangerous and destructive passions, which 
oppose the happiness of man. This effect was 
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after the renewal of their power. They pre- 
tended) that many and gt^at abuses hisul been 
introduced during the declension of tlieir autho« 
rity, which it was proper and necessary to re- 
medy. The sacred rights of religion, they said) 
which it was their first duty to maintain, had 
been materially and impiously violated by the 
stale of PKocis, which had, in disregard of the 
decision of the oracle and of a decree of the 
amphictybnick council, ploughed lands, that, ac- 
c«»*ding to the tenour of those instructions were 
sacred to Apollo, and therefore improper to be 
used for agriculture. 

These lands, however, were confined to the 
lliirrow district, which divides the river Cephis- 
BUS and mount Thurium, on the western frontier 
of Boeotia* The criminal conduct of the Pho- 
cians (if their useful labours be deserving of that 
epithet) was neither great nor unprecedented. 
The-Locrians of Ampfaisso had long cultivated 
the plains of Crissaca* This territory was much 
more extensive, and had been consecrated to the 
god by far more awfiil and sacred services. 
The Amphictyons, however, regardless of this 
distinction, summoned the Phocians to appear 
Wfore them, and answer to the crime of which 
they were accused. The charge being proved 
against them, they were condemned to pay a 
heavy line, and the sacred lands to be once 
more Isud waste. 

It is generally believed that the Thebans, 
who were the neighbours and the enemies of the 
Phocians, were the principal abettors of this ar- 
bitrary measure; certain it is that their influ- 
ence at that time predominated in the counciL 
Vol-. IV. Y 
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Thia supposition is rendered slill more probi^e^ 
by the succeeding deliberations of the amphic-i 
tyonick council. The next sentence of that as-- 
sembly was directed against Sparta^ to punishi 
the injury of Phabidas, who in the time of peace,, 
had seized on the /theban citadel, and left . in it: 
a garrison of Lacedemonian troops. But this 
breach of pubiick faith was committed, as has. 
been noticed, several years before. The crime^. 
however flagrant and dishonest it might appear^ . 
prudence required that it should have been bu- 
ried in oblivion, but at the instigation of the. 
Thebans the amphictyonick council brought it 
again to light. The Lacedxmonians for this 
action were commanded to pay a fine of five 
hundred talents ; and if they did not pay the 
money in such a time, it was deci*eed that they 
should pay double the sum; but if they wholly, 
disregai'ded the Amphictyons, and refused to 
obey the decree, they were in that case to be 
considered as tjie pubiick enemies of Greece. 

The angry decree of the amphictyonick coun- 
cil, which, as the forerunner of their oppression, 
was levelled a.gainst the inhabitants of Phocis, 
excited deep regret in that state, which was very 
unable to levy such a sum as was exacted. The . 
danger, tlierefore, that threatened them, they 
knew not how to avoid. ,They thpught it griev- 
ous and unjust to lay waste and destroy those 
fields that their own hands had cultivated, and 
which had been performed with so. much labour.^ 
It was true the decree of the Amphictyons was 
peremptory, nor was it to be supposed that they . 
would recede from ^heir pretension to command. 
But then on the other hand, that council had not' 
wherewith to compel a submission to their exac- , 
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&m9* The force of which they were possessed 
would be very ineffectual for their purpose, pro- 
vided the devoted objects of their vengeance re- 
mained fimi and unalterable in their purpose, 
ventured to dispute the authority of the Am* 
phictyons, and refused either to lay waste the sa- 
crfed lands, or to pay the fine imposed on them. 

These bold and daHng measures were pro- 
posed and recommended by Philomelus, one of 
the principal citizens of Phocis, and a person 
whose popular eloquence and valour gave him a 
very powerful ascendant in the affairs of that 
state. He was also possessed of great property 
and much hereditary wealths He contemned 
and ridiculed the superstitious ideas of the na* 
don ; and being a bold and ambitious man, ex- 
pected that amidst the tumult of action and 
danger, an opportunity would present itself of 
raising him to some rank and reputation in the 
state. The Phocians frequently met to delibe- 
rate and decide on this important matter. The 
dano^er of refusing, and the injustice^ not to say 
the impossibility, of obeying the decree of the am- 
phictyonick council, were frequently discussed. 

In all these deliberations Philomelus assisted. 
He endeavoured to inflame the vanity, and 
tempt the avarice of his countrymen* He proved 
to them, out of the Iliad of Homer, that to the 
Phocians beldnged the guardianship of the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphos, and the immense trea- 
sures contained within its walls. ♦ By these ar- 

• • «' The Phocians to the strife of arms, Epistrophtta 
and Schediusled — the sons of the great Iphitus, unknown 
to yield in war. Those who C) parissus possessed-^who 
dwelt on Pytho's rocky shore." 

Macpberson^s transiatim of the Iliad. 
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gumentst together with his popular manner of 
speaking, Philomelus wrought upon . the mind» 
of the people ; and a majority of the senate and * 
the assemj)ly a^ented to the truth of what he 
asserted. Thus far successful, he had the a^^ 
dress to procure for himself the appointment of 
general of the artpy, and was considered as the 
most proper person for undertaking this office, 
and for executing those measures which he had 
so strenucfusly recommended. The Phociani^ 
imbibed the spirit of enterprise ; and the yoi^ 
wci^ desirous of enlisting themselves. under to» 
standard, , that they might defend, . against. . thA 
united attapks of cinvy, and injustice! the honour 
of their . country, its safety, and: freedom.; AJl 
the puijlick money, and even the private fortune 
of Philomelus, and of other citizens, were ex-* 
pended in making preparations for commencing 
hostilities, and in purchasing the mercenary aid 
of those needy adventure^ who abounded in 
every part of Greece, and were ready to afiR>rd^ 
their assistance to every bidder. 

The following year was consumed by Phila« 
melus in providing the necessary arms, in exer^ 
cising his tix>ops, and in an embassy which he 
undertook to. die republick of Sparta, that he 
might induce the Lacedsmonians to concur in 
his views, wnce they had also received a very 
signal insult and injury from the amphictyonick 
councii, relative to the: seizure of the Theb^h ci- 
tadel by Phsbidas, during the time of peace. 
Not having discharged the fine imposed by the 
Aitiphictyons in the time required, the penalty 
inflicted on that state was accoi'dingly doubled, 
and the delinquents were condemned to pay a 
thousand talentSt The exorbitance and injus« 
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tice of this imposition might have been consider- 
ed sufficient to justify the Spartans in following 
the example of the Phocians, and in bidding defi- 
ance to the power and authority of the Amphic- 
tyonick council. 

But Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian king, who 
possessed the caution and address of the renown- 
ed Agesiiaus, was unwilling that the Spartah 
commonwealtii should take a principal share in 
the dangerous experiment, which the Phocians 
were about to make against the decrees of a coun- 
cil generally revered, and which was considered 
by the several republicks of Greece, as the guar- 
dian appointed by the laws for defending the na- 
tional religion and liberty. But though under 
these circumstances he wished not that Sparta 
should take a leading part in the war, and place 
herself in the front of the battle, he nevertheless 
assured Philomelus that the interests of Phocis 
and of Sparta were the same, in the event of the 
contest, and that both himself and the Lacedemo- 
nians approved the cause in which they were en- 
gaged ; adding, that reasons of a private and 
temporary nature only hindered them from declar- 
ing openly in favour of the war, and that Philome- 
lus might be assured secret supplies of men and 
money would be granted them, until the 
Spartans should boldly step forward and ^- ^' 
maintain the cause of the two republicks. 
In proof of the intentions of Sparta^ Archi- 

- damus put into the hands of the Phoci^n a con- 
siderable sum of money ; and Philomelus, ani- 

; mated by the assunuice he had received that his 

republick should be assisted by the Spartans \n 

the war, returned home. He was no sooner 

Y2 
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-arrived atPhocis,than he put in execution a most 
audacious and unexpected measure. The temple 
at Delphos, though it contained treasures of im- 
mense value, was scarcely defended by any mili- 
tary force ; and the superstition of the people was 
g^erally considered its principal guard. Philo- 
melus having prepared his men for the enterprise 
(for they could scarcely be prevailed on to com- 
mit so profane and impious an action), immedi- 
ately conducted them towards Delphos. The 
Tbracidae that inhabited the neighbouring dis- 
trict were considered in some measure as the 
guardians of the temple. These people Philome- 
lus engaged, and having defeated the fSeeble resist- 
ance \vhich th^y could afford, entered the sacred 
city with the calm intrepidity of a conqueror* 

The Delphians, sensible that Philomelas was 
altogether void of religious sentiments, and of 
the respect which is due to the votaries of the 
gods, prepared themselves in silent horror for 
beholding the complicated guilt of murder and 
of sacrilege, committed by him >^ithout remorse 
or pity : but the countenance of Philomdus, and 
still more his actions and declarations^ assured 
them that his intentions were altogether adverse 
to their fears, and that he designed nothing 
which they expected* He had come, he said, to 
Delphos, with no hostile dispositions against 
the inhabitants, and with no sacrilegious views 
against the temple. The principal motive for 
his marching the troops thither, was to emanci- 
pate both from the tyranny of the Amphictyons, 
whose arbitrary and oppressive proceedings were 
almost every where acknowledged and expe- 
rienced. He had come to Delphos also for the 
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'{Mirpose of asaertbg the ' ancient and unalienable 
right of th^ Phocians, relatire to the patroiHLge 
and protection of. the.Delphian shrine. 

Philomelus- then caused declarations of the 
1 same import to be diffused through the several 

republicks of Greece. He tore away from the 
piUaris tl^e decrees .of the Amphictyons against 
Phocis and Sparta, and then informed the inha- 
Intants of this latter state, that he had destroyed 
the brazen tablets containing the obnoxious com- 
mands of the Amphictyonick council. His emis- 
saries contrived means to inflame the resentment 
of the Athenians against the republidc of Thebes, 
^ their naitural and implacable enemy ; and Sparta 

and Athens came to a resolution to oppose the 
Amphictyons, and c^nly to support the mea- 
sures of Philomelus. 

Matters were now becoming serious. The 
Amphictyonick council met a second time, and a 
I resolution was passed declaring war against the 

^ Phocians. Most of the Grecian cities engaged 

I in the quarrel, and gave assistance to one or the 

[ other, according as their interest or inclination 

led them. The Thebans, who directed the mea- 
sures of the Amphictyons, were the foremost to 
take the part of that august assembly, and, in 
conjunction with the Locrians, Thessalians, and 
other states of less consideration, determined to 
take the field in defence of their insulted religion 
and violated laws. The operations, however, of 
these states were conducted with that languor 
and tardiness which are generally incident to con- 
federacies. 

On the contrary, the Phocian commander pre- 
piared to act with vigour. The republicks in Pe- 
loponnesus; and his other allies^ afforded him 
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little or no assistance. The means which he used 
for paying his troops was by levying very heavy 
contributions on the Delphians, whom their situ- 
ation had rendered extremely rich, by the devo- 
tion that was paid by all Greece at the shrine of 
Apollo. He then, notwithstanding the declara- 
tions formerly made, began to enrich himself 
with the treasures of the god, observing, that he 
did not see how the riches of Apollo could be 
more property or beneficially employed than in 
• his own defence. 

Philomelus collected about ten thousand mer- 
cenary soldiers, men equally daritig and profli- 
gate with himself, who sacrificed all scruples of 
religion and of conscience to the prospect of ob- 
taining a rich spoil. Such, at least, was the ge- 
neral character of his followers : they were, how- 
ever, not all tinctured with irreligion and immo- 
rality. Those who were more pious and less 
covetous, were reconciled to the measures of 
Philomelus by the authority of the oracle itself, 
which he compelled to justify his proceedings. 
The Pythia, when first requested to declare Uie 
decrees of the god, refused to mount the sacred 
tripod.* Philomelus sternly commanded her. 

• The protection and superintendence of theDelphick 
oracle, the precious depository of riches and superstition, 
belonged to the Amphictyons : but the inhabitants of Del- 
phos were the original proprietors of the temple, conti- 
nued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to conduct 
the important business of this prophecy. To them alone 
it belonged to determine at what time, and on what oc- 
casion, the Pythia, or priestess of the god, should ascend 
the tripod, by which she communicated witli Apollo, and 
received the prophetick steams. When overflowing with 
' the heavenly inspiration, she uttered the cenfused word$, 
or rather frantick sounds, which wjcre irregolady sug- 
gested by the divine impulse. These sounds were col* 
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Terrified by hi^ menaces, she ijbeytd with great 
reluctance^ and pbserye4^ that as he had now 
made himself master pf Delphos, he was at liber«i> 
ty to act in what manner hjB thought propeiv 
Philomelas, pleased with this speech, would have 
no other answer, but interpreted the words as an 
acknowledgment of his absolute auth(»ity ; and 
the Phocian commander, according to his sitU'^ 
aticM^ and Qharacter, coilfirmed this oracle by th^ 
j^eport pf many favourable omens. 

Philomelus having by these tneans obtained 
th& section of religion for all his proceedings, 
began to fortify the temple and city of Delphos^ 
in 5<^hiph J^ placed .a powerful garrison. He then 
xiHLif^h^d with the remainder of his foi^es, in or^ 
der to. repel the incurrions of the enemy* Several 
batdeg were fought, and success appeared doubt* 
fill .on both, sides. For two years Philonoelus 
waged war with the Thebans and Locrians, and 
the issue of his engagements terminated various^ 
ly : the Phocians^ however, were generally victp* 
tious ; )>ut no decisive action took place between 
the contending parties ; and the war was memar 
rable on no other account than that the prisoners 

lect^d and reduced into order by the Delphians, who ani- 
mated them with sense, and adorned them with harmony. 
The Pythia was only an iustrument in the hands of 
those ikrtful ministers, who appointed or dismissed her at ' 
pleasure. Theit characters, however, became in time so 
yacred and venerable, that they were considered not m<ere* 
}y as the attendants and worshippers, but as the peculiar 
family of the god. They were very numerous, but their 
number has never been exactly ascertained. All the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Delphos claimed an immediate rela- 
tion tq Apollo, and were entitled to officiate in the rites of 
)iis sanctuary; whilst the inferior people of that city em» 
ployed their time in dances, festivals, processions, and 
superstitious pageantry. 
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ibf each suffered excessive cpiielty. The Thebans^ 
condemned their captives to deatli, as sacrilegibulSi 
wretches that had been convicted of the most abo^' 
minable impiety and profanation, in surprising and' 
seizing the temple of ApoUoj and using the sacred^ 
treasures as their own private fortunes, or the 
property of their state 'r and the Phocians endea^ 
voured to retaliate on the Theban prisoners^ 
whoxn the chance of war had put into their hands j 
the same severity which their unfortunate coun- 
trymen received from the enemy. 
' As both armies were in expectation of receive 
ing speedy and powerful reinforcements from the 
several republicks engaged in the quarrel, they* 
were naturally desiro\is <^ avoiding a general en^^ 
gagement ; but it happened that an unfdreseetr 
iiccident rendered their precautions- inefibctuak 
The Theban and Phocian troops, entangkd in 
the woods and mountams'of Phocis, were drawn^ 
to seek forage near the same place. The van*^ 
guards of the army having met unexpectedly nea> 
9ic town of Neone, began to skirmishj wbichi 
^brought on a general battle. A bloody and ob« 
Btinate engi^ment followed, in which the Pho- 
cians, pressed by superior numbers, were at 
Fength compelled to retreat. The situation of 
the country, in which were, many pathless woods^ 
and abrupt rocks and precipices, greatly impeded 
their return to Delphos. Philomelus made great 
but ineffectual exertions to retrieve the fortune of 
the battle, and to rally his fugitive soldiers and 
lead them again to tlie charge ;, but he himself 
was at length obliged to retreat with his flying 
battalions, and was carried to the brow of a precis 
pice, afflicted with vrounds, and still more wi^i 
anguish and despair. 



• The eti^ny bore dawn all before . them^ and 
continued to advance to the place whither Phi* 
lomelus had been driven. It seemed impossible 
to avoid them, or to escape the vengeance of 
their just resentment. Collecting, therefore, all 
hi» courage, he embraced a sudden and terrible, 
jaesi^ution : he threw himself with fury from the 
t^ of the precipice, and by this means avoided 
tJ^ torments of a guilty conscience, and the ven- 
^ance of his eQemies* The Thebaiis and their 
allies, who beheld the terrifying spectack, consi- 
dered this as a manifest indication of the divine 
wrath, and of the revenge which Apollo had ex- 
eicised for the sacrilegious conduct of Philome- 
lus relative to his sacred temple. In the mean, 
time, Onomarchus, the lieutenant and brother of ^ 
the Phocian general, collected the scattered fugi- 
tives, and returned with the feeble remains of the 
vanquished army towards Delphos. The confe- 
derate troops, animated with the success of this 
engagement^ resdved to fidlow up their victory, 
and to expel those impious and sacrilegious per- 
sons fix)m that holy place ; and they determined- 
to inflict on the common enemies of Greece and 
of Heaven, the same punishment that Philomelus' 
had suffered. 

While these matters- were transacting in the 
heart of Greece, different causes concurred to* 
hinder the Macedonian king from taking any 
part in the Phocian war; and Athens and Spar- 
ta, which had promised their assistance against 
the Amphictyons and their abettors, were com-' 
p^kd to Relinquish their hopes for the present, 
and to abandcm their allies. Archidamus, who, 
notwithstanding the institutions- of Sparta, had 
obtained an absolute ascendency in that state. 
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^as ioducfed by his interested poHcy, less (o '^Sp^ 
port the arms of his distant confederates^ thaA 
to aim at the recovery of the Lacedaemonian dam 
imnion Lrx Pdoponnesus, .which had now been :» 
Ibng -time wrested out.- of their hands* Ther 
Atheiuaila being at this time in striotalliande 
with Sparta^ and the Thebans deeply < engaged 
in the contest with the Fhocians, the pppclrtiaMty' 
seemed favourable for attempting their porfibseui 
For several years - successivelyy the Spartans: 
waged war with the JMessenians, Arcadians, and 
Argives* The arms and intrigues of Archida^i) 
muS) however, were unsuccessful. The inferior 
states and cides of Peloponnesus,: roused by tke- 
sense of common danger and common inti^aest) 
allied themselves together to repd the:attempta 
g£ Sparta^ and to retain, their liberty; and, 
thoug^h Athens had enJbered into a coiifedeRasy^ 
with the Lacedemonian commonwealth, yet that 
i^epublick was unwilling to desert the, cause; of her 
s^icient.and fsdthfiil allies, the Arcadiaaaa and 
Messenians, and to give them, up- to. the power of 
8parta# 

Whilst the pc^ticks of Peloponnesus farmed ai 
system apart fvoim the rest, the. centre of the 
Grecian nation was agitated and shaken by the' 
sacred war, and the Athentto^ and the Macedo* 
man monarch employed. themselves in theafiairs 
of Thrace. After the death of Cotys, the king 
of that country, the Thracian dominions «. were 
divided, between his three iscus, KersoUeptes, 
Berisades, and Amadocus* Each of tJiese 
princes, however, dissatisfied mi^ i:he. partition 
of the country, and with his o wn. particular lot^ 
commenced hostilities against one another ; and, 
by means of this frati^nal discordi Phi£p wa^ 
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fAabled to tSLvry iM the prizes &r which they so 
i^amestly contended. The Macedonian king pre* 
vailed on Kersobleptes to cede part of the Thra- 
fian Chersonese to AthenB, which sent a numer- 
f>us fleet under the command of Chares, to take 
possession of the territory made orer to them in 
that peninsttia. Sestos was the only city thai 
fisted) which Chares stormed and took* 
, Philip then turned his arms against Methone^ 
a small city of Thrace, wtuch was unable to 
lup^XHt itself by its own strength, but when in 
tjie power of his enemies fidled not to disquiet 
him, and to obstruct his designs. He therefore 
besieged that {dace, which being obliged to ca- 
pitulate) was rated to the ground* In this siege 
Uie Macedonian king; \oBt an eye, a misfortune 
which he is said to have borne with great impa« 
tience^ because the circumstances diat attended 
It were diatonourable to his judgment and huma* 
Hity** 

, It seems astonishing, that the Thebans, after 
the : defeat and death of Philomdus, should not 
hfive pursued their good fortune, as they at first 
intended* Th^ pr^nibly expected that the &te 
of the. chief would be a warning to his successor s 
^d . that the Phocians, fincKng it impossible to 
iVttain their purpose, would, if not driven to de»* 
liftlr^ suirender themselves prisoners, or crave a 
peace* This delay gave the Phocians time to 

' * Philip is reported to have had an excellent marks* 
man, named Aster, offered to him. The king replied, he 
would employ him when he waged war with starlings. 
A«ter, therefore, ihot an arrow against Philip, on which; 
when extracted, was found inscribed, *< for the right eye 
of Phili{).** The king caused the arrow to be shot bacJf 
again, with a new inscription, that he wouldiiang Aster : 
\vhich was accordingly done. 
Vol. IV. Z 
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breathe, recover their strength, and to pursue 
such measures as they judged most proper in the 
present exigency of their affairs. Most of the 
principal persons among them were of opinion, 
that the most judicious plan of proceeding would i 

be, to send to the Thebans, and offer terms for an 
accommodation. Others, however, who compost- 
ed the more numerous description of that people, 
and were bold, impious, and needy, required that 
the war should still be continued, unless the Am« | 

phictyons would recede from their demands, and 
suffer them to retain the lands of which they i 

were possessed. ' 

An assembly was therefore convened, in which 
this matter was fully discussed. Onomarchus 
the brother of Phiiomelus, harangued the peofrfe 
in a speech which he had prepared for the pur- 
pose. He flattered them with the hopes of vic- 
tory, and encouraged them to persevere in the 
contest. The opinion of Onomaix^hus prevailed 
over that of others : and the Phocians appointed 
him general of the army. His subsequent con- . 
duct, after he took the command, proved that he 
not only equalled his brother in courage and 
ambition, but that he far surpassed him in activi- 
ty and enterprise. No man was better acquaint- 
ed with the value and power of -gold in military 
undertakings, and no man knew better how to 
effect his pui*pose with it. . 

Haring drawn from the Delphick treasury as 
much wealth as he thought proper, he coined 
such an amazing quantity of m^ney, which was 
circulated over Greece, as had never before been 
seen in that nation. By means of th«. riches 
thus acquired, he hired more mercenaries, and 
the Phocian army was thereby restored and aug- 
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mented. Their allies too were rendered more 
willing to afford them any assistance ; in. their 
power ; and even their enemies themselves wei-e 
not sufficiently proof against the temptations of 
money, which so frequently assailed their fidelity. 
Onomarchus employed great sums in bribing and 
distracting the Theban councils, and in diverting 
die course of their arms. He prevailed on the 
neighbouring states to observe a strict neutrality, 
which might otherwise have been induced to join 
their forces to those of the enemy ; and the Thes- 
saiians, a race of people remarkable for their ava* 
rice and fraud, and whose country was become 
proveiftial for having never produced a bad horse 
nor an honest man, openly espoused the cause of 
the Phocians. 

These muhipHed advantages Onomarchus em- 
ployed with vigour ; and he hoped that the un- 
just and sacrilegious motives of the enterprise 
might be eclipsed by the sudden splendour of 
victory. With the intention, therefore, of striking 
some signal blow against the enemy, he collected 
his troops, and marched a numerous and well- 
appointed army into the country of the Locrians 
and Dorians. He ravaged and laid waste the 
whole territory, stormed the town of Thronium^ 
which he took, and levied great contributions on 
several of the cities. He then penetrated into 
Boeoda, and having ravaged part of that country, 
made himself master of Orchomenus. It was 
not until he came before the walls of Cheronaea, 
that he met with a repulse*from the enemy, who 
had assembled all their forces, that they might 
put a stop to the ravages and incur«k>ns of the 
Phocians. Onomarchus had considerably weak- 
ened his army, by placing garrisons in the several 
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towns whkh he bad taken^ and by sending ade» 
tacfamenf of seyen thousand men into Thessaly, 
tinder the command of his brother Phayllus^ 
Under these circumstances, he judged it most 
prudent tx> decline another engagement with the 
enemy* 

After the taking of Methone, Philip, who wa» 
always desirous of weakening his enemies by con*- 
quests, or of gaining some friends by his servicesi 
marched into : Thessaly* The intrigue of the 
Macedonian monarch had counteracted the gofii 
of OnoAiarchus; but I^ycophon having: been ^ 
vested of lus power by Philip^ became ilie zeaJout 
partisan of tiie Phociasis. Ht hlul a^ai(> posf 
Bftssed himself of Phem ; and Pegas«^M)eignetti^ 
with several other places of less importance, had 
dedaned for htm and lor the Phocians* The 
JMacedoraan interest, however^ prevailed in other 
pnrts aaod the factions might seem to be equally 
divided* . < 

The army of PhxBp commenced hostifitiea 
tvith great vigour. He attacked Phtiyllu^' wbe 
Mits defeated and put to the root. He then laid 
eiege to Pegas» which he took, and drove the 
Phociwis towarcb their own fh^tiers, "Onoma*^ 
(dius, who had suffered a repulse from theThe^ 
bans, afraid of losing the interest he had lately 
ao(|uired among the Thessidians, evacuated the 
tenitory of fioeoda, and marched witih his whole 
army to encounter the forces of Philip* The 
army of the Macedonians was less numerous, but 
did not decline die engagement. At the first 
onset, the Phocians gavie way, aM retreated 
fighting towaids the mountains. Philip conlr 
manded his- men to pursue the flying enemy* 
The Phocian general) in the mean while, had 
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sent a detacltoent to the Bimimit of the hiB, who 
w^re ready at4:he first notice to joll down irag^ 
meats of racks and great stones on the embat- 
tled phalanx*. The army of Philip having pit>- 
ceeded thither, were attiacked by tins new mode 
pf fighting, for which they were altogether nn<- 
purepared. 

Now it was that the battler really began : the 
Macedonians who had. followed the enemy in 
ciose order, were.-qukkly th}X)wn into confusion; 
and the line of march, in which they had so lately 
proceeded with firmness and intrepidity, was 
concerted into a scene, of cai*nage. and slaughteiv 
The Dying Phocians, who had decoyed them into 
thi3 ambush,, then returned to the charge, and 
pui the enemy to the rout* Philip thus repelled, 
rallied his men, but was obliged to retire out of 
Thessaly« Onomarchus,. however, hesitadng to 
pursue the Macedonians, retreated in good order^; 
and Philip observed, that his army did not re- 
tii'e through fear, but like rams in order to make 
a more impetuous attack* 
' This threat was soon after put in execution ; 
but Lyoophron and Onomarchus, in the mean 
time, enjoyed some respite. The tyrant having 
established himself again at Pherae, the Phocian 
and Thessalian angles united and marched into 
Boeotia where they attacked and took, after some 
resistance, the city of Coronsa. They afterwards 
ravaged and. desc^ated the whole territory ; while 
the Thebans were greatly alarmed at the depre- 
, dations committed by those invaders* 

In the mean time, though the army of Philip 

had suffered a defeat, his spirit still remained uti- 

subdued^ He perceived that the reduction of 

Tfa^ssaly was absolutely necessary &a .erecting 

Z2 
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that empTire which he proposed* He thenefore 
applied himself diligently to the raising of re- 
cruits ; and as soon as he thought his army suf- 
iiciently reinforced^ he marched against Lyco- 
phron. The tyrant did not wait his approach, 
but retiring with his troops to a place of safety, 
sent £^ain to request the assistance of the Phoci- 
ans. Onomarchus being resolved to expel the 
Macedonian monarch entirely out of Thessaly, 
marched an army of twenty thousand foot and 
five hundred horse. In the mean while Philip 
had prevailed on the Thessalians, to use thdr 
utmost efforts in reinforcing his troops ; and the 
whole number of his forces amounted to twenty 
thousand foot and three thousand horse* An 
engagement immediately followed, in which the 
Macedonian monarch obtained a decisive victory. 
'The Thessalian horse chiefly decided the fate of 
the day ; they were sensible that should Lyco- 
phron ptx)ve victorious, immediate destruction 
would await them; and therefoi:e they foi^ht 
with desperate resolution. 

Three thousand Phocians, together with Ono- 
marchus their general, were left dead upon the 
spot ; and three thousand were taken prisoners. 
The slaughter would have been much greater, 
had not the Athenian fleet appeared off the shore 
where the battle was fought. Many of the Pho- 
cians threw away their armour, and swam to the 
vessels for protection. Philip caused the body of 
Onomarchus to be sought for among the slain ; 
and when found, he commanded it to be hung 
upon a gibbet, as a peculiar mark of infamy. 
The other bodies of the slain were denied the 
' rites of funeral, and tiirown into the sea on ac- 
count of their sacrilegious conduct in violating tlie 
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sacred temple at Delphos. The three thousand 
that were taken alive were either drowned, or re« 
duced into captivity, but the latter opinion is 
thought more probable* 

It might have been expected, that this decisive 
blow would have prowd fatal to the Phocians, 
and have terminated at once the sacred war; 
but though Philip had conquered them in Thes« 
saly, he was afraid of pursuing the Phocians into 
their own eeimtiy, on account of the jealousy of 
the Greeks, who he knew would be greatly 
alarmed, if he attempted to pass the straits, of 
Thermopylae He perceived, therefore,. that the 
most proper and -certain method for attaining the 
end he had still in view, would be to perpetuate 
dissentions among the several Grecian communis 
ties* For that reason he began to foment divi- 
sions in Peloix)nnesuS'; and though he had chas* 
tised the Phocians, he was unwilling^ to finish a 
war, which whilst it engrossed the attention of 
tlie Grecian states, served to conceal from them 
his own ambitious designs. The victory he had 
achieved over an odious and obnoxious enemy, 
mised his reputation in Greece and the neigh-* 
bouring states to a high pitch. He garrisoned 
the cities of Pherx, Pegasae, and Magnesia, and 
thus secured Jp himself the dominion of Thes» 
saly« 

His army was fully prepared for marching 
into Greece, and invading its several communi- 
ties as soon as a fit opportunity should present 
itself; but until matters seemed ripe for execut- 
ing an enterprise of this nature, he rejoiced to 
see the states of Greece divided and weakening 
one another with intestine quarrels. This con- 
dition of the Grecian republicks served si two-fold 
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par|x>se : it allowed him to accompliaiv xamiH 
lested, the subordinate designs of his reign> and 
tended\tq destro]? the power of the Gredcs* The 
Olynthians he had deceived £br a long tixne^ b^ 
good, offices and &ir promises, but he was now 
in a situation to unmask and convince them what 
his real intentions were. He had actually .ap^ 
plied to KersoblepteS) whom he had detached 
from the Athenian interest. This man he .had 
created the chieftain of the Thracian territory^ 
whose confidence he had thereby gained, but 
whom he intended only to be subservient to his 
purposes. 

Philip aimed at the dominions of that prince, 
which would infallibly lead to the reduction of 
Byzantium* The acquisition of this latter place 
must, at an early period, have tempted the amr 
bitious views of Philip, who was so.well ac» 
qusunted with its advantageous situation, both 
for commerce and for war. His designs against 
Byzantium were discovered by his .attacking the 
fortress of Hera&um, which was small and unr 
important in itself and the harbour was danr 
gerous; but its contiguity to Byzantium, ren* 
dered it valuable, as it served the purposes of an 
outwork and defence to that rich and populous 
day* . . ' » . 

The Athenians having now developed the real 
designs of Philip on Byzantium, made known to 
Kersobleptes the danger of himself and of his 
dominipns. They immediately entered into an 
alliance offensive and defensive with the repubr 
lick of Olynthus ; and they voted a numerous and 
powerful armament to oppose the enterprises of 
Philip. This fleet was more immediately de<- 
signed to. sail to the relief andjdefence ofJEIer 
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rwtim, or rather of Byzantitim. Thougiithis 
city had heen rendered free and independent^ 
since the termination of the social war, the Athe^ 
mans were greadjr concerned under whose jui 
risdicdoh it should be reduced, since they still 
carried on, with that place,' a rery lucrative com- 
merce. 55"^ 

. But though the Athenians maiufested, at first, 
great eiertions, in preparing to oppose the hos- 
ttk designs of tho Macedonian Bmnarch, the spi- 
rit of their undertaking was sufiered to er^f 
mte. Philip received a dangeiious w«>und at the 
taking of Metbone ; this» intk the kbour* and 
fiitigue to which he Was continually 'exposed^ 
thhew him .into a malitdy that threatened hia 
fifei It was reported, atid the report : obtained 
dredit a(t Athens,* that he waa dead* The Atboi> 
mains testified their joy aHhe news of thisevoitv 
which bad debrered Utem from an hrtful and 
dangBvous enemy* Thcsr cia^ pre^Qradona 
were imonediateiy rtoiitted, and their attsntioa 
was again principally directed t» the Pbi^ciaii 
war. • «: 

/ Phayilus, the brother and successor of the un> 
fortunate Philomelus and Onomarchus^ still can 
md on this unhaf^y contest. He perceived that 
bis cause was now desperate, and therefore pw^ 
pared to avail himself of the only nesouice that 
was left him. In oMer that he might inereasd 
the number of his followers, and procure an mb- 
tny fit for encountering the enemy, he -"sold all 
th« valuaUe dedications which he found at tht 
temple ^f Detphos. The money he th«s |m«»- 
eured, which was invmentoy aUured to \Ab stand- 
ard many adventurers, and rendered his army 
^ual in every respect to those of his brothers* 
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The fugitive Thessalians that had assembled 
under Lycophron, entered into his army; and 
by means of the Delphick treasure, he obtsuned 
the assistance of two thousand LacedxmonianS) 
two thousand Achacans, five thousand Athenian 
inflEUitry, and four hundred cavalry. These 
powerfiil reinforcements added new vigour to 

the unfortunate Phocians, and gave them 
^'^' encouragement, that when they took the 

field, their enterprise would be success- 
ful, and their enemies be subdued. 

In the mean time, Philip having recovered 
from his indisposition, became sensible, from the 
late preparations of the Athenians, that his de^ 
signs could no longer be concealed. The alii* 
ance which had been concluded between Athens 
and Olynthus, proved to him the alarm which 
his enterprise had excited in the neighbouring 
states. He was informed by emissaries, whom 
he employed for the purpose, that the Grecian 
communities were in actual commotion, on ac- 
count of the assistance and support given by 
many powerful republicks, in abetting the sacri- 
lege of the Phocians. The Macedonian monarch 
considered it his duty, or rather his interest, t«^ 
take an active part in the measures that were 
carrying on, and that he should give assistance 
to his allies, and defend the pious cause which 
he had formerly msdntiuned with so much glory 
and success. 

The victories which he had gained over Ono- 
marchus were still remembered by his allies, and 
remembered with gratitude. Not only did the 
Locrians, Dorians, and Thebans, who had en- 
^ged as principals in the war, but the religious 
in eyery part of Greece looked to him fts their 
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^Uirerer. Philip, therefore, resolved to march 
at the head of a numerous army, towards the 
oelebrated straits of Thermopylae, which we 
have before described. The expectations, how- 
ever, which the Macedonian monarch had form- 
ed, relative to the terror that his unexpected ap- 
pearance in those parts would diffuse through- 
out Greece, he soon found to be false* The 
Athenians penetrated the real designs of Philip, 
which he endeavoured to conceal under the veil 
of religion ; they doubted not, but that his in- 
tentions were to invade and conquer their coun- 
try ; and they imi^ed to themselves the Mace- 
donians, Thessalians, and Thebans, attacking 
with fiiry the Attick and Peloponnesian territory* 
Impressed with these ideas, and the certainty of 
invasion that awsuted their country, they were 
KMised from that lethargy and supineness into 
which their councils had &llen. They flew to 
arms; launched their fleet; and sailing with 
ther troc^s, took possession of Thermopylae. 
( Never 6id Philip experience a greater disap- 
pointment, than in finding himself thus antici- 
pated by a people whom he had so often de- 
ceived* He abfliuloned the Phocian war to the 
conduct of the Thebans, and marched back to- 
wards Macedon ; while the Athenians, after 
leaving a sufiBcient force to defend the straits, 
returned to their cafntal, and summoned an as- 
sembly of the people* 

On this occasion it was, that Demosthenes, 
the celebrated orator, made his first appearance 
ag^nst Philip* His sentiments and views were 
equally different from those of many Athenians, 
who wished well to their country, and from the 
infamous hirelings of Philip, who endeavoured 
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to jbvour the ii^^^ts of Macedon; No alM 
wa9 better acquainted with the corruption and 
degeneracy of the Athenian peopley and none) 
ever deplored it niore* From the kthai^9 how*-, 
ever, into which they were.aunk, he hoped .'Wad 
attempted to ifouse thesi. ^his design> .arduous 
and ^fficult 83 it cemialy.was, hts sloqueocey^ 
which was the most powerRtl) gloifing* and'sub* 
lime) that ever man «mplogred« soinetimea efr 
fected. Grea4: and ahnost incredibte were ti^ 
pains which Oemo^enes made use of^ that he 
might become an. accomj^iahed speaker. .The.' 
ancient glory of hi» country was ever preaent ixx 
his view; and in. the: ardour of patdbtvHn he 
sdmetimes forgot thse sober .dictates of reason* 
He asserted the just i^erogatives ancLpsretensioiitf 
of his cotmtrj) and would much ral&er hanr 
seen Athens discomfited at the head of her aln 
Ues> than victorious under any foreign standarcL 
Such were the: vie w% and such the character of 
this eloquent and di^terested pauiot. No wmi^ 
dert that he becan^; a favourite, of the people^ 
whose, interests he was always ready to defend* : 
Demoathenea. had endeavoured, pa a preVinua 
occasion^ to awaks^ the .Athenians fnom their, ie-^ 
tbargick avtd indolent habits;, and it was princi* 
pidly owing to: his advice, that tfaey had been m 
duced to send troops to occupy the straits of 
Tb^nnopyl;». He aoyr maintained, that Pfailtpr 
had seized several communities by cantjuests, and 
others by alliances, merely on acccaintrof his vi- 
gilance, and . intrepidity ; and that . if the Athe^ 
i^ians would only rouse from their, lethargy, and 
apply themselves to their interest, they might 
soon recover the advantages which their negli- 
gence had lost. ^^ When, therefore,'! said the 
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A^nisA orator, **'will you, O my country- 
men I exert your vigour, and stand forth in de* 
fetiee of the'Bberties of your country ? No ne^ 
oessity surely can be greater than the present. 
Will yon ever be sauntering in the forum and 
phoe&of resort, and inquiring after news? No- 
tli^g certsdnly can be more new, than that a 
Macedonian should conquer Athene and enslave 
Greece ! Is Philip dead? No, it is replied, but 
ia great danger. What do these rumours Con- 
cern you ? It matters not wtiether he be sick or 
dead, if ydu conduct your affairs in this manner : 
fer should Philip die to-day, you will raise up 
dnoiher PMHp tb-mo\nx)w*" He then exhorted 
thelXF to sfeftd troops to protect Olynthus and 
the Chersonese fiomthe iricursiohs of the Mace- 
dmiiaii motmrch ; but it is probable that the 
email armani€nt, which Demosthenes required 
for accompMshing this purpose, never sailed. 

Ja thfe m^sQ) time Philip finding his designs 
were discovered, employed means to lull the 
AtHenitth^ into security, and to foster the su- 
pitietS€|&s of hrs elifeniies. * For more than two 
yefeirs the Miicedonislti monarch was induced, by 
mdtives of sound policy, to confine himself within 
ills dominioAB, that he might dissipate the cla- 
ngours which his too ^great precipitation in seizi- 
ing the gaftes df Greece had occasioned. He 
spent his time at Pella in cultivating the arts oF 
peace, atfd- ettcouragihg them With miirtificence., 
Hisdomestick govemtnent wais administered with 
justice and im^ftlality ; the cotnplairtts of th^ 
lowest of his subjects were attended to with great 
'bondesieensicm ; and laying adide the formalities 
^an4' pomp of tyranny, he maintained an easy in^ 
Vol. IV. 2 A 
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tercourse with the principd penKM» of Mace- 
donia. 

. But the great actions of Philip were sullied by 
his vicious propensities and detestable crimes* 
He united in his character thoae two extremes* 
;ivarice and prodigality. The wealth which he 
had amassed by levying contributiaD$ on the'de* 
pendent states, and other acts of injastioe and ra- 
pacitf, was dissipated in the most criminal gmti^ 
fications. He frequented the company of tko 
meanest and most worthless of mankind. Hi» 
companions were selected indiiferently from Ma* 
cedonians and Greeks ; but the Thessalians, the 
most profligate people of the Greciiin DatioR, were 
chiefly his favourites. In short) every one who 
was a proficient in the most odious aad detestable 
abominations that ever disgraced human 9fiiture» 
was admitted to his familiarity and friendship* 
His propensity to low wit, obscenity^ and drunk- 
enness, made him become the prey of parasites 
and flatterers. 

The inactivity of Philip deceived thp i^e- 
nians, and they indulge themselves,- without re^^ 
serve, in* their iavourite amusements* They as* 
fisted not the Phocians, and neglected the war 
with Philip, in which they might justly be ooij^ir- 
dered as principals. The eloquence of Demoetr 
henes had no effecti and was unftble.ito resist the 
popular torrent* 

In the mean time, the Olynthians,. whom the 
Macedonian monarch appeared to h^ve forgot, 
perceived that m^ny of theii^ citizens grew rioh 
and great, in a manner equally sudden and unao- 
^countable. The unexpected, invasion of their 
.^ity by Philip^ hoveveri lyitMJbe known to them 
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the cause of this great influx of wealth* The in* 
fiuetice of those who had become rich by betray* 
ing the seci£ts> exposing the weakness, and fas'- 
lering the unseasonable security of their country, 
recommended them to Philip, whose bribes tend- 
ed still more, to increase that influence. In this 
emetf^encf » thit Qlynthians immediately dispatch* 
cd ambttsaadova to Athens ; for they were aware, 
that to attempt, with ten thousand foot and one 
thousand hiHse, to repel the ravagers from theirx 
-territory^ would be impossible. The deputies^ 
when they arrived at Athens, inveighed against 
the. perfidy of Philip, who had first sought their 
protectioiL, then deceived, and now invaded and 
ftttadced them* .They desired, therefore, by vir^ 
me of the: alliance which subsisted between the 
€vaBtates9 that the Athenians would assist them 
s^niBst a daring and treacherous tyrant. 

Demosthenes seconded their proposals with hid 
itstiai eloquence ; but was^ exposed by Demades 
and other hirelings of Philip. The people of 
Atihenst therefore, animated to their duty on the 
oi^ hand by Demosthenes, 'and seduced from 
Cheir interest on the other by the corrupted ora- 
tors, steered a middle course, and sent Chares 
with a fleet and two thousand mercenaries, to the 
assustance of their alliea. This commander, whom 
tte. people idolized, was the disgrace of iiis coun-* 
try and of his professdon. He showed no incllna^ 
tion to protect the Olynthians from the attack of 
the enemy ; and their dependent provinces, there- 
forej soon fell into the hands of Philip. 
• in the mean time, the Olynthians were shut 
up within their walls, and had lost several very 
.considerable cities of strength, with some inferior 
towns, which had been ready to receive the 
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bribes of Philip, and to open their gates to the 
invader. The shameful venality of those |daces 
which were well provided for defence, made the 
Maced(»iian monarch observe, that he would 
thenceforth consider no fortresses tm]n«gnable ^ 
which could admit a mule laden with geld.. In 
this emergency, the Olynthians resolved tft at- 
tempt a negociation, until, they couM send -again y 
to request the assistance of the Athenians. PMlip 
penetrated their designs, and dexteroiisLy turned 
their arts against themselves : he afiected to give 
attention to their proposals, until he had ap« 
proached within forty stadia of their walls ; and 
then he declared, that of two things, one was ex* 
tremely requisite ;•— 4vamely, that either ihey mufll: 
quit Olynthus, or he Macedon*. Phitip was.oftt9i 
used to flatter, but never to threaten,. without 
fulfilling what he said. This explicit decktrado^, 
therefore, convinced the Olynthians that the sus- 
picions they had long (mtertained were too justlf 
founded, and that the utter destruction of theic 
city and themselves was at liand. Th^ made 
a vigorous sally, however, against the besiegers 
with their cavalry, but .were repulsed with gjreat 
loss. 

The Olynthian ambassadors having made 
known tlie object of their mission, the Athenians 
dispatched to their assistance a body of four 
thousand foreign infantry, with a hundred and 
fifty horse, under the command of Charidfimus; 
Xhese troops,, however, did .the Olynthians no 
manner of service : their cowardice made them 
contemptibfej apd their licentiousness dangerous* 
Unde^' these circutnstanqes they sent a third time 
to Atbeijs, and I'equested that a body of Athe- 
liian citizens might be sent to their relief ^ but 
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l^efore the auxifiaries from Athens could arrive, 
Olyiithus was compelled to submit through the 
^tt^eacherf of her own citizens* Philip en- 
tered triumphantly, plundered and de- ^•^' 
molished the whole city, and dragged the 
iAhabitants into captivity. Lasthenes, Eulhy- 
crates, and their associates, who were the means 
«f giving up the city to the enemy, shared the. 
same or even a worse fiite ; being abandoned to 
•the rage of the soldiers, who slew • them imme- 
diately. 

By the conquest of Olynthus, Philip became 
possessed of the whole region of Chalcis, and thf; 
northern coast of the iBlgean sea. His dominions 
now were bounded on the north by the Thracian 
possessions of Kersobleptes, and on the south by 
the territory of Phocis, a province that actudly 
comprehended the straits of Thermopylae, fl^ 
sides the general motives of interest that induced 
PhiHp to extend his- dominions, he saw the im- 
portance and advantage of possessing himself of 
Thermopylae and the Hellespont; the former 
vms properly and emphatically styled the gates 
t>f Gi«ece, and the latter was the means of com- 
munication between that country and the Euxme, 
fitym whose shores the inhabitants of the. Grecian 
communities drew supplies of com. He per^ 
ceived, therefore, that it was his particular ia- 
terest to engage as a piincipal in the Phocian 
war, which would naturally secure to him the 
possession of those two important places, without 
which it would be impossible to accomplish whaJt 
had been the great and constant object of his 
reign. 

The Thebans finding themselves unable to 
terminate the war which they had so long car* 
2A2 
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rted on, sent a deputation to Fhifipi to reqnetf 
that, he would march an atmy against the sacri- 
legious Phocbns, and reduce thetti to submtv- 
sion.; whilst, on the other hand, Uie confederates 
in alliance with Phocts sought kh friendship and 
.protection* But though the ^facedonian ikm^- 
narch was ready to &vour the Thebaos, whose 
.interest in the present instance was insepi^al^ ^ 

£rom his: o'wn, he delayed to answer either lor ^ 

some time, but kept them both in dependence. 
He, however, treated the deputies of the three 
republicks, Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, with ap« 
partot; frankness and cordiality, though their de- 
signs! were so widely different. 
. At. length h€ ventured to assure the Thehta 
arhbassadors in private, that his arms should be 
employed in recovering for them the townsr that 
-4)&d revolted from their capital, tod which had 
during the invasion of Boeotia, readily submitted 
themselves to the Phocians^ The inhabitants of 
Phocis, he said, had justly desen-ed the.vengeance 
of heaven, and were objects of the divine chsplea* 
sure ; to punish them, therefore, would be as ho- 
nourable and meritorious an ac^ as it would be 
'base and impious to protect them. In these de- 
clarations Philip was certainly sincere, beckuse the 
vie^v^s of Thebes, in these particulars, were con- 
formable to his own. 

But there were other matters in which the in- 
terest of Macedon and Thebes was widely dif- 
ferent. To gain his purposes without offend- 
ing his allies, was what Philip chiefly aimed at. 
He therefore caressed and flattered the ambasp- 
sadore, but in vain. Money was offered them 
with a profuse liberality; but even the address 
of the Macedonian king could not make these 
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bribes atceptahle* The Theban deputies refused 
vitfe &com the proffered wealtli, and maintained 
jbo the end of their mission tiieir integrity and 
firmness of conduct. Philon, in the name of his 
^coileaguesy told Philip that they were very weH 
'^atisfi^ of his friendship for them^ independent 
4)f. the presents which he offered them : that it 
!would be most proper to reserve his generosity 
for their country 5 since the favours conferred on 
iThebes would render that republick and its 
ministers grateful and obedient. 
' On the contrary^ ail the Athenian ambassador^ 
•except Demosthenes received the bribes of the 
Macedonian monarchy and were easily persuaded 
Ihat Philip was prepossessed in favour of their 
zepublicki and that he sincerely pitied the unfbr- 
luaate condition of the Phocians, that he detest- 
ed the insolence of th£: Thebans, and if he marcb- 
ead his army to the straits of Thertnopyla, his 
expedition would be more dangerous to th4t state 
Xhm to its enemies* At present, however, he 
observed) that certam reasons induced him to cul- 
ntivate the friendship of a people who set no bounds 
to their ambdtion ; but that he was determined to 
defer ju> longer the ratification of a peace with 
Athens. He only wished that, iii. order to save 
appeat'ancesy the Phocians might not be mention- 
ed in the treaty. The Athenians thus brought 
this arduous work to a conclusion. ' 

The ambassadors, upon their return home, in- 
formed, their fellow-citizens that PhiHp, in a few 
days, would pass the straits of Thehnopyle&, not 
.with an intent to punish the Phdcians, but the 
Thebans, who had been the real authors of the 
war. Several advantages of the treaty were 
iemimeiuted) and insisted on by JE.schines> who 
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had been one of the persons employed in pro^ 

curing the peace. But Demosthenes declared 

that he was ignorant of those particulars which j 

his colleague had mentioned, nor did he believe 

that any such existed* The Athenian people^ 1 

however, agreed to a motion, thanking Philip for j 

his equitable and friendly intentions, and for ra- '. 

tifying a treaty of peace between Macedon and ^ 

Athens. 

In the mean thne, the Phocians being led to 
consider the negociations of the Athenians with 
Philip, as productive of great advanta^ to them* 
selves, received the Macedonian monat*ch as their 
deliverer* Philip had passed the straits of Ther- 
mopyls, and the Athenians expected that he 
would have turned his arms ag^nst Thebes** 
•He soon, however^ undeceived them, and com- 
manded his troops to wear crowns of laureH 
thereby declaring themselves engaged in theser^- 
vice of Apollo, and the avengers of the sacrile^ 
gious violation of his ten^le* The Phbcians, 
terrified at the appearance of the powerful army 
of Philip, dismissed all thoughts of defence^ 
though Archidamus, the Spartan king, had 
marched some Lacedemonian troops to their 
assistance* They therefore submitted themselvea 
to his mercy, without any opposition* PhaleucuS) 
who commanded eighth thousand merce*- 
^46 "^"®^> ^^ permitted to retire into Pelo- 
ponnesus; and as the judgment to be 
passed upon the Phocians was a matter which 
concerned all Greece, it was referred to the. Am- 
phictyonick council* By their decree the walls of 
three Phocian cities were demolished ; the people 
commanded to retain no fortified places, and to 
inhabit the villages only; they w^*e enjr 
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Uie payment of a. yearly tribute of sixty talexkts, 
and to make use of neither horses nor armsj until, 
they had repaid into the treasury at Delphos the 
money which they had sacrilegiously taken from 
thence. They were also rejected from being 
members of the Amphictyonick council, and the 
Macedonians eleaed in their room. 

Philip proc^fded to execute the decree of the 
Amphictyons with inflexible cruelty; and the 
silence with wliich all this was done, seemed 
more dread&l than the tumultuary ravages of 
the fiercest .^war. After their cities and houses 
were destroyed, the inhabitants were driven Uke 
herds of cattle to the settlements allotted them* 
anid con^pelled to cultivate the fields for the beaer 
fit of their stern and unrelenting masters. At 
the distance of three years, Phoois presented a 
fHteous sight of unexanapled devastation* The' 
youth and men of age had perished in the war> 
or been dragged into captivity ; the once flourish-* 
ing and populous cities were erased ; and the 
villages were thinly inhabited by women, chil- 
dven, and wretched old men, whose silent but 
emphatick sorrow exceeded all complaints which 
they could have uttered, and fully bespoke th« 
misery of their condition. 
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Affairs of Greece and Macedon^ from the Concltmon 
of the Phocian War to the Death of PhiKfi. 

THE Atlienians were no sooner informed of 
these melancholy events, than a general 
qonstemation seized the people. Their deputies 
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had not been summoned to the council, which 
decided the fate of Phocis. The people assem- 
bled to examine the state of their harbours and 
shipping ; and immediately passed a decree, that 
the Athenians who generally resided in the 
country, should be summoned to the defence of 
the city ; that every one within the^ distance of 
twelve miles, should transport their persons and 
most valuable effects into Athens or Pirxus ; and 
those whose situations were farther distant, 
should convey themselves and their property 
into the nearest fortresses, and places of greatest 
strength in the Attick territory. They seemed 
inclined to call in question the elecddh of Philip 
into the council of the Atiiphictyons, and eveiy 
thing Indicated the ^pearance of approaching 
hostilities* 

** ' Demosthehed, however, interposed and prevent- 
ed matters iffem coming to an open rupture- He 
told them that th()Ugh he was not inclined to the 
paoifSck measures which had beentoncluded, he 
was nevertheless friefWly to the observance of the 
tt^aty^ That at present the contest irould be 
rery unequal ; for they would not only have to 
contend with the Macedonian monarch, but with 
several states of Greece, who were now become 
confederates with him. These remonstrances 4 

had their proper effect, and they saw the impos- 
sibility of attempting what not long before they 
might easily have effected. 

In the mean time PhiUpt having thus ter- 
minated the sacred war in a manner so favour-* 
able to his wishes and ambition, had his stsltuc 
erects In tie temple of Delphos, and by a sotemn 
decree of the Amphictyor^ick council, the king- 
dom of Macedon was appointed the principal 
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member of that body. Gkunes and ^stivals were 
dso performed, at which Philip presided^ but 
though most of the Grecian states sent their re- 
presentatives, the Athenians, indignant at the 
iKHifluct of the Macedonian monarchy abstained 
|rom the festival. 

By his. intrigues Philip gained more advan«> 
tages over his enemies than a long series of vici* 
tories could have procured Mm. The conquest 
of Gi'eeQe was at present the object of his atten^ 
tion, though he had long meditated the invasion 
pf Asia. He was, however, unwilling to attempt 
new fZGoqmpt^ undl he had completely estab- 
lished thcSe he had already acquired. But in- 
stead of rousing the dangerous resentment of the 
Grecian nation, whom he was ambitious to 
£ubdue> he wholly disarmed the hostility of 
Greece, and threatened with' the copibined foHei 
jof all the Grecian states the only;republick that 
durst oppose his measures. He therefore con* 
^idered itias the most proper mode of conduct) 
to abstain from all farthei^ hostilities at present^ 
to withdraw his army from the territories of 
Greece, and not to attempt effecting by a prcm*- 
ture force what a s^asonaBle policy might safely :? 
jaccomplish. 

Philip marched his army into Illyria, JHie inha- 
bitants of which country had, during the opera/> 
itions of Qr^ce, harassed the frontiers of Mace- 
doma, and threatened a formidable invasion of 
tlfat kingdom. During the absence of Philip in 
lUyma, Ochus, king of Persia, sent ambassadors 
into Macedonia, under the pretence of offering 
Jbis friendship and alliance,' but in re^ty to ob- 
serve the strength and resources of a mdnarch 
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whom fame represented as truly formidabte; 
Alexander received the Persian ministers, whom 
he entertained ; and though he had not yet at- 
tained his twelfth year, he is said to have di«i 
covered on that occasion such manly and pre- 
mature knowledge, as announced the dawn of a 
singular and magnanimous character. He put 
questions to the ambassadors which could not 
have been expected from his age. The nature 
of the Persian government, and the art of war ; 
the genius and disposition of t)i^ reigning so^ 
vereign; with the distance of tlite capital from 
the coast, and the state of the intervfiiing roads; 
formed the substance of the young prince's in- 
quiries. 

These ^questions prove that the invasion and 
inquest of Persia^ had been frequently the sub*- 
*bt of conversation between Alexander and hi6 
instructors, and that ambition had already taken 
possession of his youthful mind. The ambas- 
sadors were astonished at what theyvheard, aiid 
exclaimed to each other, " Ours is a rich and 
powerful^ but this will be a truly wise and great 
monarch,** 

Philip no sooner i^Uimed from lUyria, Where 
he had been as usual victorious, and extended 
the boundaries of his kingdcAn in that part, than 
he made an incursion into Thessaly, and finally 
settled the affairs of that country. He took upon 
himself the whole management of the revenue^ 
and divided the territory into'' four government^ 
that he might thereby weaken the force of pi^ 
position, and render the whole province comi^ 
pletely d^>endent on Macedon. Here it. wa^ 
that Philip performed an act of private justice, 



bt whkfa he was' sometimes remarkal^ and 
tiiat £ir oiitii%ighed the celebrity of aB his publick 
acdoiu. 

< A Macedonian soldier, on many occasions, 
ugnaUzed fahnself m^ battle^ by extraordinary 
acts of valour: this' man Plulip had thereford 
thought proper to ^ distinguish by his approba^ 
lion and maiiis of favour* It happened that the 
soldieTi, having embarked on bosuti a vessel that 
was wrecked by a violent storm, was t^rowa 
upon the shore helpless and naked, and sca(rcely 
with the appearance of life. The owner of th6 
dilate,- which bonjered on the sea, found the Ship^ 
wrecked soktier, and with the greatest humanity 
and tenderness flew to his relief* He carried 
biibi home, laid him in his i bed, revived, che- 
nahed, and comforted him. For forty days the 
tender. host supplied him with every necessary 
andf convenience Which his languishing condition' 
seemed to require* The soldier having been 
dius rescued from death, was proftise of grate- 
liil expressions towslrds his benefactor. He as- 
sured his. host that he was in great favour with 
Philip, and th^t he would use all his endeavours 
to procure him that return from the royal bouiv* 
ty, which so- much kindness and' pity had jitetly 
i^ierited. Being by t^MS time completely reco- 
vered, his host was unwilling that he should 
depart, without having first received a sum of 
money sufHc4ent to defray the expenses of his 
journey* 

Some time ^fter he took an opportunity to- 

present himself before the king, and, relating 

the loisfortunes he had undergone, magnified" 

the services he had rendered the Macedonian 

Vol. IV. 2 B 
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monarch. The property of his benevolent and 
disinterested *host had rsused envy in the breast 
of the ungrateful soldier, and he coveted the pos* 
sessions of the man who had preserved his life. 
He requested, thterefore,' that the king woiild, in 
consideratijon of his meritorioias servictes^ bestow' 
on him the house and lands of the Macedonian, 
who had so tenderly* and hospitably entertained 
him. Philip, who did not once consider the in- 
justice of such a proceeding, pnecipitately and 
unhappily granted his in&mous request* The 
tidier requited the benevolence of his host, by 
returning and driving his pt^server from his set- 
tlement, and taldng possessicfn of the fruits of hia 
honest industry. 

. The poor man, indignant at the unparalleled 
ingratitude and insensibility of his gu)est> boldly 
determined not to suffer tamely the injuties and 
indignities offered to him, but to seek redress by 
some metins or other. Having therefore written 
a letter^ exposing in the most indignant terms die 
conduct of the soWier, he sent it to the Macedo- ^ 
nian monarch. Philip having read the account of 
the soldier*^ ingratitude and perfidy, was instant- 
ly fired with resentment. He gave orders that 
justice 'should be immediately done. The man 
\vas accotxlingly restored to his possessions ; and 
the soldier, who had thus horribly repaid the cha- 
ritable offices of his benefactor/ was branded on 
the forehead vnth these words, " The ungrateful 
guest." This was a character infamous in every 
^ge and in every nation ; but which -was reckon- 
ed particularly so among the Greieks, who, from 
the most early periods, were scrupulously ob- 
servant of the laws of hospitality. 
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The fame €kf Philip's achierenients disposed 
Ids subjects to hope every thhig from his con- 
duct, and all the neighbouring statea to solicit 
iiis friendship* The prudent monarch thei^efore^ 
always intent upon extending and establishing his 
conquests, marched an army into Thrace* By 
hh victories in those parts, he greatly incommod- 
^ the Athenians. Diopithes, who had the gov- 
ernment of the Athenian colonies in Thrace, per- 
•ceiving the designs of Philip, did not wait for in- 
structions from his country before he resolved to 
oppose them. Having, therefore, raised a suffi- 
cient body of troops, he took advantage of th<e 
king's absence, invaded the adjacent temtories of 
.the Macedonian monarch, and Wtoted them With 
fire and sword. 

Philip, whom the (^rations in the Chersonese 
-detained, could not repel Diopithes by force : he 
therefore wrote to the Athenians^ an4 compfained 
of the conduct of their officer, who, in a time of 
'peace, had entered his territbries^ ravaged the 
-country, and committed such depredations as could 
scarcely have Been justified by mutual hostilities. 
The creatures of Philip at Athens supported, with 
«ll their eloquence, the charges urged against Di- 
opithes. They insisted that, unless they recalled 
him from his government, for his infringement of 
the peace, the Athenians could not hope to pref- 
seiTe the friendship of Philip^ or of that of any 
other state. Diopithes was also impeached of 
extortion and piracy, and of levying contributions 
upon the friends and allies of Athens. 

^ut whatever might be the misconduct of Dio- 
pithes in the present instance, which occasioned 
this latter part of the accusation, certain it is, 
that the blame principally attached to the Atho* 
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nian government* There was bo publick flind 
for carrying on warsj and their generals were 
»ent without money and iwovisions, and were 
therefore obliged to supply thehjselves in the best 
manner they could. Demosth^es undertook 
the defence of the accused general, whose coiu 
4uct and measures he warmly approved* Thi 
impeachment of Diopithes he imputed to the ma^ 
lice and perfidy of bis enemied* It had been^ 
he said, the maih object of their concern, to with- 
draw the attention of the Athenians from the 
continual encroachments of Philip^. by raising 
unjust complaints and calumnieB against their 
fellow-citizens* The contributions levied bj' 
Diopithes. iipon the Asiatick Greeks was not a 
matter unprecedented, but had. the invariable 
example of his predebessors, <vho» According to 
the strength of their armaments, had always e^ 
acted a proportional demand from the respective 
colonies^, .. , . , , . 

. The money thai} was thus raised was given .fop 
furnishing coi^voys to protect their ships of com- 
jnercis frbin mpine anid piracy. If Diopithes did 
not levy those contributions, how was it to be 
supposed that he, who received nothing from the 
Athenians, and had norhing of his own, was to 
maintain the troops ? Who then, amid this pre- 
tended concern far the colonists, perceived not, 
that the artifice, is intended to fix you in the city, 
while the enemy keeps the field, and manages 
the war according t(> his pleasure ? 

The argumebt^ itod i*em6nstrances of Demps^ 
thenes were attended with success ; for not only 
was Diopithes preserved by the powerful elo- 
quence of the orator, but the Athenians were 
aniihated with iR degree of vigour .which they 
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had been long unaccustcm^ to exert. They 
iequipped a fleet under the command of CalliaSy 
who seized all Macedonian ship& as lawful prizes, 

: and, mdiing a descent on the Thessaliah coast, 
plundered the harbours in the Pelasgick gulf: 4jut 
Philip, whose designs against severd cities in the 
Proponds and Euxine were now ripe for execu^• 
tion, would not be diverted fromhis purpose by 
any secondaiy considerations. 

In the mean time, the divisions which existed 
among the inferior and more powerful states of 
Peloponnesus gave Philip a pretext for intermed- 
dling in the aiBiirs of those conimunities. These 
divisions MFere occasioned by the Spartans, who 
had laboured for some time with great attention, 

- to extend their pretensbns and power over the 
territories of Messenia, ArgoS) and Arcadia. 
The complaints of these states Were inflamed 
into hostilities by the Thebans, who were the 
natural enemies of Sparta, and closely allied 
with Macedonia* The Thebans applied to Phi- 

< lip^ and requested that *he would not sufler their 

confederates in Peloponnesus to be oppressed by 

> the Spartans. The Amphictyonick council, by a 

^decree, abetted the proceedings of the Macedp- 
nian monarch, and required him to check the 

' insolence of Sparta) and to protect those defence- 
less communities. 

-. Thus encouraged by the resolution of the Am- 
phictyonsf^ but more impelled by his ambitious 
views, Philip marched an army towards, Pelo- 

.ponn^sus. • In his josmiley through the territory 
of Cortnth, the inhabitants of that state, who had 

^ufiRsr^ considerably by his intrigues and ambi- 
tion, pr^ared to resist him. Every thing an- 
nounced their resolution : weapofis iand def^sivie 
2 B 2 



ttnndur.were provided) the y^U andfortificadofls 
.were repaired, and tl^ whok city glowed with 
<ihe ardour of military preparations* Diogenes 
ihe cynick) who omitted no opportunity of deriding 
the follies of mankind, saw the vain bustle of the 
effeminate Corinthians* He considered all this 
hurry as ill calculated to contend with the active 
yigour of Pldlip, and therefore, lest he shouM 
seem to be the only person unemployed in tiie 
city, began to roll about his tub. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians repre- 
sented to the Athenians the dangerous tendea^dy 
of the league that was thus formed, and asserted 
that it would be equally hurtful to Athens and to 
Sparta. Philip, they said, woukl not be satisfied 
with a partial conquest ; his ambitious imagiaa- 
.tion had already grasped the doniinion of Greece ; 
and now was the time for the>two leadisckg repub- 
licks, who had mutally assisted each other during 
seasons of publick calamity, to oppose the enemy 
with vigour, and to defend the common safety of 
Greece. In consequence of these representations, 
together with the arguments which Demosthe&es 
. urged in favour of a union between the two states, 
a confederacy was entered into between Athens 
and Sparta* ... 

But, while they were employed in deliberating 
upon these measures, Philip, unobserved, and un- 
opposed, landed with a fleet in Laconia, and ra- 
vaged the most valuable part of the Lacedaemo- 
nian territories* The consternation . in Sparta 
was so general, that the saying of jsl Spartan 
. youth, who betrayed no symptoms of alarm, has 
been thought worthy of record* Being asked 
whether he was not afraid of Phitip* the youth 
replied, " Why should I fear him? he cannot 
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bind^ 'US to'^ for 'o^^ ceipitiy/' : XKU maajjr 
resdutionr however, no longer animated the bulk 
.of the Spartan people* Agis, the son of king 
Archidamus, was sent to treat with the invader. 
The ydung prince coming alone and unattended, 
the Macedonian monarch expressed his surprise, 
and said, '^ What, have the Sp^taiis sent but 
one I" Agis replied, " Am I not sent to ©ne ?" 
This was the expiring voice of Spartan pride ; 
but Philip, unwilling to drive to despair the dis- 
ciples of Lycurgus and descendants of Leonidas, 
. having freed the pther states from the Spartan^ 
.yoke, returned towards Macedonia. 

At- Corinth, he rec^ved fpom the inhabitants 
.of that state the grossest insrult^,: ^yhich Ae bore 
with great moderation ; fofiit /bas been observed, 
that he knew how to digest an affront* Whefi 
urged by his courtiers to punish their ingrati- 
ttude, he replied, " Were I to act with; severity, 
what must I expect from men who repay even 
kindness with insult l" 

Philip, whose restless and ungovernable dia- 
position never suffered him to take any repose, 
now turned his thoughts to the- subjection of 
Eubfea* This island he had long considered) 
from its situation an<} contiguity tothe Attick 
■territory, as extremely &vourable to the desugQs 
•he meditated against Greece% In the i^eginning 
.of his reign he had endeavoured %o possess hin^ 
self of it: every engine was set to ivork in chxW 
to seize upon that island, which he ,usjed to caU 
,the shackles of Greece. His intrigues, and the 
dilatory conduct of the Athenians, effected his 
purpose* Under pretence of sending thither 
some troops, who might deliver Euboea from the 
tyranny and extortions of Molossus, the Athe* 
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nian cotnraander, he landed such a body of 
forces as proved sufficient, with the assistance 
of his adherents in the isiand, to expel the Athe- 
nians. 

The recent prevalence of the Macedonians hail 
been marked with numerous acts of violence and 
oppression. Many of the cities prepared to rebel, 
and fop that purpose dispatched emissaries to the 
several communities of Greece, and solicited as- 
sistance from those states which they had reason to 
deem favourable to their views. The Athenians, 
chiefty by the influence of Demosthenes, . sent a 
considerable body of troops under the command 
'^of tl^e brave and virtuous Phocidn. 
- This man had already acquired igreat reputa- 
tion as a general, and his e*6?jiutence h^ still 
more established his feme as an orator. He had 
studied in the academy under Plato, and bis 
manners were formed upon the models of the 
most exact and rigid virtue. We are told, that 
no Athenian ever saw him laugh or weep, or in 
the least deviate from the most settled gravity 
•and composure. * Chabrias was the commander 
under whom he learned the art of war ; l)ut the 
errors and excesses to which that general was 
subject, he frequently corrected and moderated. 
TTie humanity of Chabrias he was often heard to 
commend, and which he always imitated ; but he 
instructed that commander to exert it more ex- 
tensively and liberally. When Phocion received 
directions to sail with twenty 'ships, to cdlect the 
contributions of the allies and dependent cities, 
*^ Why," said he, " am I to have that force ? If 
I am to meet them as enetnies^ it is insufEclent ; 
and if as friends and allies, a single vessel will 
«erve the purpose.*^ - . . j . . 
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Whenever he went into the country or the af^ 
liiy, he bore the severities of the season with so 
much ease, that if he appeared wamnty clothed, 
the soldiers p^ronounced it the sign of a remark- 
ably cold winter* The outward appearance of 
Phocion was forbidding, but his conversation 
agreeable ar\d entertaining. Ev«ry wotd and 
action expressed the utmost affection and bene- 
volence. He applied hiniscjlf tjo tti6 study of 
eloquence, and was very successful. A coticisfe 
mode of speaking, equally distant from verbo»^ 
sity and too much brevity, was whfet he ge- 
^lerally aimed at ; his style thereby became 
lively and close, and expresised many Idet^ Ui 
lew words. His rciasonlng was so po^erM^ thM 
even the energy and dignity of 'Dfemo^henefe 
were obliged to yield to it. This latter orafcfr 
usually called him the ax which cut off the ef- 
fects '6f his ^rords; Good sense anid plain t^ec^ 
soning'were alt'that he Studied, and eve^#lye«- 
titi<Ais ornament ' w^ despised. Appearil^ ol^ 
4ay wrap^ied up in thcf^ght- when he w^as to have 
fiddressad' an assembly, ^ frietid asked lilm the 
reason. « I am considering,** said htej « WhetKefr 
it is not possible to retrench some part of my irf- 
tended discomrse." ^ 

He Was well aware of the corruption of mcfc. 
rals that existed in Athens, and always treated 
the Ifcentioustiess and ill conduct of his country- 
men with the most pointed severity. Their cert- 
$ures or their applause he ever disregarded ; 
when he had once beert addressing the people, 
and they appeared to Approve Very much of 
what he had spokenj he turned about and asked 
a friend Whether he had said any thing impru- 
dent or impertinent ? He perceived that th* ito?- 
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dolence and unste^wliness of the Athenians ren- 
dered them incapable of contending with the 
unceasing activity of Philip ; and it was there- 
fore from a conviction of this nature that he con- 
tinually exhorted his counttymen, to gain and 
cultivate the friendship of a prince against whom 
they could not make war with any prospect of 
success* 

He was not insensible of the designs, the in- 
trigues, and the boundless ambition of the Ma- 
cedonian king ; but the corruption of the state, 
-the degeneracy of morals, and the supineness of 
the Athenians, inclined him to pacifick measures. 
It was of Phocion and his adherents, that Der 
mosthenes, ia his third oration against Philip, 
said, they gave up the inter^ts of their country, 
not corruptly, nor ignorantly, hut from a despe- 
rate purpose of yidding to the fate of a consti- 
tution' tliought to be irrecoverably lost. In con- 
.sequence of the. opinions he entertained, DeDnos- 
thenes -and Phocion were ever adverse to each 
other.; Eiiy^rienco; having instructed Phocioa, 
that.th^ leader^.. jC^ the popular party ought al- 
ways (to bq suspected, he considered the earnest- 
ness and constancy of Denoosthenes^ in endea- 
vouring to rouse the Athenians to a just sense 
jof their danger, and to take arms against the 
Macedonian monarch, as artifices to embroil the 
.state, sold by those means obt^n an influence 
joyer the assembly. " Phocion," said Demosthe- 
nes, " the people in sc^ne mad fit will certainly 
.sacrifice thee to their fury." ^To whom he re- 
plied, " Nor can you escape from becoming 
their victim, if ever they should have any inter- 
vals of reason." They frequently obliged him 
Jto act contrary to the opinions he entertained* 
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though whatever were his s^ndmentSj he always 
tipoke them without reserve. The command 
which the Athenians offered, he always consider- 
ed it his duty to accept, even though he disap- 
proved the expedition. Forty-five times was he 
chosen to lead the armies of the republick, though 
he never once requiested or made interest for the 
office, and was generally appointed during, his 
absence from Athens ; and it wa3 matter of no 
small astoni^hmenjt that,: notwithstanding the se- 
verity of his morals and his opposition to the 
will and caprice of the people, the Athenians 
should be so partial to him :. but the opinion they 
had formed of his probity and merit, induced 
them to seek his assistance in times of publick 
danger, for their* own sake, and not for his. 

Phocion aefcordingly sailed with the armament- 
to Euboea: Demosthenes the orator accompa- 
nied him, and, addresssing the popular assemblies . 
in aJmost eyery city of the island, inflamed the: 
inhabitants with such animosity against Philip,' 
that little remained for the general to achieve. 
The Eubfleans every where took arms, attacked > 
the Macedonian garrisons, and compelled them 
entirely to evacuate the bland. For this action 
Demosthenes was honoured by his countrymen 
with a. golden crown. 

The loss of Euboea was ill compensated tO; 
Philip by the military operations which he was 
then carrying on against Perinthus. Having 
scoured the plain with his cavalry, he exhausted 
in the siege of that place all the military skill 
known to the ancients. He raised towers forty 
cubits high, undermined the fortifications, and. 
made use of the battering rams in effecting a 
breach in; the walls; but notwithstanding all his 
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endeavours, the inhabitants of Bjr^antium con« 
tnved means to throw succcmi^ into the citjr." 
Philip, therefore, formed the resolution of be- 
sieging tliat city aiso; and his perseverance 
would probably have surmounted every obsta- 
oie9 had notPhocion arrived to their assistance* 

Philip had sent a conciliating, but deceitful 
letter to Athens, intimi^ting that he wished tor 
nothing more Aan to maintain peace and friend- 
ship with that republick ; and that on his part he 
would endeavour to preserve inviolate the treaty 
by which they stood mutually engaged : but De* 
mosl^enes fiilly convinced the pto^e of the ar* 
Ufices and duplicity of Philip V and principally' 
by his eloquence it was, that ike publick c6uncils 
were animated with a/degrefe of energy and en- 
thusiasm which had not a]:^ared in them dur* 
' ing many years. These vigorous exertions pro*-* 
duced the last transitorv glimpse of success and* 
splendour, before the^giory of Athene vi^s extin* 
guished for ever. - 

Phocion was received by the Byzantines with 
open arms. They Expected that under such a 
oommaader, their auxitiams would be equally 
modest and inoffensive in-^their quarters^ as they 
would be active asOd- intrepid^ in the field; Nor 
were they disappointed in theiiP 6xpeCtadoQ» The 
arms df Philip were foiled in €?very rencoonter ; 
his artifices were met at)d eluded by similar ad* 
dress ; nor could he expect to obtain any advan- 
tage over an opponent brave and prudent. The 
li^cedonian monarch, therefbm, vHiose flexibility 
in varying his measures was equal to his firm- 
ness in adhering to his purposes, raised the siege> 
of Byzantium, and evacuated the northern shore 
of the j^rqxmtis. Phocton retook such places 
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as trere garrisoned by the Macedonians^ 
captured many ships, and ravaged with ^'^' 
dBre and sword the hereditary dominions "^ ' 
jof Philip* Great and solemn honours were de- 
creed to Athens on account of these meritorious 
services ; and Phocion who executed, and >De- 
jmoathenes who advised the measure, m conse-^ 
jquenee of which so much glory was acquired, 
-recdved the grateful applause of their country. 
'Many years .a£er this, the orator boasted, that 
.the Athenians could not name any other couii- 
.^llor, any other statesman, by whose means the 
.republick had been so much honoured* 
, Philip, after lucvihg been obliged to raise the 
-siege of Byzaptium, marched his army against 
Atheas, a Scythian prinoe^ from whom he had 
;ve<beived some personal cause of discontent. He 
itotally . defeated . the Scythiads .in a ^ general en* 
-gageme&t, and obtaiiM^dfrom them much booty. 
-This hoiipev^, dW. not consist in gold or silver, 
^the use and value of which that people were not 
as .yet ^unhappy as taloaow : Imt Philip reaped 
rsuch iiruits from. his expedition as might be ex* 
•pec^ted by a victory over a people who had no 
.idng but their general, no god but their sword, 
and no. cities but the ground on which they oc- 
•casipnaily encamped, with their herds and fami- 
lies. The spoil consisted of arms, chariots, 
tw^ty thousand c^tives, and k greater num- 
ber of mares, mtended to replenish the studs of 
^Pelia. . : 

Whilst PhUip marched southward at the head 

of an army encumbered with baggage and spoil, 

a very unexpected event happened, which had 

nearly blasted all his laurels, and terminated at 

/once hb glory .and his life. Tlie TribaUi, al- 
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lured by the hope of sharing the plunder of the 
Scythians, beset by ambush and vigorously as^ 
saulted the Macedonians, entangled as they were 
amidst the intricate windings of the mountains 
of Masia. The king of Macedon, though fond 
of employing stratagem, assumed the hero when 
necessity required, and endeavoured " to eke out 
.the fox*s with the lion's skin." He encouraged 
by his voice and example the astonished and dis- 
heartened Macedonians, and fought with un- 
exampled bravery, until a weapon pierced his 
'hoi^, and laid Philip senseless on the ground* 
Alexander who fought near him, saved the life 
of his father by covering him with his shield, 
and defended him by liis sword; and the Tri- 
balli were finally put to the rout* 

After this unforseen delay, Philip marched 
in haste through Thrace, and, as he had reason 
to expect, was met by deputies from the Ampic- 
typnick council, by whom he was appointed, ge- 
neral of then* forces, and requested to proceed 
, towards Greece with all convenient speed. The 
.secret practices and intrigues, which bad been 
ripening during, the . Scythian expedition, pro- 
duced this extraordinary message, which, as 
they formed the. knot of a tragedy that involved 
the fate of Greece, deserve to be distinctly un- 
ravelled. 

Philip, who wjLs accurately informed that the 
Athenians were naaking great preparations for 
carrying on a vigorous war with him, became 
greatly alarmed ; but though he was highly pro- 
voked at the conduct of the Athenians, who were 
the continual opposers of his greatness, he knew 
not how to retaliate their injuries* If he march- 
ed to attack. Attica> through the Theban and 
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Thessalism territories, ^e inhabitants of those 
states, who were ever selfish and capricioius, 
would be readf to jom his enemies, should he 
not always prevail; and his late unfortunate ex- 
pedltion. against the cides of the Propontis, ren* 
dered such an attempt extremely unfavourable : 
and as the Athenian far exceeded the Macedo^ 
man fleet, there was no prospect of attacking 
SQccessfully the enemy bybea. 

' In this emergency, he ^s applied to by an 
exile named Antiphon, who, having surrepti- 
tiously usurped the rights and honours of the city 
of Athens, was driven from thence with igno- 
miny. Stung with disappointment and rage, he 
offered to execute any enterprise, however bloody 
or desperate. It was tiierefore agreed, that An- 
tiphon should return in disguise to Athens, insi- 
n^ate himself into the Piraeus, and lie there con* 
cealed, until he found means to set fire to the 
Athenian docks, and thus destroy at once the 
chief hope of the republick. Whilst, therefore, 
the'artfol Philip eluded the power of his ene- 
mies by traversing the wilds of Scythia, the in- 
sidious Antiphon lodged himself without suspi- 
cion in the harbour of Hirseus. The place glow- 
ed with the ardour of preparation, and new 
masses of tar, timber, and other materials, pro- 
per for the fleet and for the purpose of the trai- 
tor, were daily accumulated. The vigilance, 
however, of Demosthenes discovered the despe- 
rate design, and Antiphon was dragged from 
his concealment, and a relnctant confession of 
his intentions extorted from him by torture. 

• His other scheme unhappily succeeded, and 
in its consequences destroyed the liberties of 
Greece* Philip procured .fischines, one of his 
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creattireB) to be 9^s» a6r d^tity .feom Adieiifi 
to the Amphlctfooicki^uificil* By^ the time thal^ 
he had taken hi&sesit iathis assembly^aquestioii 
arose whethier the Locriaas ?of Anfpb^sa iiad' 
not been guUty^.of sacHlegCiand unpi^y^'ii^ pk>w» 
iBg the fields of Cirrha, situated in the ndgh« 
bottrhood of the temple at Delphos* The aei^. 
m^its of the deputies diJieriDg on.this subject^ 
^schines, in the ardour of patriotick iudi^tiooy 
vfhieh he knew how to assume^ harangiLsdiltie 
council in a speech as energetick a$ Demoalheiles; 
himself ever uttered* He read to the assefiiblir 
the decree of Apollo^ which condemned the. haiv 
bour and Jands of Cirrha to perpetual, desola*: 
tion. :: .., ...,;. . 

The warmth of J&schines ooc^oDedaiuiiiuk' 
in the coUTKil; at lengthy howeverV it Waa re« 
solved, that the houses^ an;) pl«otdti<»)i on tho: 
Cirrhean plain should be destroyed. The per- 
sons appointed by the Amphictyofis to fkerfona 
this pious devastation^ met with no opposition ; 
hut, on their return towards the temple, were 
overtaken and attacked by a muneroids^ party ^f: 
Amphisseans, who took many prisoners) ^oidpur** 
sued the rest to Delfts.. The mgnal of. war 
was now raised ^ and i^hifli^, thi^ he might 
finish what he had so well begun, procured the 
council of the Amphictyons, to nominate tbe 
Macedonian monarch general pftbe^iipmy, that 
should be employed against the imifiouB and de* 
testable Ampliisseans* 

Though the Macedonians alone seemed £ur 
more numerous^ thcoi was necessaiy to g^/iami 
the Amphisseans, Philip dispatched cirtmlar let* 
tere throughout most parts of Greece, and re- 
quired the assistance of their combined armsito 



rfevcnge the insults of the AtnphictyORS tod of 
Apollo. The Thebsais, more intimidated by a 
powerRil army in Iheir neighbourhood, than in- 
clined to the Macedonians, sent a small body of 
forces to join the troops of Philip. But the Lot- 
cedgcmonians, \rho had Icmg beheld the measures 
of Greece with disgust, and envying the power 
bf Macedonia which they were unable to oppose, 
determined to adhere tto a strict and sullen neu* 
trality . The Athenians awakened by the power- 
fill eloquence of Demosthenes to a just sense of 
their danger, opposed Philip with ten thousand 
mercenaries, and despised the threats of the ora- 
cle, against those who took part with the impious 
Amphisseans. Demosthenes asserted that, on 
this occasion, the Pythian priestess and her mi- 
nisters were bribed to Philippise, or to prophesy 
as best suited the interests of Philip ; while, on 
the other hand, ^schines accused his adversary 
of receiving sums (^ iMoey, and an annual pen- 
sion, to~abet the impiety of Amphissa. The 
Macedonian monarch waited fer no other rein* 
forcements than that which he had received 
from Thebes, but immediately • besieged, took, 
and garrisoned that unfortiuiate city. He also 
attacked the Athenian mercenaries, put them 
to flight, and spread the terror of his arms over 
1^ the neighbouring country. 
i When these events were known at Athens, it 
occasioned great consternation. The citizens 
who could not tear themselves ^m their plea- 
sures, that they- might defend Amphissa, now 
considered the moment as aproaching, in which 
it would be necessary to defend their own walls 
against the victorious invader. An embassy 
was almost immediately sent to Philip, craving 
3C 3 
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a suspension 6f hostUkk^ ; »t the same;tiine alao) 
their ablest oratory we?e dispatched to rouse the 
animation of the Greeks, and to unite them 
against q. barbarian, who, under the pretence of 
avenging^, the injuries of ApollO) and of the Gre* 
cian st^lesj/meaitated nothing less thsin the ciom^ 
l^ete subjugalion : of their cotnomn countrjff 
Many of th^ communities of Greece favourstbljR 
reeeived the ambassadors ; but Thebes fluctuated 
between unciert^n councils, and equally hated 
the rivalshif) of Athens, and . the tyrfosny of 
Philip* It was necessary, that the Macedonian 
monarch should niarch tlimugh the Theb^^ 
territory, befoi^ he could invade Attica, Th^ 
decision, therefore,: of that people, wciib> at the 
present momept, of peculiar impodtanoe* 

That hejnight fisc their wavering in«8ojutioti« 
and awaken ti^ir sensibility, Phiiip seised upon 
Elatasa, a city, in the . Thebl^ .territory of cei^iit 
derabte importance. . It pio lat^ in the evenings 
when the Atheoians were iMd^ acquainted with 
this actiop of the Macedonian monarch i end the 
tumult, which the news of the eYent occaaioiied 
in the city, may be mofXi elisily. couceiyed than 
described*. Before ^^mh hi^ever^ the €on&» ** 
sion ceased ; the citiseens assembled; the sena^ 
tors took their places.;. and Ae pi^esidc^t: report- 
ed the alarming inteU^nce^ that Philip hsid 
sei^d upDn the city of . £laJ»a, . distant only IVtq 
days march fromi Attica i « heudd then> accof^ 1 

ing to cusix>my proclaimed, ^VThat whc^ver bOid 
any thing to oflbr on the pcesentremergency^ 
shiMikl ascend the rostrum) mA propcise his ad^ 
vice." The invitation < though frequently re^ 
peated, was ^received with silenoe mi dismajr* 
'the magistrates^ the generals> and thcLOixtor^ ^ 
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were all present, but aose obeyed the summons, 
which Demosthenes caUs the voice of their coun- 
try imploring their assistance. 

At length, however, that accomplished orator 
arose, undaunted and unmoved amid this scene 
of boPTOt. By the ^speech he made, he obtained 
the noblest triujnph of patriotism, and pressed 
advice equsiUy prudent, generous, and successful* 
He told the Athenians, thai had not the Thebans 
l^eea hostile tx} the designs of Philip, he would 
have seized some city, not on the Theban, but 
the Adienian territc»y. He exhorted tiiem to 
shi^ off that unmanly terror which had sur- 
prise them^ and to fear rather for their neigh- 
bours, whose territories were more immediately 
threatened ; and then continued, " Let your 
forces march without delay tp Eleusis, and 
prove to the Thebans and to all Greece, that as 
those, who have betrayed their country are. sup*- 
ported by the Macedonian monarch, so ypu ate 
ready to protect, with your hereditary courage 
and fortune, all that will fight for the liberty of 
Greece. Let an embassy at the sarnie time be 
sent to Thebes, to remind the citiEens of that 
state of the many favours conferred by your an- 
ceatDTs.; assure them that you consider them as 
friends ; and infomi them that the Athenians 
have forgot all retent hostilities with Greece; 
suid will never forsake the cause of their common 
coittHry, which is actually, in a peculiar manner^ 
the cause of Thebes. Offer, therefore, your ser- 
vices to that community at Uie present juncture t 
and require nothing for whatever you can now 
render them ; assure them, that you are sensible of 
the dangers to which they are exposisd, and ready 
to d^sild tbem to the utmost of your power.' - 
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These proposals of Demosthenes were receiv- 
ed with universal applause, and the orator drew 
up a formal decree for carrying them into execu- 
tion, which may be considered as the expiring 
voice of a people, who had once determined, 
that when every thing mortal perished, the feme 
of Athens should still survive. Demosthenes 
was instantly chosen to head the embassy, which 
he had so strongly recommended. The same 
undaunted spirit that dictated the decree, accom- 
panied the Athenian orator to Thebes, and he 
triumphed over the intrigues of Amyntas and 
Clearchus, and over the eloquence of Python, 
who were the emissaries and creatures of Philip. 
The citizens of Thebes passed a decree, that the 
proffered assistance of Athens should be received 
with gratitude ; and the Athenian army having 
soon after taken the field, was admitted within 
the Theban walls, and treated with the greatest 
kindness. 

In the mean time, Philip having advanced to- 
wards the Boeotian frontier, the confederates at- 
tacked his advanced parties and routed them in 
two rencounters. Regardless of these losses, he 
marched his army, Consisting of thirty-two thou- 
sand men, to the plain of Cheronsa. This plain 
was considered by Philip as admirably suited to 
the operations of the Macedonian phalanx. The 
ground for his encampment, and afterward tb« 
field of battle, were chosen with equal skill. 
Near the place, and within view, was a statue of 
Hercules, who was the founder of his race ; 
some oracles had also announced, that this should 
be the scene of desolation and wo to Greece. - 
. On the other hand, the Athenians had left 
their dty, inattentive to any othei* omen^ but the 



emto of their countiy. The combined amy 
amounted' to thirty-thousand^ men) animated by 
th6 noblest desigh, the emancipation of their 
c<«aitry fmm iJie ybke of tywinny. TheiF gene« 
ttils, whose nam^s Were Cftares, Lysicles, and 
Theageties, iK^ere men very unfit for their Bta- 
ixxir^ <^reafbures of cabeJ, tools of faction^ and 
ftiavtes of mterest or voluptuousness* As they 
were appointed to command the only states^ 
whose shame^ rather than virtue, opposed the 
publick enemyv it is sufficiently evident, that 
Greece was vipe for destfuction* 
- On the eVeof that day, which was to decide 
thfc fate of Greece, Dft^enes, the ^yriick^'who had 
idog beheld both [KSirties witii contdmpl, Wasan-* 
dtfced by curiosity to .visit the camp^ ^ an un^' 
coi^eftied spectator. The Macedonians beings 
igndratit of his porsoii and-character, caitiedhltU 
to Hie king. Philip expressed sutprisey 'tilutt -a 
stra^nger isbould presdme to visit 1^ camp^ asd; 
asked him, with sevefKtff ^beAer he came as 4 
spy ? ^'^ Yes," Mid Pk>g;enes, ^ to spy out -your 
waty mnd ambition, who thus wantonly set your 
fife and kingdom to the hazkrd of ah hour." 

The' day now approached for abolishing the tot- 
tering independence of those repuUicks, whose in- 
ternal vices, and the^rms and intrigues of Philip 
for twentytwo years had been gradually under^- 
minin^. Before the sun was men, bodr armies 
Were in battle array : Philip headed the right wing 
of- the arniy, which was opposed to the fury of the 
Athenians; and his son Alexander, then only 
nineteen years of age, surrounded by eicperienced 
officers, commanded the left wing which faced 
the Sacred Band of the Thebans. The auxiliaries 
of both armies were placed in the centret The 
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Athenians at the ti^^^uig of the action) charge- 
ed the enemy with great impetuosity, and repel- 
led the opposing divisions ; but the youthful ar- 
dour of Alexander bore down all before hiiiH. 
and compelled the.Thebans to retire) after the 
Sacred Band had been cut off to a man. The 
activity of the young prince soon put the en^my 
to the rout> and pursued the scattered niultitude 
with his Thessalian cavalry, , 

In the mean time, the Atheman generals, too 
much elated by their success, neglected to im- 
prove it. They had repelled the centre and left 
wing of the Macedonians,, and nothing now re- 
mained but the phalanx, commanded by. Philip 
in person. Instead, however, of attempting txK 
break this formidable body, the insolent and in- 
experienced JLysicles cned out> " Pursue my, 
trave countiymen I let us drive the cowards to 
Macedon." Philip perceived their error, and 
said, " The enemy know not how to conquer." 
The phalanx then attacked the Athenian troops, 
-whose confidence of success had rendered them 
insensible of danger. The irresistible shock of 
the Macedonian spear converted their fury into 
despair. More than a thousand fell ; two thou- 
nand were taken prisoners ; and the i^efift escaped- 
by a precipitate and shameful flight. Here it 
was, that the great orator and statesman, whose 
eloquence and patriotism had roused the courage 
of his countrymen, betrayed that weakness which 
tarnished the gjory of his character. Of all th^ 
Athenians, he alone advanced to the charge cold 
and dismayed ; but as soon as the Macedonians- 
repelled their ..adversaries, in an agony of grief 
and despair, he turned his back, cast away his 
shield, on which wa3 inscribed in golden chara^'* 
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%efs, " To Good Fortune," and fted with the 
foremost. Few of the confederates perished ; 
but more of the Thebanswere killed than taken 
prisoners. Philip pereeiving his victory com- 
plete, commanded with a clemency unusual in 
that age, that the vanquished should be spared. 
This was an action not less honourable to hi» 
head, than his heart ; and his humanity subdued 
the minds, and gained the affections of his con« 
quered enemies, whose glory was sunk, to rise 
no more* 

After the battle, according to the Gre- g q^ 
cian custom, an entertainment succeeded. 333/ 
Philip with his usual intemperance, pro- 
tracted the treat until morning, when he issued 
forth with his licentious companions to visit the 
field of battle. The thoughts of the victory he 
had obtained, transported him beyond measure : 
he abandoned himself to all the levity and little- 
ness of the most petulant joy ; and with an air of 
burlesque and merriment, sung the beginning of 
the decree, which Demosthenes had drawn up 
as a declaration of war against him. It was on 
this occasion, that Demades, the Athenian orator, 
who was one of the prisoners, at once rebuked 
the folfy, and flattered the ambition of Philip, by 
asking him, why he assumed the character of 
Thersitcs, when nature had given him that of 
Agamemnon. 

Whatever might be the effect of this sharp re- 
proof, it is certain, that the Macedonian monarch 
indulged not on any future occasion a vain trir 
Umph over the vanquished. It is said by Plu- 
tarch, that the speech of Demades wrought a 
thorough change on him ; and he was so far from 
being offended at the orator, that he not only set 



him at liberty/ but treated him ever afiterwxitSi 
with kindness and respect. AU the Athenian 
piisoners were restored ivithout ransom, and 
when they departed demanded ^l^eir baggie* 
The king gratified them in this particular akp, 
and pleasantly obsei*ved) that the Atheniang 
seemed to think he had not conquered them in 
earnest. The discharge of the Athenian prisoor 
ers is ascribed in a great measure to Demade^ 
who is said to have softened the disposition of 
Philip, which made him confess that hia frequenjt 
intercourse with the Athenian oratory had been 
of great use to him in correcting his morals. 

On the contrary, Justin represents the beh^ 
viour of the Macedonian monarch, after the bat- 
tie of Chaeronsa, in a very different point of view. 
He alleges that Philip took great pains to dia* 
sembje 1h$ joy ; that:he affected extreme modesty 
and compassion, and was not seen to laugh ; that 
he refused arty sacrifice, crowns, or perfumes ; 
*that he forbade all kinds of sports, and would 
have nothing done which might make him ap- 
pear to the conquerors as elated, and to the con- 
quered. a£iinsolent« It is certain, that aiiter the 
■first transports of his joy were over, he dispatch- 
ed his son Alex^der, and Antipater» the most 
confidential of his ministers, to offer peace to the 
Athenians, on such favourable terms as they had 
no reason to expect : but the Thebans deeply ex- 
perienced the indignation' of the conqueror- 
Philip considered himself as entitled to treat that 
people not as open and generous enendes, whose 
Mtempts to retain their freedom deserved his cle- 
mency, but as faithless and insidious rebels ; and 
their deserting his alliance, occasioned them to 
be treated with much severity. He punished the 
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iwpiiblicaii part^ in Thebes with unrelenting 
rigour; restored the traitors, whom tliey had ba- 
nished) to the first honours of the republick; 
ahd in order to establish and secure their goveiTi- 
xnenty placed a garriaon of Macedonians in the 
Thebon citadel. 

I'he most probable'opinion, respecting the con- 
duct; of Philip in his opposite treatment of the two 
republicksy appears to be, that he was neither 
awayed by affection nor hatred; that his gene- 
rosity and rigour were alike artificial, and both 
subservient to his interest. The Thebans had 
too long, and too early abandoned the cause of 
Greece, and become partisans of Philip in en- 
deavouring to extend and establish the Mace- 
donian greatness, to acquire much reputation in 
one unsuccessful attempt agsdnst their late mas- 
ter ; whilst on the other hand the Athenians had 
always opposed the views of that prince, though 
•not with that activity and prudence which the 
emergency ofaffairs seemed to require. Through 
the whc^e course of his reign, they had endea- 
voured to tmverse his measures, and always 
spurned his authority* Previously to the fatal 
battle at Charonaea, they had attempted to raise 
a general confederacy ; and when that failed, they 
had determined almost unassisted and alone, to 
resist the common foe. To have treated the 
Athenians^ therefore, with rigour, must have 
shocked the sentiments, and exasperated the ha- 
tred of every Grecian citizen, who retained the 
faintest tincture of apcient principles, or who was 
still animated by the smallest spark of publick 
Spirit. 

Philip knew his interest too well, to suUy in 
&uch a manner the glory, and risk the fruits of 
Vol. IV. 2D 
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Tictory. As soon as k was known at Athens that 
their countrymen had been completely discomfit-* 
fed at Chaeronaa, the whole city was filled wifh 
tumult and confusion ;' but when the disord^ 
ceased, the people seemed by universal consent^ 
disposed to place the whole of theit* confidence 
in arms, none in the mercy of Philip. Hyp(eride% 
the oi-ator, proposed that their wives, children,' 
and most valuable effects, should be sent to H- 
rsBus. This wa^ decreed, and the rights and free- 
dom of the city were bestowed on strangers and 
.slaves, provided tbey would exert themselves in 
tepelling the enemy. Demosthenes also pro- 
posed, and it was passed into a decree, that the. 
walls and fortifications of the city should be re- 
paired, a work which the orator being appointed 
to superintend, he generously accomplished at 
the expense of his private fortune. 

Amid these transactions, Lycurgus in a warm 
harangue, undertook the impeachment of Lysi- 
icles, whose inexperience and want of ability had 
principally occasioned the defeat at Chaeronsea ; 
and the indignation of the auditors was excited 
to such ^ degree, that Lysicles was hurried awa]^ 
to execution* 

It does not appear, that Chares underwent 
any prosecution for his share of the same action. 
This exemption, however, must not be imputed to 
any ability or courage, which he displayed more 
than his colleagues ; since he had no talent for 
command, and differed very little from a com- 
mon soldier. Of him it was that Timotheus said, 
*' instead of being a general, he is fitter to cariy 
the general's baggage." 

During the important events of the Mace- 
donian war, and the melancholy consequenccfs 



th«t immediateljr Mowed> a set qf Atheniaa 
citizens, distinguished by their rank and fortune, 
and generally known from the number of their 
original institution by the nam^ of the sixty, 
daily assembled. In this meeting, all serious 
transactions .were treated with levity and ridi- 
cule, and they devgted their time to gaming, 
feasting, and the sp;ightly exercises of wit and 
pleasantry. The members of this society beheld 
with great unconcern their fellow-citizens arm- 
ing themselves for a battle, which was to decide 
,the fate of Athens and of Greece, \yith the 
.most careless indifference, they heard of th^ 
.death, or captivity of their countrymen, though 
they themselves^ were . thereby reduced to- de- 
pendence and slavery ; nor could the publick cals^ 
ipities disturb, in any manner, their festivity,- or 
interrupt for a moment tlie tranquil course of 
their pleasures. Philip being made acquainted 
w'litjL this corrupt and unmanly institution, sent 
them a sum of money, that they might be induc- 
ed^ to c^ry . on - an j unde^aking so favourable to 
Jhis views. > It was not, thereforb, to be expected, 
that a republick so totally degenerate, as to foster 
such wretches within its bosom, could success- 
fully wage war with an enemy so vigUant and 
.enterprising. 

The wisest persons of the community saw the 
prudence of accepting the peace offered by Phi- 
% J accordingly, ambassadoivs were sent to treat 
>yith the king of Macedon, upon the ternis he 
jH'oposed. In the number of these ministers, 
was Demochares, an irreconcileable enemy of 
Philip, and a strenuous promoter of the war. 
He acquitted himself on this occasion, with that 
lidiculous petulance which naturally flowed from 
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his character. At thieir audience of leave, Phw 
lip, with less sincerity than politeness, lavished 
his praises on the ambassadors,, and asked if 
there were any thing more, in which he could 
serve their republick ? " Yes," replied Democha* 
res, " hang thyself." The just indignation of 
all present, broke forth against this unprovok- 
ed insolence ; but Philip, with wonderful cool- 
-ness and moderation, silenced the clamour, by 
saying, " Let this ridiculous brawler depart un- 
molested.'* He then turned to the other am- 
bassadors, and bid them tell their countrymen, 
that those who can utter such outrages, are less 
just and moderate, than he who can pardon them* 

Demosthenes was appointed to pronounce the 
funeral oration in honour of those, who had 
fal^etl at Chxronaea. The complexion of the 
times, however, admitted not those daring flights 
to which he had been used to soar; and the 
genius of the orator seems to have fallen with 
the fortunes of his country. 

Philip having thus completely effected the 
conquest of Greece, immediately turned his 
thoughts towards his Asiatick expedition ; and in 
consequence of his being president of the Am- 
phictyonick coimcil, and the illustrious victory he 
had gained at Chaeronsea over the only commu- 
nities that opposed his greatness, he was consi- 
dered as the most likely person for conducting 
the united force of Greece and of Macedon« 
This was an office which he might have assumed 
.without blame, but which he condescended to 
solicit from the impartial suffrages of the people. 
•In consequence of this he was appointed general 
'of the confederacy ; and the Grecian troops, ex- 
^elusive of the Macedonians, amounted to two 
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hundred and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horse. This was a force, which the 
dissentions prevalent among the Greeks, had hi- 
therto prevented them from supposing, that their 
country could furnish. 

In the midst, however, of these designs, do- 
mestick discord shook the palace of Philip. It 
might be difficult to account for a misunderstand- 
ing that took place between Philip and Olym- 
pias, which occasioned him to divorce his wife, 
and to marry Cleopatra, the niece of Attains. 
Alexander defended the rights of Olympias and 
of himself) with the impetuosity natural to his 
character. At the imptual feast, an open rup- 
ture broke out between the imperious father, and 
his more imperious son. Attains told Philip, in 
the hearing of the y^ung prince, that the Mace- 
donians hoped he would now give them a lawful 
heir to the thmne. Alexander no sooner heard 
those words, than in the heat of his resentment, 
he cried out, " Wretch, do you then say that I 
am a bastard?" ond instantly darted hb goblet 
at Attalus, who' returned the outrage with dou- 
ble violence. Clamour and confusion arose, 
and the king provoked at this distui^nce, imme- 
diately drew his sword, and forgetting that he 
Was lame, made towards his son. His precipi- 
tation, and the quantity of wine in which he had 
by this time indulged, contributed to disappoint 
his rashness, and he stumbled and fell on the 
floor. The courtiers interposed ; and Alexander 
now forgetting, that the person whom he address- 
ed was his father and his prince, said, ^' fiehold, 
ye Macedonians I this is the king who is prepar- 
ing to lead you into Asia. See where in passing 
2. D a 
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from one table to anothei^ he is fallen to the 
ground/* 

The dexterity of Philip, however, extricated 
him from the difficulties in which he was inyolv- 
ed. He contrived to soften Alexander, by as- 
suring him, that his illustrious merit, which was 
alike known and admbed in Greece and Mace*» 
don, had not escaped the anxious vigilance of a 
parent, who, though he had given him many ri- 
vals to the throne, thereby gave him an opportu* 
nity of surpassing them all in glory, and in the 
merited nfifection of the Macedonians* These 
ccmdescensions soothed the young, prince, and 
Olympias and Alexander again made their ap- 
pearance at court, from which they had of late 
absented themselves. That he might announce 
and establish his happy reconciliation with his 
family, he gave his daughter Cleopatra in mar- 
riage to Alexander king of Epirus, the brother 
of his former queen Olympias. Their nuptials 
, were solemnized with great magnificence, and a 
festival that continued for many days, crowned 
the marriage. During these ceremonies, the 
Qreeks and Macedonians vied with each other 
in their obsequious respect towards their common 
general and master. 

In the midst of the tumultuous proceedings 
of this festivity, Philip relying on the fidelity and 
attachment of his subjects, frequently appeared 
in publick without guards; but whilst he was 
going one day from the palace to the theatre, 
he was stabbed to the heait by Pausanias, a 
Macedonian. It is uncertain whether the assas- 
sin was stimulated to commit this atrocious act 
by private resentment, or whether he was prompt- 
ed to his purpose by the ill-appeased rage of 
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Olympias, or insUgated thereto by the Persian 
satraps ; on account of the intended expedition 
against Asia. Alexander however inclined, or 
pretended to incline, to this last opinion ; and 
therefore alleged the assassination of his father 
as a reason why he invaded the Persian empire. 

Thus fell Philip, king of Macedon, in 
the forty-seventh year of his age, and the ^-S' 
twenty-fourth of his reign. He was the *^ * 
first prince, whose life and actions the page of 
history hath described with such regular accu- 
racy and detail, that the administration of this 
monarch is rendered a subject of instruction and 
amusement to alt succeeding ages. If we consi- 
der his character, we shall find that he possessed 
foresight and sagacity peculiar to himself, and 
that he united the several prominent features, 
that distinguished the Grecian nation ; valour, elo> 
quence, a^ress, flexibility in varying his mea- 
sures, without changing his purpose, the most 
extraordinary powers of application and perse- 
verance. If he had not been interrupted in the 
middle of his career, it seems more than proba- 
ble, that he would have subdued the Persian 
empire. The exploits he had already perform- 
ed, justify this opinion, since the invasion of 
Asia was a more dazzling, but less difficult en- 
terprise, than the subjugation of Greece. 

But even supposing that he had attained the 
height of his wishes ; that having already sub- 
jected Greece, he should also have subdued Per- 
sia ; and that his victories and conquests should 
have made him the most powerful, as he already 
was the greatest monarch upon eaith ; where 
is there a man of sense and probity that would 
purchase the imagined grandeur and prosperity 
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of the Macedonian kin^, at the price of his arti- 
fices and his crimes. By the philosopher, who 
considered either the duplicity of his conduct 
or the probable consequences that would arise 
from his extended dominion, the busy ambition- 
of this mighty conqueror would be despised, and 
appear only as a splendid scene of misery. 

The news of Philip's death excited universal 
joy throughout Greece, and particularly in 
Athens. In that city the people decorated them- 
selves with garlands, and decreed a crown to 
Pausanias, the assassin of the Macedonian king. 
The Athenians sacrificed to the gods for this de- 
liverance, and triumphed as if they had slain 
Philip in battle. This excess of joy was very 
unbecoming, and seemed an ungenerous and un- 
manly insult upon the ashes of a murdered 
prince, and of a man whom they had so lately 
revered, and crouched to with the greatest ser- 
vility. Demosthenes drew the people into these 
testimonies of excessive joy : having received 
information of the death of Philip, he went into 
the assembly unusually gay and cheerful, with 
a chaplet on his head, and in a rich habit) 
though it was then but the seventh day after the 
death of his daughter ; and though the gladness 
which his conduct thus occasioned in the minds 
of the Athenian people, was improper and inde* 
cent, yet did Demosthenes thereby fully demon- 
strate his patriotism, who would not permit his 
dom&tick sufferings to interfere with the prospe- 
rity of the republick, which he vainly imagined 
was to result from the catastrophe of the first 
MacedoBian monarch. 
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^aira of Greece and Macedon, from the Death of 
PHlip, to the Battle of Arbela^nvhich uecuridAlex^ 
ander the dominion ofAma. 

ALEXANDER immediately ascended the 
throne of Macedon, upon the death of his 
&ther, and took possession of a kingdom, which 
the policy of the preceding reign had rendered 
ilourishing and powerful. 

Ambiticm and an ardent thirst after glory, 
even from his most tender years, were what pre- 
vailed most in the mind of the young prince« 
Philip valued himself much for his elo^uenob 
and the beauty of his style ; and had the .vanity 
to have engraved on his coins the several victo- 
ries which he won at the Olympick games in the 
chariot race ; but this was not the kind of gloiy 
after which Alexander aispired. When his friends 
asked him whether he would not become a com- 
petitor for the prizes in the above games, he an- 
swered yes, provided that kings should be his 
antagonists. 

Whenever news was brought to him, that 
Philip had taken some city, or gained some great 
battle, he was accustom^ to say, in a melan- 
choly tone of voice, " Friqads ! my father wiH 
possess himself of every thing, and leave nothing 
for us to do." 

Several preceptors were appointed to teach 
him all such arts and sciences, as were worthy 
the heir of a great kingdom. One of these was 



Leonidas, a person of austere morals, and a re- 
lation of Olympias. Alexander says, that when 
they were on their journeys, Leonidas would ex- 
amine his trunks in which were beds and clothes, 
that he might see whether Olympias his mother 
had not piit something superfluous into diemi 
which might, administer to delicacy and Ifi^ury* 
In every branch . of learning, which it . wsis 
thought necessary that he should be taught, he 
niad^ an astonishing progress. We havfc already 
mentioned, that at the age of thirteen, het^canve 
a pupil of the famous Aristotle* Noit.did; th^ 
jronng prince: cpnceiv^ less esteem for that phjilo»- 
sopher, than his father Phitip had ^tso' enteH- 
t^fed ; bi^t Im . ^nt fai^ther, and 4^1are^, that 
though' fae rwas, indebted to Phitip for his exis]^ 
once, ,yct he was equally indebted .to. Aristotle 
ibr teaching. him to make a proper use. of ir» 
yndof such a master, th^i happy §»enms of Ale?^ 
ainder lexpanded^. and soon eomprehended the 
fH^hiciples . of the whole cifcl^ . of philosophy;* 
The Chief .;care of Aristotle :wa$,-t5x fornii this 
Judgment of his' pupil, that be mi;ght:be able to 
distinguish^ hyi tbo help of proper mles» just and 
accmttte reasoniiag from mere sophistry. Mo* 
i^s^ too,' in aU- their ramifications, were taught 
the prince with great minuteness and attention i^ 
since the phih)Sopher Considered them as the only 
foundation Of prudence and knowledge. When 
he instructed Alexander in rhetorick>he took pan- 
tionlar paina to 1 attaint him? what species, of 
«16quence> in.a more particular manner, was ne- 
cessary for a king to make use of. 'The diction 
6f a prince ought, he said, to abound more with 
solid reasoning, than with figurative expressions ; 
that it 6ught tQ be sttong aod nervous, raU;ier 
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than fiorSdj and thaCt k should rest tnore on 
facts than on words. 

The works of Homer were the particular 
study and delight of the youthful prince, and* 
trontinued to be so in his riper years. The Iliad 
he was wWnl to Consider as the noblest produc- 
"tion oi th^ human mind ; for he discovered in it 
those sentiments which Were worthy of a kingc, 
tmd of a donqueror. The ambitious desires 
which now began to inflame the breast of .Alex- 
ander, in all probabiUty, made him relish stiH 
-more the productions of the Grecian bard; and 
he perceived in them the instances of that valour 
and magnanimity with which he himself was ao- 
tuateid. The verse in Homer which i« said to 
have given him most pleasure, was that in which 
Agamemnoti is represented as a good king, and 
a brave warrior. 

It is well known, that after the battle of Ar- 
bela, the Macedonians having found among the 
spoils of Darius, a box of gold enriched with 
precious stones, in which that prince was €u:cU9> 
tomied to put his perfumes, Alexander, who was 
covered with dust, and regardless of those things 
to the use of which ft had been appropriate, 
commanded that it should be set apart for cotif* 
taining the writings of Homer. He had always 
with him that edition of the Grecian poet's pro- 
ductions, which Aristotle revised and corrected, 
and which he constantly laid with his sword) 
«very night under his pillow. 

Plutkrch tells us, that he loved to converse 
with learned men, and to read their writings; 
two admirable sources of happiness to a prince, 
and which enabled him to preserve himself from 
nnmbertess misfortunes, and to reign without 
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the assistance of others. On the fine arts, such 
as musick, sculpture, and architecture, he be- 
stowed that attention which they seemed to de* 
' serve, from a prince, and sufficient to give him 
an idea of their value and use* Alexander was 
also of a lively disposition ; was resolute, and 
very tenacious of his opinion ; but iTould always 
submit to reason and good sense* 

He very early became .an expert horseman: 
Bucephalus, a noble, strong, Thessalian horse, 
which had been sent as a present to Philip, was 
found totally ungovernable, and no person durst 
venture to ride him. Alexander, however, re- 
quested permission from his father,, that he 
might mount the unruly steed. Philip at first 
refused his consent, but being pressed by the 
young prince^ yielded at length to, his entreaties. 
Alexander then springing upon the back of the 
Jiorse, managed him so dexterously, that all pre- 
sent admired and applauded him. It vras on 
this occasion that Philip shed tears of joy, and 
embracing Alexander, said, " My spn, seek spme 
other kingdom more worthy of thy notice, for 
Macedon is below thy merit," It is said, ths^t 
when his horse was saddled and ready for b.at- 
tle, he wQuld suffer no other person to moui^t 
him or go near him; that he leaned down on 
his knees to receive his master upon his back; 
that after being mortally wounded in the battle 
against Porus, he saved the life of . Alexander, 
by carrying him through the crowd of enemies 
and then expired ; and that his master shed tears 
for his deatli, and in memor}' of him, built on 
the banks of the Hydaspis, a city called Buce- 
phala. 

A prince^ who is his own minister^ and the 
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bnly depositary of his secrets, commonly leaves 
an arduous task for the labours of his successor. 
This difficulty presented itself to Alexander^, 
upon his ascending the throne of Macedonia; 
nor was this the only circumstance which ren- 
dered his situation arduous. Other competitors 
-arose to share with him the government of the 
kingdom; but having crushed these dangerouft 
enemies, he hastened into Greece to reap the 
fruits of his father's labours. During his sta^ 
at Corinth, curiosity led him to visit Diogenes 
the cynick. He found him basking in the sun, 
-and having revealed himself to the philosopher, 
-as the master of Macedoii and Greece, inquired 
-if he could do any thing to oblige him ? " Yes," 
replied the phitosopher, " by standing from be- 
tween me and the stm." Upon which the king 
•observed to his attendants, that if he" were not 
Alexaor^r, he would choose to be Diogenes. 
-The cynick, however, found in his tub that inde- 
pendence of mind, which the monarchy amidst 
all his gtoifioations, could never attain. 

Alexander, being appointed general of the 
combined army destined to irt\'adfe Asia, re- 
turned to Macodon, and prepared for his eastern 
•expedidon, by diffusihg among the northern 
barbarians the terror of his name. He there- 
fore marched his army to the banks of the Da- 
nube, which he crossed in one night, and at(> 
lacking the Triballi in a general engagement^ 
totally defeated them. He then prepared to 
jneet the Getae; but that people fled at his ap- 
proach. Here it was, tiiat the Boti and Senones, 
Ccitick or German tribes, sent ambassadoi^s tso 
Alexander, who, observing their lofty sitature 
and haughty spirit, endeavoured to hunible 
Vol. IV. 2 E 
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them, by asking) « what of all things! they most 
feared?" not doubting but they would answer 
*' yourself." They, however, replied " the fall 
of heaven." The king declared them his friends^ 
but observed to those around him, " the CelUc 
are an arrogant people." 

In the mean time, a report having been indus* 
triously spread throughout Greece, that AleoD- 
aoder was dead, the Athenian OTators displayed 
their usual boldness; the Lacedaemonians ima- 
gined themselves at the head of the revolt ; but 
tho Thebans committed the first acts of rebel* 
lion, and slew Amyntas and Timolaus, com- 
manders of the citadel, and expelled the Mace- 
donian garrison. No sooner was Alexander apf- 
prised of these proceedings, than he marched his 
army towards Boeotia; but as he approached 
Thebes, he frequently halted, that he^ might al*- 
low the insurgents time to repent of their rash- 
ness. Instead, however, of showing any re- 
morse for their past crimes, they sent forth their 
cavalry and light-in&ntry, who assaulted and 
slew the Macedonian out-guards. 

Exasperated by these insults, Perdiccas, who 
commanded the advanced party, .without wait:- 
ing for orders from Alexander, attacked the 
Theban wall; a breach was soon effected, but 
the enemy receiving them warmly, Alncander 
went with the rest of his forces to their assist*- 
ance. The Thebans were then repulsed in turn ; 
but again rallying their flying troops, repelled 
the assailants, and pursued them in disorder. 
Alexander perceived their error, and immedi- 
ately attacked them with a close phalanx. His 
assault had the desired effect ; the Thebans were 
put to the rout| and fled amain* Such was their 
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trepidation) that having entered the gates of 
thdr city, they neglected to shut them upon their 
pursuers ; and the Maeedooians and their Greek 
auxiliaries, thus rushed tumultuously into the 
]}lace. 

. The Phocians, Orchomenians> and Plataeans, 
the allies of Alexander, rejoiced at such an op*- 
portunity of gratifying their resentment against 
Thebes*. The greater part of the citizens, amount* 
ing to more than thirty Ihousand, were put to the 
Bword, or dragged 'pxto captivity, while a feeble 
remnant escaped t6 Athens. The ancient city of 
Cadmus was erased to the ground ; but the ci« 
tadelwas still garrisoned by Macedonian troops, 
who might overawe the neighbouring territory. 
The severities with which Thebes was ti'eated, 
were occasioned by the instigation of the Grecian 
auxilime& The few acts of forbearance -^ q^ 
or mercy that appeared in thla lamentable 335.' 
transactuMi, Bowed fivm the humanity of 
Alexander akme. By his paoticular orders the 
house and family of Pindar were saved from the 
general destruction. 

It happened in the sack of Thebes that a band 
dE fierce Thracians broke into the house of Ti« 
moclea, an ilkisUious Theban matron, the onuu 
ment of her sex* The soldiers plundered hei^ 
house, while their commander violated her per- 
son* Having gratified his lust, he was next 
stinmlated by avarice, 1^ demanded that she 
should give him up the gold and silver in her 
possession. The matron, therefisre, conducted 
him into a garden, and showed him a wellr into 
which, during the tumult in the town, she pre* 
tended to have thrown her most valuable trea- 
sure. The Thracian with great avidity stooped 
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to grasp it) while the violated Tiitioclea being^ 
behind, pushed him headlong into the cistern^ 
and covered him with stones. The soldiera 
having seized the woman, carried her in chains 
to Alexander : her firm gait and intrepid aspect 
commanded the attention <^ the conqueror. 
Alexander having learned her crime, askbi who 
she was, that could ventm^ to commit, so .bold » 
deed ? "I am," said she " tlie sister of. Thea- 
genes, who fell at Chsronsea, fighting against 
Philip, in defence of Grecian freedom." . Alex- 
ander approved the action and answer of Ti- 
moclea, and desired her to depart free with her- 
children. ; 

The Macedonian monarch now prepared ta 
return towards his kingdom ; and received many, 
congratulatory addresses from the several com* 
munities of Greece. The Athenians sent an emi> ; 
bassy^to deprecate his resentment against. them?- 
selves, and to excuse their composuonate treat- 
ment of the Theban fiigitives. Alexander, how- 
ever, before he would submit to grant them 
peace, demanded that the Athenians should give*, 
up Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hypeddes, with 
five other orators, whose inflammatory conduct 
bad excited the seditious spirit that prevailed in« 
Atliens. An assembly was immediately sum- 
moned to deliberate on this harsh demand ; and 
the Athenians unanimously passed a decree, that, 
the oi^ators whom Alexander accused, should be 
tried, and that such punishment should be. in- 
fected on them as their conduct seemed to de- 
serve. Alexander was highly pleased with the 
readiness of the Athenians to avenge his quarcel, 
and to punish their offending countrymen. De-. 
mades delivered ti)is artful decree to the king*. 
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and which being brought by an avowed friend 
to Macedon) was rendered still inoi*e acceptable* 
Amidst the various embassies that were sent to 
the kingv the Spartans alone maintained a sullen 
or magoaaimous silence. Alexander despised, 
or pretended to despise, their conduct ; and he 
did not even require the contingency of troops, 
which they ought to have furnished for* the in* 
tended expedition* 

Before Alexander set forward hi the expedi- 
tion against Asia, Parmenio and Antipater, the 
most respected of his father's counsellors, ad- 
vised the young king not to march into the east, 
until he had married and provided heirs for the 
throne ; but these considerations had little effect 
oh the ardent patriotism of Alexander* He re- 
membered that he was chosen general of the 
Greeks, and that he commanded the invincible 
troops of his father, and, therefore, prepai^d for 
the greatest enterprise that was ever undertaken 
by any Grecian commander. 

Before, however, he set out for Asia, he de- 
termined to consult the oracle of Apollo. For 
that purpose he repaired to Delphos, where he 
happened to arrive on one of those days wiiich 
are called unlucky ; a time forbidden for con- 
suHmg the oracle* The priestess, therefore, re- 
fused to go to the temple ; but Alexander, who 
could not bear any contradiction to his will, took 
her forcibly by the arm, and as he was leading 
her to prophesy, she cried out, " My s<mi, thou 
art irresistible." This was all that the king de^ 
sired, and he declared that he would have no 
other answer. 

Hg offered up very splendid sacrifices to the 
godsy and commanded the scenical games that 
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had been instituted by one of his ancestors, itt 
honour of Jupiter and the Muses, to be cele- 
brated at Dia, a city of Macedonia. This fes* 
tival continued nine days, according to the num- 
ber of those goddesses. A tent was made for 
him capable of holding a hundred tables, on 
which nine hundred covers might be laid ; and 
to this feast the several princes of his family, all , 
the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were 
invited. , 

He then appointed Antipater viceroy of Ma- 
cedon and of Greece ; and he confided to that 
general an army of above twenty thousand men, 
to maintain domestick tranquillity in those coun- 
tries. He also inquired into the affairs' of his 
friends, and gave to one an estate in land, to 
another a village, to a third the revenues of a 
town, to a fourth the toll of a harbour. As the 
king had already disposed Of, and exhausted all 
the revenues of his demesnes by his donations, 
Perdiccas said to him, ** My lord, what do you 
i'eser\'e for yourself?** " Hope,** replied Alex- 
ander. Upon which Perdiccas rejoined, ^ We 
ought, therefore, to be satisfied Avith the same 
hope.** For that reason he would not accept 
what the king had appointed him. 

Having completely settled his aflfeirs in Ma- 
cedonia, and used all'the precautions imag:nab!e 
to prevent any factions from arising during his 
absence, he departed for Asia early in the spring. 
' His army consisted of five thousand horse,- 
^«i<S ^"^ somewhat more than thirty thousand 
* infantry. In twenty days march he ar- 
rived at Seslos, on the Hellespont: and from 
thence the army was conveyed to Asia in' an 
hnitdred ami sixty gallies, and a greater tmmlier 
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df trans])orts. The Persians, though long ap- 
prised of the intended invasion, had totally neg- 
lected all means of defending their western 
frontier; and the army landed without opposi- 
tion on the Asiatick coast. 

The causes of this negligence resulted in some 
measure from the character of the prince, but 
still more from that of the nation. Codomanus 
had obtained the Persian throne by assassination 
and intrigues, about the time that Alexander be- 
came king of Macedon. In the space of about 
two hundred and thirty years, the Persians had 
been continually degenerating from the i^rtues^ 
that characterise a poor and warlike nation, 
though they had not thereby acquired the know- 
ledge and improvements which peace and opu- 
lence generally produce ; and they seemed de- 
voted to destruction rather by their ignorance of 
the art's of peace and war, than by their effemi- 
nacy and luxury. The provinces had ceased to 
maintain any regular communication with the ca- 
pital ; arid the standing military force was insuf- 
iident to awe the distant satraps or viceroys.—^ 
Thiis mass of nations had never- been properly 
consolidated into one system, and was ready to 
crumble into pieces at the touch of an ' invader. 
We have seen that uiMler the younger Cyrus, 
twelve thousand Greeks bafBed the arms, and al-^ 
most divided the empire of Persia. We shall 
notj therefore^ hftve much reason to- admire tl& 
magnanii^ky : of Alexander in undertaking this 
expedition^ unless Vre also know, that Danus was 
a brave and -generous prince, beloved by his Per- 
sian subjects, and assisted by the valour of fifty 
thousand Greek mercenaries. 
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Meninon, the Rhodian, the ablest general la 
the service of Darius, observed to the other com^ 
manders hove difficult it was to resist the Mace- 
djc^nian infantry ; and that, having neither maga* 
zines nor resources, the safety of the invading 
army depended cm sudden victory* On the con- 
traryy it was the interest, he said, of the Persians 
to protract the war, and tx> avoid a general en- 
gagement ; and that the best mesOis of stopping 
the enemy, would be to destroy all the fi*uits of 
the ground, and desolate the whole temtory^. 
This advice was, however, despised, and the Per- 
sian army encamped on the banks of the Grani-> 
9us, and waited the approach of the invaders. 

As Alexander drew near to this river, . he wa& 
informed by his scouts of the designs of the ene- 
my, and advanced to give them battle. The pha- 
lanx marched by its flank in a double line, the ca- 
valry on the wings, and the baggage and waggon^ 
m the rear. In the mean time, Alexander hav- 
ing received intelligence of the disposition of the 
enem.y, and the depth of the river, advanced 
within sight of the hostile ranks. His horse then 
spread to the right and left, the massy column t>f 
ii^£Uitry -opened, and the whole formed along the 
b^k of the Granicus, in order of battle. The 
I^ftlanx divided into eiglit sections, composed the 
mcun body which occupied the centre ; the Ma-* 
<:edonian cavalry formed the right, vying ; the Cre- 
tan the left. The enemy had posted their troops 
Vti the slope of a rising ground; ti\e}r horse 
amounted to twenty thousand ; and their foreign 
mercenaries, nearly as numerous, were i^aced 
behind the cavalry. 

When Alexander had made his dispositions 
for fighting, Parmenio approached; and advised 
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against passing the Granicus in (he face of an> 
enemyv The river, he said) was deep and fuU of 
eddies ; the banks were abrupt and craggy ; and 
it wattld be impossible to march the trbops across,, 
with any hopes of suceeelding^ against the enemy* 
He therefore proposed) that the army should re- 
roadn for some time in ks present situation.^— 
Alexander, howereiv determined to pass the river 
immediatdy, and mocntiiig *his horse, assumed - 
the command of the right wing, whilst Par»ienio 
took that of. the left* The Macedonian king 
then distributed his orders, and the hostile battar- 
lions surveyed each other with resentnent or ter- 
ror^ The trumpets sounded, and a stroin^'de*^ 
tachment of cavalry entered the rivery followed by 
the king with. other troops of bone* When they 
reached the shore, the Persian cavalry behaved* 
with coorage ; and the first squadrons of the Ma-' 
cedonians were driven back into- the wat^r^;^ but 
Alexander animated the troops with his voice and 
arm, maintained his ground on the bank, and 
thought he had gained the battle when he had 
obtained the raeana of fighting. 

Meanwhile Parmenio crossed the Gnuiicus- 
with equal success, at the head of the lefb wing* 
The attention of the- enemy was so much engag- 
ed by the successive attacks of the cavalry, that 
they never opposed the passage of tlie phalanx* 
Before this powerful body of infontry had crossed 
the. river, the Macedonian horse had already ob- 
tained the faii^st honours of the field* The, 
brightness of. Alexander's armour distinguished 
his rank ;: and he darted into the midst of the : 
Persian nobles* He soon broke his spear, and 
d&Qoanded another, from Aretas, his master of 
horse ; but his being also broken^ Demaratus the 
Corinthian supplied the king with a weapon*' 
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Thu9 armtd, he rode up and attacked Mithri*. 
dates, soa-in^law of Dami% who exulted before 
the ranks. While Alexfyider beat him to thie 
groundi he wa$ himself struck by Rsessttces wkh 
a hatchet. His helmet* however, saved his life r 
and he pierced the breast of Raesaces. At that 
instant a new dagger threatened him fixxa tkhe 
scymitar of Spdthridates. The iBstrument o[^ 
death was already descending on the .head rof 
Alexander, when Clitus cut off the arm of S{a« 
thridatesy which fell to the ground with>tbe g^ra^ 
edweapon« 

. The heroism of Akxander animated the whole 
army ; and the ioiemy firal gave way where the 
king commanded in person. Ia.theie& wing the 
Grredan cai^alry must have fought with great bra^ ; 
very, since the Persians had begun on every side, 
to give WAy» before the infantry bad completely 
passed the. river*. The stem aspect of the pha* . 
lanafi, . shining m steel andbristting with ^lears^^ 
confirmed. the victory* Above a thousand Pert^ 
Stan hgtse were sUun in the ^d of battle* The 
Greek mercenaries who composed the loot, Gonta>-. 
Rued in their fir^t position, not Erm, but inective, 
petrified by astcuushment^ and irresc^te what to- 
do. The i^alanx, therefore, attacked them io. 
front, while the victorious cavalry assailed- their > 
flanks* Thus surrounded on all sides by the ene- 
my, they fell an easy prey. Two thousand sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners ; but all the rest 
perished* 

The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to ma- 
ny of the Persian commanders* Arsites, the 
chief who recommended this engagement, 

^ip' died in despair by his own hand* In this - 
important battle, Alexander lost only 
eighty-five horsemen> aiid thirty light-infantry* 
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Of the former twenly*five were of the royal band 
of comfianionsm By command of the king their 
statues were formed by the art of his admired 
LyuppuS) and erected in the Macedonian city 
of Dia. 

This important victory enabled Alexander to 
display atike his humanity and prudence. The 
parents and children of the deceased of his army 
were thenceforth exempted from every species of 
^bute. He carefully vimted the wounded, and 
asked them how they had received their hurt. — 
The Persian commanders were interred ; and all 
the Greeks, both officers and soldiers. The Gre- 
cian captives were condemned to work in the 
Thracian mines, as a punishment for bearing arms 
against the cause of their country. Alexander, 
however, softened this severity by a very season- 
able compliment to the Athenians, whose city was 
preferred to be the repository of his trophies and 
renown* Three hundred suits of Persian armour 
were sent immediately after the battle, as dedica- 
:tions to the goddess Minerva in the citadel. This 
magnificent present was inscribed with the fol- 
lowing-words : ^lexander^ son of PhiUfi^ and the 
•Greeks (exceftt the Lacedmnoniana ) gained those 
9pmU from the harbarians that inhabit »4sia% 

By the battle of the Granicus, a way was open- 
ed to Alexander for subduing Ionia, Caria, Phry- 
gia, and, in a word, all the Asiatick provinces west 
of the river Hatys, which once formed the power- 
ful monarchy of the Lydians.^ Many of the wall- 
ed to¥ms opened their gates to the conqueror. 
Sardis, formerly tlie splendid capital of Croesus, 
once more regained its privileges, and was go- 
verned by its ancient laws, after having reluctantly 
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endured, above two centuries, the croel jrote of 
Persia. The Grecian cities on the sea coast 
were made free andindependent, and relieved of 
tl)e oppression of ganisonfi. The Ephe^ians were 
employed in rebuilding their temple, during the 
expedition of Alexander against Persia. This 
teipple had been set on £tre by Herostratus, above 
twenty years before that period, and, as it is said, 
the same night in which the conquerjor of the east 
was born. Their pious and honourable, undeo- 
taking was encouraged by Alexander, who, that 
he might accelerate the proi^ss of the building,, 
commanded the tribute which had been paid to 
the I^ersians, to be appropriated to the temple of 
Diana. 

Miletus and Halicamassus were the only cities 
that retarded the progress of the conqueror. 
Memnon, the Rhodian, commanded the latter 
place, and defended it wiUi great vigour*. Alex^ 
ander had no sooner sat down before it, than the 
.garrison, consisting oi Greeks and Persians, sal- 
lied out of the city, and attacking the invaders, 
maintained a desperate conflict. Having repel- 
led the besieged with much difficulty, he under- 
took the laborious work of filling up a ditch 
thirty cubits broad, and fifteen deep* This had 
been drawn round the wail by the besieged, with 
incredible diligence. Having effected this, Ale3»- 
ander commanded wooden towers to be advanced, 
upon which the Macedonians erected their battei- 
.ries ; by which means the besiegers were able to 
assault the enemy to greater advantage. A nocr 
tumal sally from the town attacked the preparar 
tions ; and an engagement ensued, in which three 
liuudred Macedoman soldiers were slain.. , / 



' Ifot long after, this cit^, wt|oh l^d so bravely 
resisted «nd repelled the assttSants, was ob the 
pcttnt of being taken by accident. It hs^ipened 
that the battalion of Perdiccas was posted oH 
that side of th^ wall which feeed MUetusw Two 
isoldiers supping together in thdr quarters, 
4x>asted their xnilitaiy exploits, and each pre- 
ferred his own. Heated with wine, they became 
ienmlous, and determined, not 'indeed with the 
hope of victory, but with an ambition of display- 
ing their courage, to assauk the wall of Hah- 
caniassus. They were soon perceived by the 
guards of that place, who made ready to repel 
tbem, but they, slew the first tlmt approached, 
and cast javelins at those that followed. Before 
they were borne down by numbers, many of 
Aeir own party hastened to their relief. The 
Halicamassaana alao advanced to the defence of 
their dty ; the wall was attacked, and had greater 
numbers joined in the assault, the city would 
have been taken by storm* 

Alexander was unwilTmg to carry matters to 
such an extremity ; but he made fresh and vigor- 
ous attempts upon the wall* Several despen^ 
sallies were made by the besieged^ who wei«, 
nevertheless, always repelled. Stfll, however, 
they displayed the same decisive boldness, whidi 
had been visible in "every part of their defence. 
During the night they summoned together all 
their adherents, and set fire to a wooden towe^, 
which had been erected as a defence against th^ 
•shocks of the enemy's engines, and to protect 
their arsenals and maga^es. Having perform* 
ed this, they escaped to two neighbouring places 
of great strength. Alexander having examincKl 
the castles, perceived that they could not be 
Vol. IV. 2 F 
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taken in a short space of time, and therefore 
was under the necessity of demolishing Halicar- 
nassus, that it might not henceforth serve as a 
retreat to his enemies. 

• Before leaving Caria, where his impatient ac- 
tivity had been so long detained, he committed 
the administration of that district to Ada, its an- 
cient governess. The Persian monarch had un- 
justly deposed her from her authority ; when, 
•therefore, Alexander appeared in that province, 
Ada requested his assistance: and the king 
having given her the command of the whole 
district, left three thousand foot and two hundred 
horse to sup^rt her authority. It is said that 
Ada would have sent to Alexander meats dressed 
in the most exquisite manner, and the most ese- 
cellent cooks ; but the king told the quee^ on 
this occasion, that he had much better cooks 
•himself, whom his governor Leonidas procured 
him ; one of them prepared him a good dinner, 
and the other an excellent supper, and these were 
Temperance and Exercise. 

Alexander finding his fleet, though small, and 
not sufficiently powerful to contend with the 
enemy, too expensive for his treasury, deter- 
mined to. discharge it ; telling his oilicers, that 
if he only conquered by land, he could soon 
render himself master of the sea. According to 
this judicious plan of conquest, he pursued his 
journey through the. southern provinces of the 
Asiatick peninsula, whik Parmenio traversed the 
central countries of Lydifi and Phrygia. Cle- 
ander was sent, at the same time, into Greece, 
that he might raise new levies, and those sol- 
diers who had married shortly before the expe- 
dition were sent home. This latter measure.en- 



deafed Aleicander to the army, and he found ho 
difficulty in procuring supplies fit>m his £«iro*> 
pean subjects, towards the ensuing campaign* 

After the decisive , battle of the Granicus, 
Alexander experienced little^ obstinacy of re* 
sistance from the numerous forts and garrisons * 
in lower Asia. In every city or country that he 
conquered) he restored to the Asiaticks their he^ 
reditary rights^ and to the Gceeks their beloved 
democracy. Whithersoever he marched, useful 
industry was encouraged, and pubfick burdens 
were alleviated : his taste and his piety alike 
prompted him to repair the sacred and venerable 
remains of antiquity* The barbarians were: con* 
sidered by him not as slaves, but as subjects ; and* 
the Greeks not as subjects, but as allies* This- 
Conduct of the king was such, that they acknow- 
ledged the moderation and equity of lus govern* 
ment far excelled whatever they had before ex* 
perienced, from the de^x>tism of Persia^ and the 
domineering ambition of Athens and Sparta. 
, Having received the submission of many 
cidea and sea-ports in Lycia, Alexander,, for the 
greater expe(Htion, divided the corps under his 
QOmmand* A ccoisiderable detachment traversed 
the Lydian and Pamphylian mountains, while 
the king in person pursued the still more dan* 
gerous road that led along the sea-coast from. 
Phaselis to Perga. On this foaming shore the 
sea commonly beats Against the rocks, and 
renders the passage impracticable, except when 
the waves are repeUed by the north wind. When 
Alexander began his march, the wind blew from 
the south ; he nevertheless advanced, and hoped 
that he should be {nx)sperous ; and his scddiers 
were encouraged by many artful prodigies to 
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eocpect H successfiil event to their undertaking! 
Be&re they. had reached the main difficulties of 
tiie.paflSy the south wind gradually ceased ; the 
north wind began to blow; and their march was 
alike easy and expeditious. Josephus, in his ac« 
count of this occurrence, with no less indecency 
than foUy, compares it with the miraculous pas« 
SiRge of the Isr&elites through the Red-sea. 

Whilst Alexander proceeded eastward from 
Pergai ambassadors met him from Aspendus^ 
the princ^ad city and sea-port of Pamphylia.. 
They o£Pered to surrender their city, but request- 
ed that Alexander would not burden >them with; 
a garrison. The king granted what they desired^ 
on condition that they paid him fifty talents, and 
delivered hi^ the horses, which they reared as a; 
tribute £>r Darius. These terms were accepted 
by the ambassadors, 4but their countrymen re- 
fused to fulfil the agreement* When Alexander 
was informed of tiieir conduct he marched his 
army towards Aspendus, the greater part of 
which was situat^ on a high and steep rock^ 
almost inaccessible, and washed by the river 
Eurymedon* Several streets, however, were* 
built on the plain, and surrounded only by a 
slender wall. 

When the king approached the city, the 
greater part of the inhabitants betook themselves 
to. the mountain. Alexander having entered 
the place, encamped within the walls, and pre- 
pared for besieging the more fortified part of 
the city. The Aspendians seeing his intentions, 
liecame alarmed for their safety, and entreated 
that he would accept the former conditions ; but 
Alexander demanded that they should deliver 
the horaes which had been agreed on ; pay one 
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hundred infftead of fifty talents ; deliver up some 
of their principal citizens as hostages, that they 
would thenceforth obey the governor whom he 
should set over them, and submit to an annual 
tribute. . . 

JHaving thus chastised the insolence and trea- 
chery of the Aspendians, the king resolved to 
inarch into Phrygia? that he might join his forces 
with Parmenio, who had been appointed to meet 
him in that country* In the same province also 
the new levies from Macedon and Greece were 
commanded to rendezvous : and it was intended 
toproeeed eastward early in the spring, and en- 
deavour to achieve still more important and va- 
luable conquests^ The city of Gordium in Phry- 
gia was appointed to be the place for assembling 
the troops. This city is distant about seventy- 
five miles from the Euxine, and two hundred and 
forty from theXilician sea. It was famous in 
antiquity, as the principal residence of the Phry- 
gian kings, and the chief seat of their opulence 
and grandeur. 

In this city was the ancient castle or palace of 
Gordius. This man, as was said, was possessed 
only of a slender fortune, and had but a small 
piece of land and two yoke of oxen, one of 
which he employed in the plough, and the other 
in the waggon. It happened that while Gordius 
was one day plowing) an eagle alighted on the 
yoke, and sat there fintil evening. Gordius, who 
was unable to divine what this prodigy portend- 
ed, requested the assistance of the Telmassians* 
These were a people that inhabited the loftiest 
mountains in Pisidia, and were celebrated ovei; 
all the neighbouring countries for their uncom- 
laou skill in augury. While he was goiDg.to 
2F2 
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consult theni) he met at the first yiOage of tbttl. 
people a virgin drawing crater at a fountain. 
Having communicated ta her the object of hiA 
journey, she commanded him to ascend the hill} 
and offer sacrifices there to Jupiter. Gordius 
requested that the virgin would accompany him 
thither, that the sacrifices might be more accept- 
able. Accordingly, she complied, and Gordius 
afterwards took her to wife. She bore him a son^ 
named Midas, who, when he was arrived at man-* 
hood, was distinguished above all others for his 
beauty and valour. 

Gordius having married a Telmassian virgin^ 
settled in that country, with whose arts his son 
would naturally become acquainted. It hap- 
pened, that the Phrygians were at that time ha-« 
rassed by cruel seditions. Having consulted 
some oracle, they were told that a chariot would 
soon appear, in which should be a king^ who 
would appease their tumults. The appearance 
of Midas justified the prediction, and he was 
unanimously declared sovereign. The sedition 
which had prevailed ceased, and Midas, in gra- 
titude to Jupiter, consecrated his father *s chariot 
to the god, and suspended it by a cord made of 
the inner rind of the cornel ti-ee, the knot of 
which was so nicely tied, that no person could j 

perceive where it began or ended. - J 

When Alexander arrived at Gordium, tod 
found himself under the necessity of remaining ^ 

there for some time, until the several corps of 
his army could unite, he expressed an earnest de- 
sire to see the chariot of Gordius, and the knot 
of which some marvellous stories had been told, 
and which was believed to involve the fate of 
Asia. It is not known whether he untied or cut 
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the knot, but his followers were fully convince^ 
that he had fulfilled the oracle. As it chanced 
to thunder also at that time, their credulity was 
stilt'more confirmed ; and the belief that Alex- 
ander was destined to be the lord of Asia, doubt* 
less, facilitated that event. 

When we consider the rapid progress which 
Alexander was making in Asia,, and hi« great 
exertions during that season of the year, in which 
armies are generally inactive, we must be asto- 
nished at the supineness and inactivity of Da* 
lius. But the Persian monarch employed on 
this occasion, secret instruments Of destruction* 
Instead of opposing the Macedonian king boldly 
in the field, he hoped to hasten his ruin by the 
^m of an assassin ; for that purpose he em- 
4^1oyedy amongst many others, Alexander, the 
son of -firopus, in this nefarious undertaking. 
This man owed his life to the clemency of the 
son of Philip; he was numbered among those 
troops that were called companions, and had the 
command of the Thessalian cavalry. Danus 
promised him a large siun of money, which en- 
tirely obliterated all sentiments of gratitude for 
Alexander. Parmenio, however, having received 
information of the conspiracy, communicated 
the intelligence to the king, and the ungrateful 
son of ^ropus was seized and committed to 
safecustody. 

But though the intrigues of Darius were 
lutherto unsuccessful, he did not therefore desist 
from his designs, though he thought proper to 
have recourse to arms also. He assembled his 
troops in the plains of Babylon : they consisted 
of one hundred thousand Persians, of whom 
thirty thoufiaind were tiavalryj but when the 
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army was completed it amounted to six hundred 
thousand men. Since the time of Xerxes, -the 
magnificence and splendour of the Persians had 
not diminished, nor had their military know- 
ledge . increased. In order that he might ascer- 
tain the number of his army, Darius command- 
ed that ten thousand men should be formed into 
a compact body, and surrounded by a palisader. 
Into this enclosure the whole army passed suc- 
cessively ; but they might be thereby said to be 
measured rather than numbered. Nothing could 
exceed the magnificence that surrounded . thb 
Persian monarch. The trappings of his horsey, 
the rich materials and nice adjustment of his 
chariot, the profiision of jewels which covered 
his royal mantle, vest, and tiara, were so costfy 
as to appear almost incredible. The dress, and. 
even the armour of his guards, were adorned 
with gold, silver, and precious stones. He wa$ 
attended on this occasion by his whole family, 
his concubines, and his tteasui-ers, escorted by 
numerous bodies of troops. The courtiers as 
usual copied too exactly the effeminate manners 
and vices of their master* , 

Alexander having received informpxion ttot 
Darius had put his army in motion, proceeded 
from Goixiium towards Ancyrsj, a city of Gals^- 
tia. On his.arriv^ at that pjace, messengers 
came to him from Paphlagonia, who.sun^endered 
to the king the whole of that province, but re- 
quested that be would not march his troops 
through that country. Alexander complied \yith 
their wishes, and commanded them to obey 
Galas, satrap of Phrygia. The king then re- 
duced Cappadocia as far as the river Halys, and 
proceeded forwards to possess him^lf of Cili- 
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cla. Here were three famous straits or passes ; 
the first at its entrance called the gates ; the se- 
cond called the straits (^ Amonus; and the 
third near the bay of Issus* The army made a 
rapid march in order to possess themselves of 
the first of these, and encamped six miles from 
the Cilician frontier, at a place which, since the 
memorable expedition perforrped and described 
by Xenophony has retained the name of Cyrus's 
camp. 

Arsames, governor of Cilicia, had sent troops 
to guard the strait abovementioned, called the 
Gates. The intelligence of this event, however, 
did not prevent Alexander from executing his 
puipose. He led part of his army, at the first 
watch of the night, to surprise the Persians^ 
placed at the northern gate of Cilicia : at his 
a^^roach the barbarians fied, and the cowardly 
Arsames, to whom Darius had intrusted the 
whole province, prepared to plunder and bum' 
his ow> capital . of Tarsusf. Alexander however 
hastened to that city, and prevented its destruc-- 
tjon, and Arsames had scarcely time to escape* 

At Tarsus Alexander was unavcndably detain^ 
ed by a malady, occasioned, as some say, by ex/ 
cessive fatigue, but as others affirm, by bathing 
when warm in the cold waters of the Cydmus, 
which runs through that city. Philip, the Acar- 
nanian, was the only person that despaired not 
of his life. While this skilful physician was 
preparing a medicine to sud the recovery of the 
king, Alexander received a letter from Par- 
menio, who had been left behind in Cappadocia^ 
advising him to beware of Philip, who was 
bribed by Darius to . take away his life : the 
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king having perused the letter, put it under his 
pillow. When Philip brought him the potion, 
he held out the letter, and desired him to read : 
at the same time also he drank off the mixture 
with an intrepid countenance, without the least 
hesitation, or discovering the least suspicion or 
uneasiness. The physician while he read the 
letter betrayed greater signs of indignation than 
of fear. Philip told Alexander, with a resolute 
tone, that he ought to harbour no uneasiness, and 
that the recovery of his health would not fail to 
wipe off all suspici(»i. 

The physick at first wrought so violently, that 
Uie accusation of Parmenio was strengthened by 
the symptpms that s^ppeared ; but at length the 
medicine having gained the ascendant, he began 
to assume his accustomed vigour, ai>d in about 
three days, he was able to show himself to hij* 
soldiers, by whom he was equally respected and 
beloved. He ever afterwards testified the ynost 
extraprdinary gratitude to the physician^ who 
bad assisted his recovery. . i 

, The , sickness of Alexander did not interrupt; 
the operations pf the army. Paripenio was dis- 
^tched to- make himself master of the second 
pass, called the strait of Amanus, which divides 
Pilicia from Assyria. The king followed and 
reached in. one day .Anchialos, a city of vast ex- 
tent, and secured with walls of a great thickness* 
In that city was the statue of Sardanapalus, in 
the attitude of clapping his hands, near which 
was the following inpcription which breathed the 
true spirit of modem Epicurism : " Sardanapalus 
son of Anacyndaraxas, built Anchialos and Tar- 
sus in one 4ay, With respect to yoi^ stranger I 



eat J drink, and dport, for other human things are 
not worth this.** Alluding to the clap of his' 
hands. 

Alexander marched his troops to Mallos, an 
Argive colony at the eastern extremity of Cilicia. 
Here he was informed, that the Persian monarch 
was with his forces in the extensive plain of So^ 
chos. The mountains that separate Cilicia from 
Syria divided the two hostile armies. Alexan« 
der hastened forwards, that having passed the 
straits called the Syrian gates, he might advance 
to the Issus* Having therefore proceeded 
through that pass, he encamped before the city 
Mariandrus. Here he received intelligence, that 
Darius, having heard, of his stay at Tarsus, im- 
puted the delay to a very different motive to 
what really occasioned it^ The courtiers and 
flatterers of the Persian monarch persuaded that 
linfortunate prince, that Alexander, instead of 
being detained at Tarsus by sickness, and by the 
many pious ceremonies with which he grate- 
fully thanked heaven for his recovery, shunned 
the approach of the hostile army, and was afraid 
to meet his antagonist in the field. The proud 
resentment of the Persian monarch, exasperate^^ 
by the imagined fears of his opponent, was easily 
induced to believe the assertions of his parasites. 
Darius, therefore, never thinking that Alexander 
would march to the strait near the Issus, and 
being desirous of bringing the two armies to ac- 
tion, proceeded in an opposite direction through 
the straits of Amanus, in quest of the Macedo- 
nian king. Amyntas, the Macedonian, with other 
Grecian counsellors in the camp of Darius, saw 
and deprecated the execution of this fatal mea-» 
sure ; and they therefore exhorted the Perdan 
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monarch to wait the approach of the enemy, m 
the present advantageous position of his army* 

Darius was however impelled to his ruin> in th^ 
language of antiquity, by an irresistible fete, 
which had oidained, that the Greeks should ove(s 
tum the Persian, as the Persians had the Median, 
lofd the Medea the Assyrian monarchy. Having 
passed with hi» troops the defUes of Amanus, 
he marched southward to the b^y bf Issus, and 
tobk a city of that naitie, which contained, under 
a feeble guard, the sick and wounded of the Mat 
cedonian anny. They had been unable to follow 
the rest of the troops in theii* expeditious march 
across the mountains. Darius commanded thote 
unhappy men to be put to death in the mo^ 
shocking manner ; nor did he once suspect that 
tiie avenger of their fate was so near at hand. 

Alexander having received intelligence of the 
enemy's situation, summoned an assembly of his 
officers. He neglected not to dwell on those tOr 
picks of encouragettient which naturally suggest?. 
ed themselves ; and the meanest Macedonian sol^ 
dier clearly perceived the injudicious movements 
of the Persians, who had quitted a spacious plain 
and entangled themselves among intricate moun^ 
tainsj where their cavalry, in which they greatly 
excelled, could be of no essential service. 

The Macedonian kiiig ordered his men to take 
some refreshment ; and in the mean white 
^'cS' he sent horsemen and archers to clear th^ 
road to Issus ; then marching in the evenv 
ing with his whole army, he possessed himself of 
the Syrian straits. Having allowed his men 
some time for repose, the troops were in motion 
at break of day. The Macedonians formed in 
order of battte, before they reached the . river 
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Pinarus, on the opposite bank of which the ene^^* 
my were encamped. Alexander took the right 
wing, and Parmenio the left, drawing up in battle 
array between a mountain and the «ea. The 
Persian monarch having notice of the approach 
of the enemy, detached a body of fifty thousand 
cavalry and light-intotry across the Pinarus, that 
his ttt>ops might have room to form without con« 
fusion. He placed theGreek mercenaries, amount- 
ing to thirty thousand men, directly opposite to the 
Macedoniim phalanx ; and the Greeks were flank* 
ed on both sides by double that number of barba* 
lians* Darius ranged the rest of his troops ac* 
cording to their various nations, in close and 
unserviceable ranks, behind the first line; but 
the Persian monarch was every where encumber- 
ed by the vaslness of a machine which- he had not 
skill to manage* 

The pusillanimity of Darius, however, proved 
more fatal to him than his ignorance. He com- 
manded his men to maintain their post on the 
Pinarus, the bank of which was in some [Haces 
high and steep. Where the access seemed more 
easy, he ordered ramparts to be made to defend 
his troops from the enemy. These unseasonable 
precautions evinced to Alexander and to his sol- 
diers, that the mind of Darius was already con- 
quered; a consideration which doubtless facili- 
tated the victory of the Macedonian army.— 
Alexander having, according to custom^ exhorted 
the officers and scddiers, gave orders thai the 
troops should proceed slowly, lest the phalanx 
should fluctuate through too eager a contention* 
When they came within reach of the enemy's 
spears, they quickened their motion ; umI Alex« 
ander with his forces around him, sprung into the 
Vol. IV. 2 G 
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river. The impetuous attack of the right wingf 
frightened die barbarians on die left^ who /scarce* 
ly waited the first shock ; but the Greek merce* 
haries, who perceived that the assault was princi* 
pally directed agsdnst the left wing of the Persian 
armyy which waa separated from the centre, seiz^ 
ed the decisive moment of rushing into the inter* 
yal, where the phalanx was disjointed. Here a 
most desperate action took place: the Greeks 
were anxious to regain the honour of their name } 
and the Macedonians were ambidous of main- 
taining the glory of their phalanx unsullied. . \ 

The Macedonian officers, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty, am<»ig whom was Ptolemy^ 
the sou of Seleucus, perished in this engagement* 
In the mean dme, the right wing of the Macedo* 
nian army, having repelled the left of the Per* 
sians with great slaughter, wheeled about, and 
?kttacked tjip Greeks, whom they finally compel- 
led to give way. A body of Persian horse, how- 
ever^ stiU maintained the contest against the 
JhessiUian cavalry ; nor did the former quit the 
field until they had received informadon that Da- 
rius had betaken himself to flight. 

In every part of the batde the discomfiture of 
the Persians was now visible. In the rout that 
ensued, their cavalry and in&ntry suffered greats 
ly : their horsemen being heavy-armed^ were en- 
cumbered by the narrowness of the roads and 
Iheir own fear. It is s^d that the pursuers fill- 
ed up the ditches with the dead bodies of the 
slaiQ ) and the number of the Persians who fell 
m this batde is computed to amount to one hun- 
dred and ten thousand, aiiK^ whom were many 
satraps and nobles. t 

Darius hod disGovjsred litde obstinacy in de» 
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fending the important objects that were at stake* 
No sooner was the left wing of his army broken 
by the impetuous attack of the enemy's rights 
than he fled in his chariot^ accompanied by a few^ 
&Tourites. Whilst the country through which 
he' had to pass was plain and open, he escaped 
without difficulty; but when the road became 
SDQgh and motintainousy he quitted his chariot^ 
and mounted a horse. His shield, his mantler 
and his bow, were left behind) and found by tho 
Maeedohiana; Alexander, Who hod been wound*' 
ed in the thigh, judged it improper to pursue tli0 
iyiag monarch until the Greek mercenaries were 
first dispersed : the nighty therefore, favoured thci 
escape of Xkiriiis.. ' 

* In the camp of the Pereians, Auatick luxury 
and opulence wer^ alike displayed* Darius had/ 
however, lemoyed his magnificent treasures tcy 
the cily of Daroascua^ previous to the battle***^ 
The conquerors, therefore, only obtained three^ 
thousand talents of money ; but the wealth whieh^ 
had been deposited in Damascus was afterwards 
seized by order .of Alexander. In the camp,' 
however, were th^ wife and daughters of Da« 
rius, hisomother Sysigambis, and his infant soa* 
In the chaste attention of Alexander to Stating 
the fiurest beauty of the east, his conduct was ex^ 
Hemely laudable* These illustribiis princesses 
bore their own misfortunes with patience audi 
equanimity ; but whien they were informed by 9$ 
eunuchv that he had seen part of the mantle of 
Darius in the hand of a Macedonian soldierii 
they supposed that he had been killed, and burst 
into dreadful lamentations* Alexander bein^ 
made acquainted with the cause of their sorrow^ 
sent to assure them that Darius was yet> alive* 
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Th€ next day he visited them in person, and was 
accompanied by Hephestion, the most aiTection* 
ate of his friends. In conformity to the eastern 
custom, Sysigarabis approached to ptx)6trate her- 
self before the conqueror. Not, however, know- 
ing which of them was the king, as there appear- 
ed no difference in their dress, she turned to 
Hephestion ; but he immediately stepped back) 
and Sysigambis, senuble of her error, was cover- 
ed with confusion. Alexander then. said to the 
mother of Darius, ^^ You did not mistake^ ma- 
dam I Hephestion is likewise Alexander.'' 

The prosperity of the Macedonian king conti- 
nued for a long time to expand his virtues ; but 
never was the conqueror more inimitably gxs^t 
than after the battle of Issus. He remitted a 
fine which he had formerly imposed on the city 
of 9A\ in Cilicta, inhabited by a Grecian colonyv 
upcMi which Alexander had levied heavy contri- 
butions, on account of its unnatural apostacy.from 
Greece* The prisoners^ belonging to Athens^ 
whom he. had taken in the battle of the Granicus> 
he i^teased ; a favour which he would not grant 
in the dawn of his prosperity, in the city of 
Damascus were found many Grecian ambassa- 
dors, all of whom now or afterwards were set at 
liberty. 

In his precipitate flight across the mountains^ 
the Persian monarch was gradually joined by 
about four thousand troops, cUiefly Greeks. With 
Ihis feebJie escort he hastened from Sochos east- 
ward, and passed the Euphrates at Thapsacus^ 
The inclination of Alexander to seize the person 
of Darius, could not .divert him from the plaii oj[ 
military operations which he had formed in his 
own ipind* He coHsidereda that it would be 
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Irkpnipet wnd impdl^ck to proceed Into upper 
Afkki mud to attempt the conquest of Babylon^ 
HiHH he had subdaed the xnaritime proTRices* 
Havinig, therefore, iE^pointed goverbors in CHici?. 
and Ccelo-Syria, he directed his march toTraids 
iifee'iKJdth, along the coast of Phtenida» Aradasy 
Marathas, and ^don, readilf opened their faffitla 
to the c^qtleror of Ihiriiis. Aiexandbr then, nig* 
mfied to the inhabitants of Tyre^ that he proposed 
to sacrifice to Hekmles :in their city.. 

When the Tyrians received this alanniiig Sn> 
teslHgence/ they discoverddnpt less firmness (jioa 
prodexiice. They immediately sent an . enabasnj 
to Alexander, and -assured him Uiat they had 
foroiied an ttnalterabie leilolution, that neither 
thePersoans nor the Macedonians sho^;^ -eveir 
enter their city. We csinoot but wonder at tb«» 
boldness in a natioti whose inhabitants <wei« 
wholly im^cirstomed to war r but the resourcies 
of their wealth and . commerce seem^ to haite^ 
heightened the courage> instead of softening itho^ 
character of the people*. ' Their city, whici^ da 
the langtKige of the east^ was styled the eldest 
daughter of Sidon, totd been long acknowledged 
the mistress of the sea* The purple shell^^hj 
which is found in great abundance on their 
coast, gave them eai^ possession of that ludnu 
tive branch of cbmmerce' ; abd the advantage of 
clothing the princes and nobles of Imtiquity was 
principally donfined to tlie Tyriansi Their city 
was separated from the sea by a fiith half a mile 
broad ; and the walls were a liundred foet high, 
and eictended eighteen miles in circumference. 
The industry of Uie inhabitants, together with 
the convenience of its situation, and tlie capa* 
« G ^ 



eiousnes 6i its harboorst made it thecomm^raal 
Ksapital of the world. It abounded with excellent 
artificers in wood, stone, and iron, was numeroosljr 
peopled, and had large magazines of military and 
naval stores. 

. Notwithstanding the nataral and artificial 
strength of the city, Alexander resolved to be-r 
siege it. He, therefore, in the first place, ran 
kimole from the continent to the walls of Tyre^ 
where the sea was about three fathom deep^ On 
the side of the condiient, the work was carried 
oh with great alacrity ; but when the troops ap- 
proached the city, the inhabitants galled them 
toith missile weapons from the battlements, and 
thef depth of water incommoded them. The 
Tynana also annoyed the workmen from their 
gsdlies, which, as they had the command of the 
sea, they could easily -effect. To forward their 
labours, and at the same time reust these com* 
pHcdted assaults, Alexander gave orders to erects 
en the furthest projecture of the mole, two wood* 
eh rtowers, on which he placed engines : these 
were covered with leather and raw hides, in or^ 
der to resist the burning darts and fireships of 
the enemy. 

i But this contrivance was soon rendered vain 
and ineffectual. The Tyrians procured a Isu^gt; 
hulk, which they filled with dry twigs, pitch, 
sulphur, and other combustibles. Two masts 
were raised towards the pfow, each of which 
was armed with a double yard ; and from the 
extremities of these were suspended vast cal- 
drons, filled with whatever substance might seem 
likely to add to the conflagration. As soon as 
t)ie wind appeared favourable, they towed the 
hulk into the sea with two gallies; and, having 
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approacbted the moley/the sailors set the vessel 
on.fire, add sWam.to hind. The Mrorksof.the 
J^ffocedoniaas. were soon in a blaze ; and the Ty- 
rians.isailtng fcHth in boats, prevented them irotii 
extinguishing the .fire ; by which meahs the la- 
bour of: many weeks was reduced to ruib in one 
day. 

Alexander, however, was not to be intimidat-, 
ed by this misfortune : he gave orders that a 
new mole shoiddbe raised, higher and broader 
thatif the first, and upon which engines should 
s^ain be placed. While these operations were 
carrying on, he received reinforcements of troops 
from Peloponnesus, which arrived very oppor- 
tunely to revive the courage of his. men, ex-» 
hausted by &dgue, and dejected by defeat. 
The maritime provinces also, which he had re- 
duced to his subjection, sent to. offer their assist- 
ance in an undertaking, which could scarcely 
have terminated sucCess^lly so long as the Ty- 
rians possessed the dominion of the sea. By the 
united force of lower Asia, Cyprus, and Rhodes, 
the whole armament of .Alexander amounted to 
two hundred and twenty-four vessels. The Ty- 
rians, who had hitineito confided in their supe- 
riority, were now obliged to retire within their 
harbours for safety; 

That people, however, was not. discouraged 
from persevering in their defence : they attack-; 
ed with showers of ignited weapons the hulk and 
gallies destined to advance the battering engines 
against their waUs ; and besides this, stili trust* 
ing in their courage, resolved to attack the Cy- 
prian squadron, stationed at the mouth of the 
harbour which looked towards Sidon. The 
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JbeddliieisJof.the' de«i^.*wai)JK>t Ies6 than Ae 
Mtvery which the TftuaWemplcyod' in cany- 
i9g it into ^x^ecutidm Tfast^tiief ' mi]g;ht conceal 
Amr opehit«Misfran9 Mie enebif, th^ had pre*- 
viously /fittdup^JsaUsiii the -mouth: of the nar* 
boiir.. ^Tbey^obseisved thitet t&e. Cheeks and Ma* 
cedonians were usaally employed in private ,af* 
durs aixttt mid-dafv «nd( that Atesander aBout 
Ihat time also wtii%idio:hi8 pavflion, which ^wi» 
ct6cted ^near thie hanpeh^ : and loofced- towards. 
Egypt Against that tooan therefiire^ the best* 
sailing vessels were sdedted froni the>hole fleet, 
and manned with the most ex|)ert rswersiand 
^e . most resolute soldiersy ail inured to the sesy 
and prof^riy armed for battis^ ' 

. They proceeded for a whiie sl6wly md silent* 
}y ; 'buit wtieh they had approached within sight 
of the Cyprians^ they at once clashed their oarsy 
VElised a shout, and advanced abreast oi each 
other to the attack. The Tyrians sunk many of 
th^ enemy's ships at the fir^ shock ; and others 
were dashed against the shore* On that day, 
Alexander had remiuned but a short time in his 
pavilion. When he was informed of this despe- 
rate sally of the besiegedr he commanded such 
vessels as were ready to block up the mouth of 
the haven ; and thus pre vented, the remainder of 
the Tyriaji fleet from joining their victorious 
companions* In the mean time, with several 4 

gslKes, hastily prepared, -he sailed round to at- 
tack the Tynans* The inhabitants in the city^ 
perceiving the danger of their comrades, made 
signals to reca} them to the ships ; but they had 
scarcely begun to shs^e their <:our8e back to the 
cky, when the fleet of Alexander assailed; and 
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$oon rendered, them unserviceaUe* Few of the 
vessels escaped ; two were sunk at the mouth of 
the harbour, but the men saved themselves by 
swimming. 

The issue of these naval operations determined 
the fate of Tyre. Having proved so victorious 
over the hostile fleet, the Macedonians now fear* 
lessly advanced their engines agsdnst the walls 
of the city. Amidst repeated assaults for two 
days, the besiegers exhibited great ardour and 
courage, and the besieged were actuated by their 
desperate situation. The towers which the 
t^reeks and Macedonians had raised to the 
height of the Walls, enabled them to fight hand 
to' hand with the enemy. By the assistance of 
spontoons, some of the bravest soldiers passed 
over to the battlements ; but the besieged pour- 
ed vessels of burning sand on those who attempt* 
ed to scale the walls with ladders, and which pene* 
trated to the bone. The vigour of attack could 
only be equalled by the vigour of resistance : the 
Tyrians contrived to weaken the shock of the 
battering engines by green hides and coverlets of 
wool ; and when the enemy was so &r successful 
as to effect a breach in the walls, .the bravest 
were always ready to repel them frpm entering 
the place. 

. On the third day, the engines of the besiegers 
assailed the walls : and the fleet, divided into 
two squadrons, attacked the opposite harbours at 
the same time. The battering .engines having 
effected a wide breach in the walls, Alexander, 
gave orders to itdse the scaling-laddersi, that the: 
soldiers mig^t enter the town over the. ruins.. 
Admetus, with the tai^teers, was the first that 
att^mptiedto mount the bceach; but. tht9.bcay€i 
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commander sockifell by the attack trf'theenemj; 
Alexander sUid his companions, hpwerer, £^» 
lowing after, took {K>sfiessioa of tiieniralL The 
two squadrons of the fleet were also successful r 
die one entered the harbour of Egypt, whilst 
the other forced its. passage into that of Sidon ^ 
but the besieged, though the enemy had possess^ 
ed themselves of the walla of their city, still nl^ 
lied, aiid prepared for defence* 

The Tyriatis having taken some Grecian ves-* 
sels fmm Siddn, inhumanly butchered the crew9 
O|>on their walls, aAd then threw the dead bodies 
into tile sea, in sight of the whole Macedoniaii 
army. This actkMl, tbgetbe? with the ^extreme' 
length of time i& ^hklv the siege, had. been pro* 
tracted> provoked the resehtment of: Alexandeiv 
and^xaspdrated the iliry: of the victors. Eight 
thousand Tf rians were slain in the town, and 
thirty thousand were dragged into capti^lly* 
The principal magistrates' of the city, together 
with some Carthaginians, who had come to wop»> 
ship the' gods of their mo<iiex^country, sought 
refuge in the temple <^ Tyrian Hercules, where 
the clem^ey or^ piety of Alexander saved themii 
The Macedonian antny lost fcur hundred men in 
t|iis obstinate siege of s^en months. Thus fell 
Tyre, that had been for many ages the 
^- ^* most flourishing city in the worfd, and 
' ' ' had spread the arts of commerce into the 
ifeniotest regi(»is« . 

:^ All I^tehicia being now conquered, the su1> 
mission of the neighbouring provinoe of Juds&a 
hnmedktely fi^kr«red; - The progress t)f Alex- 
ander towards • Egypt -was intermptied by the 
itrong city of Gaza, situated about fiire moles 
from the sea^ upon a high bUl, and svBTOjHAd^ 



with strong waUs* Ba^ a eiunichy was gtrvotv 
HOT 'of the place for Darius ; and) foreseeing 
what would happen^ pi:OTided erery thing ne« 
cessaiy for* sostaining a long and obstinate «ege« 
He: had also hired Arabian trdops to assist the 
garrison in defending the city* Alexander sum- 
moned him to surrender; but Batis answered^ 
tiMt he would defend the place to the utmost* 
Man J persons in the army dissuaded Alexander 
imn undertaking the siege, from an idea that the 
place was impregnable ; the king, however^ tras 
unwilling to incur the danger and disgrace of 
leaving such a strong fortress behind him« 
. He therefore began the siege in form, and 
commanded a rampart to be erected4 The gar« 
rison made a furious sally ; and Alexander, whO) 
warned by a heavenly monition, had hitherto 
kept himself from the reach of the enemy's 
darts, seeing the danger df his troops, forgiat 
the divine omen, and received a ^bund in the 
shoulder. Soon after, the engines that had beeii 
used in the siege of Tyre arrived by sea ; and 
the city was at length compelled to stibmit, but 
not until every man in the place had perished 
fighting. Their wives and children became 
slaves; and Gaza being repeopled from the 
neighbouring territorv, served as a {ilace of 
arms, to restmin the incursions of the Arabs. 

Nothing ftow remained to impede his expedi- 
tion into Egypt. Haying therefore refreshed 
his soldiers, he marched into that country. The 
decisive victory at Issus, the shameful flight of 
Darius, and the reduction of Tyre and Gaza, 
opened him a retidy passage to the wealthy ca-, 
pital of Memphis. The whple province imme^ 
diately submitted to him ; and he was acknow- 
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ledged the sdyeretgn of that [nation. Cdntihti* 
ally occupied with the thoughts not only .of ex« 
tewling but of improving his conquests, .he. per- 
ceived what all the boasted wisdom of Egypt 
had never before been able to discover. He form* 
ed the design of founding a city, which should 
d^ve from nature only mpre pern\anent advan- 
tages, than the ^^ivour of the greatest princes 
can bestow* He therefore marked out the plan 
of his intended capital ; and such was the saga^ 
city of his choice, that Alexandria, within the 
space of twenty years, rose to distinguished emi- 
nence among the nations of the east, and continu- 
ed,^ through all the subsequent ages of antiquity, 
the principal bond of union, and the seat of cor- 
respondence and commerce, among the civilized 
parts of the earth. 

During his stay in Egypt, the inclination sei^ 
ed Alexander to visit the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon,* which enjoyed a similar, authority to what 
the Delphian oracle had long held in Greece^ 
and was situated amidst the sandy deserts of 
Lybia. It is probable that had he neglected to 
obtain the sanction of tl\U venerated shrine, the 
conquest of the east would with more difficulty, 
hare been iEu:complished. He therefore . boldly 
penetrated towards Lybia, despising the danger 
of traversing an ocean of sand, unmarked by. jf 

trees, mountains, or any other object that might " 

direct his course, or vary the gloomy scene of 
unifbrm sterility. The superstition of the an- 
cients believed that he was conducted on his jour- 

* The Oasis of Ammon has hitherto been attempted 
to be traced w ith unavailing industry. Mr. Brown in his 
late travels through the tract in which it lay, either mis- 
sed it, or could not certainly verify its site. 
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ney bjr ravens 'oir Serpents ; and, without suppos- 
ing this anf proof of a miracle^ we may credit 
the account, because they might be lead by in- 
fllinct to frequent the well watered and fertile; 
spots of ground, covered with palms and olives. 

' The fountain formed not the least curiosity, and 
which was the source of the fertility of the place* 
At mid-day it was exceedingly cool, and warm 
at night* In the interv^iing time reguUuiy 
every day, it underwent the intermediate de-^ 
grees of temperature* The adjacent territory 
produced a fossile salt, which was frequently dug 
out in large oblong pieces, clear as crystal : these 
peces were enclosed by the priests of Ammon 
in boxes of palm-trees and given as presents to 
kings and other illustricHis personages. 

Alexander having examined the place, con- 
sulted tiie oracle relative to the success of his ex« 
peditioii, and received a &vourable answer from 
the deity. His purposes being thus ejected, 
lie returned to Memphis, to settle the affairs of 
£gypt* The inhabitants were permitted to en« 
joy their ancient religion and laws» He appoint* 
ed two governors, gf that kingdom ; but the prin» 
cipal garrisons were given to the command of 
his confidential friends* 

In the mean time, Darius had raised an army 
in Assyria, far beyond, any proportion of force 
which he had hitherto collected. Alexander re* 
ceiving intelligence of the preparations for at* 
tacldng his army a third time, and considerable 
reinforcements from Greece, Macedon, and 
Thrace, having joined his forces, pursu^ his 
joomey eastward. He passed the Euphrates 
and the. Tigris, and bddly marched into Assy- 
ria. Darius had pitched his tents on the level 
Vol. IV. 2 H 
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banks of the Bumadus, near the obscure village 
of Gaugamela ; but the famous battle between 
these two kings, which finally decided the em- 
pire of the east, took its name from Arbela, a 
town in the same province. 

After passing the Tigris, intelligence soon ar- 
rived that some of the enemy's horse had been 
seen, but the number could not be ascertained* 
Alexander having received this information, 
marched his troops forward in order of baittle* 
He had not, however, proceeded far in this man- 
ner, before he was informed that the hostile ca- 
valry scarcely estceeded a thousand. The heavy- 
armed troops were then commanded to slacken 
their pace, while he advanced at the head of the 
royal cohort and light-armed; and such was 
the celerity of his movement, that several of the 
barbarians were made prisoners. From them 
he understood that the camp of Darius was 
within a few hours march. The strength of the 
enemy, they said, amounted to a million of footy 
forty thousand horse, two hundred armed clia^ 
riots, and fifteen elephants, from the eastern 
banks of the Indus. Others, however, with 
greater probability, computed the army of Da^ 
rius to consist of six hundred thousand infantry, 
and oiie hundred and forty-five thousand ca- 
valry ; but it was unanimously agreed, that the 
present forces greatly exceeded in number those 
which had fou^t at Issus. 

This necessary information being received, 
Alexander rested his men four days. He then 
left the sick and infirm, together with all the 
baggi^, in the camp, which was fortified, and 
marched with the efTective part of his army,con- 
ttsting of forty thousand infantry, and seven 
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thousand horse. The Macedonian hero first bc- 
lield from some eminences the hostile troops 
more skilfully marshalled than he had reason to 
expect. Their appearance determined him to 
alter his former resolution. The infantry, there- 
fore, was commanded to remain stationary, until 
a detachment of horse. had carefully ex]^red 
the field of battle, and examined the disposition 
of the enemy. These important duties were 
performed by Alexander in person, whose con- 
duct was equalled by his courage, and surpassed 
by his activity. Having returned to the troops 
with great celerity, he assembled the officers of 
his army, and encouraged them by a short 
speech* All the troops testified their ardour 
for an engagement and confidence of vicUMry. 
He then gave orders that the soldiers should 
take some rest' and refreshment. 

It is said, tliat Parmenio advised Alexander 
to attack the enemy during the night, alleging, 
that they might easily be defeated, if fallen upon 
by surprise, and. in the dark ; but the king made 
answer, so loud that all might hear him, that it 
did not become Alexander to steal a victory, 
and, therefore, he was resolved to fight and con- 
quer during the day. 

In the mean while Darius understanding that 
the enemy approached, kept his men ready for 
action. The plain on which his army was en- 
camped, extended to a great length, but he was, 
nevertheless under the necessity of contracting 
his front, and of forming into two lines. The 
Persian monarch, with the princes of the blood, 
and the great officers of the court, according to 
custom, occupied the centre of the first line.' 
These were defended by fifteen thousand chosen 



men ; but the Greek mercenaries flanks thosd^ 
guards on the right and left. The Medes, Par- 
diians) Hyrcanians, and Sacs, formed the right 
wing ; and the Bactrians» Persians, and CaMu* 
sians, occupied the left* The infantr}r ilnd ca- 
Valrjr were proniiscuously blended together, not 
designedly, but accidentally. The armed cha<f 
riots fronted the first line ; and in the centre 
were the elephants* Several squadrons of ca- 
valry advanc^ before both wings, prepared tci 
act according as an opportunity offered* 

Dainus, fearing that the enemy would attacH 
his army in the night, commanded his* men to 
remain under arms* This unusUdl measure, thd 
gioomy silence^ the long and anxious expecta* 
tiohy together with the fatigue of a restless nighty 
greatly discouraged the troops, and recalled to 
their minds the miserable disasters they had wit^ 
nessed cm the banks of the Granlcus and the lasus* 

Alexander knowing the form and ot*der of 
the enemy, disposed his troops in such a mianser 
as prudence and ^experience best suggested; 
Two heavy-armed phalanxes, eath Consisting of 
•txteen thousand men, compiled the main biidf 
of the army* Behind these he placed the healvy^ 
armed soldiers, reinforced by his targeteers« 
These had orders, thiat when the enemy should 
prepare to attack the flanks and rear of his first 
line, the second should move to their assistance* 
He disposed the cavalry and light4nfahtry on 
the wings ; and skilfol archers and darters were 
posted at proper intervals, principally for th6 
purpose of aiming at the horses, or conductors 
of the chariots* 

He then led hb troops towards the enemy in 
an oblique diwction, by whidi ftieans he avoided 
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contending at once with superior numbers. Da- 
rius fearing lest, by the movement of the enemy 9 
•his men should.be drawn gradually off the plain, 
gave orders to the Scythian squadrons to ad« 
Arance, and prevent the further extension of the 
hostile line. A body -.of horse was immediately 
sent from the Macedonian army to oppose them, 
and thus an equestrian engagement ensuect 
Both. parties received reinforcements, and the 
barbarians were finally compelled to retire. The 
chariots tlien bore down upon the Macedonians : 
their appearance was terrifying, and threatened 
instant destruction ; but many of the conductors 
of them, and more of the horses, were .killed be- 
fore they reached the Macedonian troops ; to 
those that did, the army opened as they had been 
diicected, and permitted them to pass through, 
when they were either takes or slain by the body 
of reserve. 

Darius then moved his main body, but with 
so little order that the infantry mixed with the 
horse, advanced, and left a vacuity in tlie line 
which, his generals wanted abilities to fill up* 
This error being perceived by Alexander, he 
seized the decisive moment, and penetrated into 
the void with a wedge of squadrons. The near- 
est sections of the phalanx. immediately followed^ 
OTeatly animated by the prospect of victory. 
The event of the battle,' in this part of the^ field, 
was. not long doubtful ; the barb^ians, after a 
feeble opposition, retired ; and the pusillanimous 
Darius again fled with precipitation from the 
engagement. 

But though the left wing qf the Persiafi army 
was thus completely routed, their right had al.- 
most surrounded the hostile battalions opposed 
3 H2 
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against thenu The Persian aod Indian €ai?«ii7 
had penetrated into the Macedonian line> and 
•advanced to the enemy's camp; this being. peiv 
<eived by the heavy-armed troops and targeteers^ 
posted behind the phalanx, they speedily ^ced 
about, and attacking the barbarian horse, put 
them to flight. Alexander, ia the mean time 
receiving intelligence that his kft wing was in 
danger, left o£P pursuing Darius; and whilst he 
advanced against the enemy's right, he met the 
Parthian, Indian, and Persian horse; a shaiip 
contest ensued, and thirty of the comfianimavfem 
slain; Hephestion, Cacnus, and Mxnidas were 
wounded* This body of cavalry being routed^ 
Alexander prepared to atti^k the infisuitry, but 
they had been already repelled by the Thessa^ 
lian horse; and thus nothing was left but to 
pursue the fugitives. This was a victory that 
decided the &te of Asia, and secured to 
?*^' Alexander the dominion of the east, ob- 
' tsdned vrith the loss of only five hundred 
men ; whilst at least forty thousand of the Per* 
«ians or their allies perished in the contest ! 



CHAP. XIX. 

Affairu ^f Greece aM Macedon^Jrom the BatHe of ' 

Arbela to the death of Alexander the Gredt. 

DARIUS, '^after the defeat of his numeroiia 
host, escaped by a precipitate and obscure 
flight across the Armenian mountains into Me- 
-dia. He was gradually joined in bis rout by 
Ihe scattered remains oi his anny^ amounting 
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to lieVBrai thousatids of barbariAns, and fifteea 
hundred . Greeks. The unfoitiuiate prince in*- 
teiided) if Alexander should take up hid ^bodc 

' at Suza or Babylon, to establish his court m 

^^ Media. But if the Macedonian king purisued 

hhn thither also^ he reserved to proceed east- 
ward through Parthia and Hyrcania^ into the 

I tahial4e province oi Bactria ; and that he might 

oppose a formidable barrier to the Macedonian 
anny, he designed to lay waste &e intermediate 
tetritory. 

No sooner was Alexander informed of the <& 
recdon that Diarius had taken, than he pursued 
liim into Media ; but before he reached Eciia^ 
Caiia, the capital of that kingdom, he received 

\ inteiligem% that the ro3ral fugitive had fled front 

thence five days previously to his arrival. At 

I Ecbatana, Alexander separated his army into 

three divisions ; a strong detachment under Par* 
menio was sent into Hyrcania ; C»hU8 received 
orders to march with all covehient speed into 
Parthia ; and the king himself, with the prtnci*- 

I pal part oi the army, advanced as expeditiouslf 

as possible to overtake Darius. The king wa% 
however, soon informed, ' that Bassus and tiyo 

t other associates, who were officers of that un* 

fortunate prince, had laid aside all respect for 
■him, and made him their captive* When thii 

I news was received by Alexander, he declared 

I that there was stltt greater occasion for expedi^- 

tion. Having therefore leftlvtiie. heavy-armed 
soldiers behind, he hastened forwird "vrith a se^ 
lect band, provided with nothing but their arms 
and two day» pfovisi(»B* He had not proceeded 

. inucli &rther, when he obtedned infonnation^ 

&at Bassos hwA ^assumed the honours of royalty | 
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that most of the barbarians had acknowledged 
-the usurper: and that the Greeks, who aJone 
were inviolate in their attachment to Darias, 
were unable to afford that unfortunate king an^ 
kind of assistance. He also understood, that 
Bassus and his associates had determined to de« 
•liver up Darius to him, if he should still follow 
them, but that should he cease from the pursuit^ 
they intended to raise forces, and divide the east- 
ern provinces of the empire. 

No sooner had Alexander received this intelli- 
gence than he dismounted five hundred of his 
cavalry, and placed the bravest of his foot com- 
pletely armed on horseback, and proceeded by a 
nearer road with the other forces that were with 
him. Bassus and his associates, however, perceiv- 
ing that the troops of Alexander pressed hard^ 
upon them, stabbed Darius, in order to facilitate 
their own escape ; and notwithstanding the cele- 
rity with which he hastened totherelief of the un- 
fortunate king, he expired before the conqueror 
beheld hiin ; but he ordered his body to be trans- 
ported to the capital of his kingdom, and in- 
terred in the royal mausoleum. His children 
were treated with that respect which belonged 
to their birth; and Alexander finally espoused 
Barcine, the eldest daughter of Darius. The 
Greek- mercenaries were pardoned, and distri- 
buted into the Macedonian army ; and Bassus, 
being soon after taken by the tixK>ps of Alex- 
ander, was treated with a barbarity that iii*^ 
crimes merited, but which it did not become the 
conqueror of the east to inflict. 

In pursuit of Spitamenes, who succeeded to 
the ambition and danger of Bassus, Alexander 
was carried through &e vast but undescribed 



MQ%inbes of Ask) Bactm* Sc^dianaf and other 
less considerable divisions of the southern region 
of Tartary. On several occasions the Scythians 
attacked his advanced parties, and intemipted 
his convoys. The abruptness of their assault 
was only equalled by their skilful retreat. lH 
numbers, courage, and stratagem, they were in* 
^Hor to none : but the. discipline and intreindity 
of the Greeks and Macedonians finally prevailed 
ovei* bal*barian craft and desultory fury. Alex* 
ahder passed the laxartes, and attacking the 
Scythians in a general engagement on the north* 
em bank^of Uiat river, completely defeated 
them. 

\ The barbariaiis fighting singly were success 
aively subdued, and the prisoners whom.Alexr 
/ ander toc^ being distributed into his army, rein-- 
fiirced his tnx>ps. He then divided his forces 
into five formidable brigades, commailded bf 
his genei*als and hiniself. Conu% one of the 
commandera, attacked and de&ated Spitamenes^ 
who was soon afterwanls. skin by the Scythians, 
i|od his head sent to Alexander. After the deatH 
of Spitamehes, the enemy feebly opposed him in 
the plaid.; but two strong fortresses iii the pro* 
▼inces of Sagdiana aixl Parxtacone, still con* 
tinned to hold out. In the former, Oxyarte% 
the Bactrian, had placed his wife and children^ 
The rock was hig^h, steep, and rugged, almost 
inaccessible,^ and prepared for a long siege. It 
was also surrounded with snow, which, as it in« 
creased the difficulty of attacking the fortress, 
supplied the garrison with water- When Alex* 
andcr summoned the besieged to surrender, he 
was asked by way of answeiy " whether hife sol- 
diers were winged ?" This msolence piqued the 
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pride of the conqueror, and he determiied to 
make himself master of the place, whatever 
might be the difficulties, and whatever might be 
the dangers attending the enterprise. 

He therefore carefully examined the Sagdkui 
fortresses, and proposed a reward of twelve t^ 
lents to the man who should first mount the top 
of the rock:* he promised also proportionally 
to the second and third, and the last of ten was 
to be rewarded with the sum of three hundred 
daricks. The Macedonians and Greeks consi* 
dered this recompense as equally honourable 
and lucrative, and many were thereby stimulated 
to undertake the enterprise. Three hundred 
men, carefully selected from the whole army, 
were furnished with ropes made of the strongest 
flax, and with iron pins ; and they had also given \ 
to them several pieces of cloth, which tliey were 
to employ as signals. 

The evening was considered as the most likely 
time for undertaking the project, and the most 
abrupt part of the rock would very iMY)bably be 
least guarded. Thus equipped, therefore, they 
proceeded, and driving tl^ iron pins into the 
congealed snow, and &steni&g to them the 
ropes, drew themselves up by degrees to the top 
of the precipice. Thirty men perished, whose 
bodies were so profoundly buried in the snbw^ 
that they could not be found ; but the i^st gsdned 
the sunmiit of the mountain, which overlooked 
the fortress. When Alexander perceived them 
in the morning waving their signals, he sent to 
demand the inhabitants to surrender to his wing- 

* About 2000/.lmt what woakl be equivalent to 20,0004 
in the present day. 



eS ft6l(fiers. The barbarians beholding whsit Vas 
done) became greatly afraid, and Alexander was 
invited to take possession of the fortress. 

In this castle was Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes, who was considered as one of the 
greatest beauties of the east* Alexander admired 
-her fbrm and accomplishments, but even in the 
^fervour of youth and the intoxication *of prospe- 
rity, disdained the cruel rights of a conqueror, 
and opposed the maxims and example of his age 
fend country. He would not transgress the laws 
of humanity or chastity ; but afterwards raised 
Roxana to the throne. 

Whilst the king was in Bactria, he understood 
that the Parsetaciahs were in arms. As soon as 
he received this intelligehce he marched his army 
into that country, and laid siege to the fortress 
of Chorienes, where his most dangerous enemies 
had shut themselves up. This place was soonr 
compelled to surrender to the valour and intre- 
pidity of the Macedonians. 

By such memorable achievements, Alexander 
subdued the nations between the Caspian sea, 
th€i river laxartes, and the lofty chain of moun<- 
tains which supply the sources of the Indus and 
Ganges. The great abilities of this enterprising 
general were sufficiently distinguished in the 
conduct of this remote and dangerous war. Ever 
anxious to inspire his troops with a portion of 
that spirit which animated himself, he was con* 
tinually encouraging them to the performance 
of daring and hazardous undertakings. By his . 
example they were taught to despise hunger, 
fatigue, cold, and danger. Neither steep and 
rugged mountains, nor deep and rapid rivers, 
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nor IroundS) nor itctoeas, ci>iild'iiiteni«l|^'llii 
progressf or dbate his nctivity. The oDuragehl 
possessed utimulnted himto attempt great achierof 
taentSy which in an imsuecessful conrniamder 
would have been c<m»id€rcd as'acts of tem^<^t 
)ret amidst the hludsfaips c£ a mitltary' itfe, ci> 
stinate sieges, bloody iNttttefl^ and viGtories'par^ 
chased at the expense of tnany livesy he genera^ 
respected the rights of mankind/ and practised 
the mild virtues of humanity* '* 

The nations which he subdiled were permitted 
to enjoy their ancient; laws and privileges itkt 
rigours of despotism were softened, and the me^ 
austere of the Macedonian governors were' in« 
«tracted by the example, and compelled by the 
authority of their sovereign to observe the laws 
of justice towards the meanest of their subjects 
He fiiunded cities, and e^tablii^ed colonidd 1m 
the banks of the laxartes and the OiUiS, that-he 
inight restrain the fierce inhabitants of Bcythia. 
The destructive campaign's, therefore, which hp 
employed in contending with the Bactrians, Scy- 
;thians, and other barbarous nations, and which 
«re ^iscribed to his restless activity und blind amh 
bitian, appeared ito this extrabrdbuiry man^ not^ 
only as essential for securing his present, but for 
obtaining some future conquests. 

Durmg the three' first years that Alexander 
invaded ^he Persian dominions, Antipater kept 
Greece in tranquillity : but being obliged to UB- 
dertake an expedition into Thrace, the Laced»- 
tnoniansr who had long felt and expressed a wish 
to attack Macedonia, seized that favourable op- 
portunity* They procured reinforcements from 
other Gr^ian communities, and the allied ar* 
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Ittft ^irliBR numAMdi krimwM to tweh- . ^ ^^ 
<^two tiiQusand mea; but Antipatery 330/ 
^viiig quelled the insurrectioii in Thrace9 
max^hed with his armf into Peloponnesus, and 
engaging the confederates defeated them, and 
filew three thousand of them, in the number of 
Arhom was Agis, lung of Spaita» From that 
^nod to the death of Alexander, Greece en- 
joyed an unusual degree of tranquillity. Under 
that monarch the exploits of the Greeks, though 
bisected to other purposes, surpassed all the 
.wtories they had formerly (Stained. By a 
singularity peculiar to their fortune, Uie xra of 
-their potitical disgrace coincides with the most 
i^lendid period of their military glory. Alex- 
ander was himself a Greek ; his ikingdom had 
heca founded by a Grecian colcny ; and to re* 
*venge the injuries of the nation, he undertook 
•and acc(Hnplished the most extraordinary enter- 
prises recorded in the history of the worid. 
• Whilst Alexander was in pursuit of the mun- 
derers of Darius, Athens was crowded with spec- 
tators from every part of Greece, who, 3 q 
.excited by curiosity, came to behold an 330/ 
intellectual conflict between ^schines 
aad Demosthenes. Ctesiphon had on a former 
occasion proposed that Demosthenes, in consi- 
demdon of his services, should be revirarded with 
a golden crovim* This decree was strongly op- 
,p(^ed by Jlschines, his rival in eloquence and 
,in amlMtion. He had before the death of Philip 
.denounced the autlior of this decree, as a vio- 
lator of the laws of his country. Different cii'- 
.cumstances, however, concurred to prevent this 
.important cause from being heard by the Atho- 
nians, until the sixth year of .the reign of Alex- 
Vol. IV. 2 I 
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atider. Tfaet^msipbaftfae 
to promise erery advantane to MasMtLes^ ^Hm 
had long been knoim as the orfeature of Pliilii^ 
and of hk son : and though the accusalioii «w 
proposed against Ctesipbon, it was principattf 
intended to comprehend I>eiiiosthenes^ thei opm, 
and avowed enemy of the tyvaaxf of M«cedo»- 
nia, and of the cormptioa and perfidious cxa^ 
ductof Jl^sdihies. 

Demosthenes, howeiier^ not eiHy jostifitid 
Ctes^on and himself^ but obtained by the snbi- 
Mmity and iidmilable excellcsice of his^onodon^ 
^e banishment of his adversary, as the aittiMsr 
tif a Malignant, &lse, and calUniiiioiis accusal 
tion*. This' triamph was honourable to the gnwt 
Atheman onttor, but the generous- treotmeaitef 
his vanquished rival was still more gtonousb 
fiefore .fischines setisaii, D^nosthenes carried'td 
him a purse of money, which he gcsieroiisiy €Ofl»- 
pelled him to accept* This unesqiected and uw* 
merited kindness made Machines feel move se^ 
xcn^y the weight of his punishment^ and te ea> 
churned, ^ How deeply must I lament the kMS 
of a country in which enemies are more generous 
than friends will be elsewhere*'^ < i 

The banished orator retired to Rhodes, <aiid 
instituted a schoc^ of (ikxpieace, which fiouiished 
several centuries in that islands It is said, that 
having upon some occamon read to his scholafis 
the oration which occasioned his^ banishmeni^ 
it was recdved vdth great app4«ase{ but wtieil 
he rehearsed to them the speech of DenM»t« 
henes in answer, their applause was i>edoubied: 
upon which he exdaimed to the audience, ^ What 
Would have been your admiratioa had you heard 
Uie orator himself?'' 
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iMLvinf^ owed into mbmifisloa the bwliarotts and 
Wdl^ised naftkas inhabittng the Soythiaa 
jpUKOB^rVkd their neigiiboiirhood, pre{iftred ^ ^ 
mgfy m the^mog ti»«aKkrtakea reiiiote 327. 
«]»d dangerous enterprise Agsioat: laiUa. 
lie appointed Amyntas governor of Beotria, and 
IdBt him a forco siiiBkient to keep in awe the aur* 
itumding provinces. He then marched tavarda 
Ihe south wkh the greatest part of his army^ 
mA trav«ned tha Paropamianst a Unh of that 
joiiniMMe chain of mountains which le«chea bonk 
the eaaat oS^Cilicta lo the sea of China* Thi9 
•ontfaem belt» diatingidahed in diSsniil portions 
of its kngth» the Greeks confounded with the 
stmAexn chamt of which Scythian Caiicaaiis 
forms a part* and whose resnote hranches eHt««d 
£ro« thesfaorea of the Euzme to the es^tem e:^^ 
tffcmitj. of Tartary* Such is the strong frame 
timt supports the mass of Asia. The ioterme* 
diate space is fiur more eksvated than any^ othor 
portion of the eastern continent; .and hitherto 
the towering heights of Parapamisus bad de* 
fended (if we eoccept the- obscure expedition of 
Darius) the feeble majesty of India agsioist the 
inroads of invaders* 

The iHigged nature of the coimtrywae adiffi*- 
cutty? but not the cmly difficulty, with whieb the 
Macedonians bad to contend in their journey 
lato the territories c^ India. The northern re^ 
gk>ns of that continent were mhabited by, men 
of Bi^rior strmgth and superior courage* The 
nalivcs made a v^y stseng resistance against the 
»any of Alexanders but having at length reach- 
ed the banks of the Cophene% he divided his 
fivcesy retaixung the greater part of the troops 
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under his own comfntad; and detadiing the re» 
mmnder under Hephestion and Perdiccas, to clear 
the road to the Indus, and to make all necessarjr 
preparations fi>r passing that river. Thoae^gencf 
rals executed the commissien mtnisted to them 
vith ease and suocessii 

In the mean time Aleicander bent his march 
towards the Cfaoe or- Coaspes^ on the baiJES of 
which he met with a waiiike and barbartms peo- 
ple, whose cities he prepared to reduce. The 
Macedonians having engaged and defel^ed ihem 
in a general >hattle, Alacsdnder «(»tom|>htfhed his 
ptttrpose. He then marched wkh tiie horse and 
light armed troops to the river Euhsf^ en thm 
bunks of which the chief strength of the Aspisn% 
die pritieipal nation in those parts, wa» asaem* 
bled. Having separated his forces into three di- 
visions, tiie army advanced against the enemy^ 
who, eocltding in their numbers, rushed into the 
fdain, but fightisg without order, the Aspitos 
#ere constrained t» retire with the loss Qf foil!f 
thousand men*: 

' He ^en projected an expecUtion for reducing 
iSie Assaceniani, who wete said to have an atmy 
pf twenty thousand horse, thirty thousand foot^ 
and thirty elephants, ready to oppose him. When^ 
however, he approached the territories: of this 
people^ they retired wi^iin the waUs of their <9ty ;* 
but seding that the forces of Alexander were not 
so numerous nor formidaUe as they ait first lex- 
pected, they engaged the Macedonian army in 
the plain* They fought with incredible bravwy,^ 
tnit could not sustain the shock of the Macedonians 
phalanx, and were exposed to great daughter in 
their retreat to tlie city* ^ .4 

Near the western mai^ of the Indus the Ba<i 



TMm%y adftochrtitig tfaemsefves yM\ dtfaer Ivrers 
of libaty, withdrew to a certain rock, which, if 
not -ImpregnsMe by its sttuaitioti, their courage 
aMA experfeiice they expected would render it a 
s6iDttre retriat« Tht^- leirtres» was called by the- 
Greeks mount Aomos* It extended two'han<h«d 
ftiriongs in circiEimfeience, eleven in height where 
lan^ei^dnil Was 'accessible by only one dangeroini 
path out in the rock by art. On the top ivas ep 
pkiiltilul ^^UTitain of ^water, a iine piahi, part of 
wliicll ^wtts covered with a thick wood, and the 
iest arables land^ fit fet employing. the bhoor of » 
ttkensMid men. While Alexander was preparing 
idl things necessary fin* undertaking the siege of 
the ftece, lUi old man with his sons, who had long 
inhiMteil the summit of the reck,, eame to oifei^ 
him their assistance, and to show him k pritat^ 
way of asc^n^ng it; Ptolemy, tiierelbre, had 
evAers to pvoceed with a considerable body of 
tPDops, and to make an entrenchment in the 
wood, wither the <4d man was to direct him^ 
Ptolemy having safely reached the place, made 
signals to Alexander' that he had succeeded. 
> Berth generals: attacked the fortpess at ^ice,> 
bttb were dnven back by the enemy^ Alexander 
theveftyre gave orders to cut down the trees ia 
the neighboiivhood, with which to fill up the ca- 
^e» between the plain and the advanced pp^ 
of Ptolemy* The Inc&ms seeing/ tlie enemy 
Ukely^lo Succeed m their f^an, sent deputies to* 
propose tKe surrender of the piace* Alexander^ 
having heard thek pisoposals, 6us^>ected that they^ 
intended an escape, and no sooner therefore had^ 
thtf deac^ided the mouatasn, than he took pos« 
■essioa of the deserted rockf and having m:^ 
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ynomAy po$ted d prop^ detachnient to inUwcept 
l^e fugitives, put them to the sword« - 

The Mnoedomam proceeded soutbwwd from 
Aomos, into the coantity between. the Coph^i^ 
V)d the Indus. As ^y odvsipced in this difr^' 
tiict, a deputaJlon of eitisens from Ny^a m«t 
them* This place is ssddy m no just authority 
we presume^ to have been foiSMled by % Gc«mit 
colony. 

When tliey were eondneted lo Akannder, whpi 
had just sat down in. his tenfci covered mik ^mm^ 
and dust^ and armed with hit casque and lamoe^ 
they exhibited marks of astonishme^ imd honrmv 
and feU prostrate before him. The Ung^ undei^^ 
standing that their government wa* aria^ocmi^r 
tical) demanded a hmdired of their prinoipid ci* 
tizens as h<)9t8ges) Mid three huod^ of thffir 
cavalry to reinforce his armyr Acv|)hia»' whfli 
headed the embassy, replied* ^ You ai<e weic<miefr 
O king I to three hundred homemen, and mora 
if necessary ; but when a stsK^haa lost one hundved 
^its most virtuous citizens, it^annot loogcominue 
in safety." Alexasdet*, therefore, remitted his 
demand of the magistrate^, and accept^ ^e 
cavalry) which accompanied hba in hU expe^ 
ditiot). 

. On the eastern bank of the lodfttm AkiGHider 
received the submiauon ^ the tieif^ihouriiig* 
princes. Of these, Tazil^ wtio was the moat 
Gonsiderabie, presentfd to the kiafr ^hiHy ^- 
phants, and reinforced his army with Mven kuii* 
" dred Indian horse, and five thouaatid ibott The 
reaaon of hia conduct b said to have been tbe 
enmity that subnsted between Porus) a prifice 
whose territories were situated o& the other sdda 
j>;; of the Hy^aspeS) and himselft 



It. vttA about the sunifner solitice when Alex* 
aiukr reached the Hydaape% iind conaequeiktly 
the watera of the river. were &woDen9.at that 
fteaaoQt bj the melted snow whijch descends in 
Sorrento from ParopftinifiU9» as well as by the 
penod^l rains* Truatiog .to this circumstance^ 
Porusy^ a powerful and warlike prince> had en* 
oamped on the opposite bank of the Hydaapes 
with thirty tbousmid foot^ four thousand horse^ 
three inindrad aantdchairifitSf and two hamdred 
elephants. Alexander found it impossible Ui 
{tfoctiBe upon this pnnoe as he had done upon 
olher% and topaas theriverinviewof. so mime* 
sous an army* He tfaerelbre collected provi^ 
8ifiQB» and pretended that he intended to runidn 
in hia pveaent position until the water in the ri« 
rar should decrease s but Poms . was not to be 
duped by this anificsw 

The kin^ therelbrev alarmed the enemy for 
many nights successively, until he perceived that 
Ponis conskkfcd it as only a &mt to harass his 
tvoofis, and no longer drew out hia ibroes as 
usualc This falie security of the Indian king 
enabled Alexander to accomplish his puqnise* 
Ahout eighteen raiks &om the camp was a lofty 
rock covered with trees ; and ^ear the n>ck9 
an island overrun with wood and uninhabited* 
Alexandep having left the Macedonian phalanx^ 
the new levieaand auxil^ries^ with a division of 
cavidiy under the command of Craterusy march* 
ed to the jrock ^vith the rest of the troops^ under 
cover of the night. These judicious dtspoaitions 
were &Toured by a violent tempest of rain, tfatm<» 
&r, and lightning* When the storm somewhat 
abatod»i the horse and 'm&Mrjj in such propor« 
tions as( both the boata^and hidek which they bad 
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ppepored^Mild eoBfey, i^aaied met ^apendrei 
iBto the islancU Akxander led Ifae Une^ accom* 
paoied in^ his. vessel of thirty 09u»<b)it>S«lfUcAi8> 
PtoJem^Ty Perdicoa&9 and • Lyinmachus 4 aames- 
destinedttt fiUthe and^it worid^ when thsir «>• 
nowA was no kmgev re{»resfsed by^ the irscsistible 
^fuMon of their master's gloiy. ,•.'!. 

The king was the first that rf ached the oppo* 
Mte baokf in sfghtof the eneiay's out.guanls) 
who hastened to udona Ponis that Al>ex«oder j 

withr his tuoops were passing the river. > Ti»hk^ \ 

dian king immediately ^sftatched lus •son. with ' 

two thmnand IxNfse and one hiiodr^ aad twentf 
armed chariotS} to oppose tlie landing. «of the ,j 

Macedonians. These troops, faaweverj came too i 

late to defend the hanky md being attacked hp^ ] 

the.lbiocBof. Akgander, wave speedily ^sokcn 
and put to fight. Their kader^aiid four faoRi* 
di«d horsemen wereslainy and most of the cknte^ 
riots taken*. 

The dijpomfitare of these troops dee^y ai^. 
fficted Porusi h^ his immediate danger <weuld 
not admit of much r^eetioiu > Ci^eras- pre* 
pared to pass the river and attack hsm in ^^nl» 
while his flanks weiu Iheeatened with the shock 
of the Macedonian horse, elated with viotory«. 
Porus> in tbh emergency^- acted with eqtial.pr»< 
dence and .firmness : he left part of the etepluaits 
to oppose Cratenis in passing the river, and at 
the luoad of his whole ai«sy manched tfi peraasi 
against the enemy, cMaunanded b^ their king^ 
His horse amounted to four, and his food to 
thirty thousand ^ but the pait of his sti«ngth . in 
which he seemed most to confide, consisted oi^; 
three hundred ai*med chariots and two hundred*. 
elie^h|uU».. Having, advjmced to a pkin^whiciM'. 



he eo Poi i M r e d- a» sukable fiir his p^tpose) he 
there waked the approach ef the oiemj. He 
then placed the elej^ahts a hundred feet from' 
each other; imd in the intenrals a little behind 
the liae he posted hta tnfiuiUy* Bj this arrange- 
meot^' he expected the horse of the Macedonian 
army woald be deterred from advancing at sight 
of the elephmts ^ nor did he suppose their in&n* 
try would attack his army in front, while- they 
would be exposed to an assault in flank, and in 
danger of bebg tmm]4ed undertbe feet of those 
tenible' ammals. At both extren^es of the 
tine, the elephants carried wooden towers, filled 
with armed men ^ while the cavalry were posted 
on^the wings, and coT^«d in front witli the 
armed chariots. 

' In the mean time, Alexander, with the royal 
cohort and eqaestrlan archers, made his appear* 
ance* He <!Kd not proceed to attack the enemy^ 
immediately; but seeing that Porus> had pfe- 
pared h» forces in order of batde, he Ibought it 
afdvisable to order a halt. The hfavy armed 
troops, therefore, quickly arrived, and encircIing^ 
his men with the cavalry, he allowed them time 
to rest and take some refreshment* Alexander,- 
as usual, diligently examined the disposition of 
the enemy. Having observed the foatm in which 
they were arrangiMl, he thought it would be 
mote prudent to avoid attacking^ them in front, 
tikat he might not encounter the diflkmlties which 
Porus had artfully throvm in his vray. He 
therefore, by intricate and skiKul manoeuvres, 
¥^hich' the Indian chief did not understand, 
moved imperceptibly towards the left wing of 
the* enemy with the flower of his cavalry; the' 
remainder, under the coQimand of C^nus) hav» 
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'mg ckfdcCft to itcdfcb tavwds-tfieiTg^ md ta 
9tt«ck tbelodiiitt in th/& rear, tbouid-^jira^ 

V U> receive the shbck of AlcaancleKa tquiEidfoM; 

- M thcsame tunet « thouatnd cquestriaa archem 
directed their course to the same img^ and. Ae 
infantry remained t/tatiaauefy. that they Bttgtet 
^t tl^ event of this comptoited assault, wiracb 
vms conducted with no leas pmidcnce tbaapre^ 
cision. • . 

. The equestrian archers batassed the Indiav 
horse, and the cavalry oi Alexander having se^ 
parated into two divisioni,. threatened to snr* 
round them. In ecder therefiare^ to reaist ^le 
enemy with any pvoBpcct of success, Poras was 
imder the necessity. o£ dividing his army alaev 
that he might oppose Alexander and Csnus at 
the same Umo This evolution greatly diaor* 
dered and dejected- his forces, and made ^theiA 
unable to withstand the shock of the Macedo* 
nian cavalry, which surpassed them equally in 
strength ind discipline* They thereibre retired 
Ibr refuge. behind. a line of friendly towers, iil 
the intervals that had been left between tl^ ele>« 
phants* Poms then commanded that those fieree 
animals should move towards the ememy's ca^ 
Valry* Immec&Osely the ini&ntry of the Mace<» 
donian army advanced to the attaok, and galled 
the elephants and riders with darts and other 
missile weapons i and the Maced<»uans opened; 
their ranks to allow the animals to pass, as tbey. 
found it dangerous to renst them with a close 
and deep phalanx. 

In the mean time,, the Indian cavaliy rallied 
and returned to the charge, but were repulsed 
with still greater loss than before. They agaia 
sought the same fiiendiyretreati but tlietr return 
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( cot off by* the MMHedonlidi ei^indrf, trhieh 
yuiMt «]ltmHiiled them. Thjj elephants alfto^ 
Mtfaged «t beitig co^in^d In a tiarrom space; 
•nd'teicMff oft<ico(i»M of the iv^nds they had 
receiwdi) ^leeaime not less tlatigefbus and formic 
daNeto tUxt Indians thidi to the MacMonidns. 

iHMras behaved iHth the greatest thtreipi^t^ 
and the mofift eseeUent ccAduct. He gave fm 
tMdets and direoted every thing as 1%g a^ his 
feraes coahl i«Mst the enemy; even after tlieir 
Mrere bfolcen, he rallied them in different parties,. 
and continued the fight until every corps of Jn^ 
dktos mMi put to the rout. In the meaii dine, 
Cratema had passed the river with the remainder 
of the Macedonian army ; and these engaging 
the iykig eneihy, increased the slaughter of the 
day. Twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
bene wtw killed, all the chariots hacked to 
]Hee«^< and nsany elephants taken ; and besides 
fill this, the unfortunate Porus lost both his sons, 
and Mto^ of his captains. On the 6ther hand, 
we are totd that Alexander lost only three hun*- 
dfed men in this engagement. 

•Porus was the last to leave the field s his (light 
being retarded by his wounds, he was overtaken 
by Takiles, whom Alexander had sent to per- 
jsuade him to surrender, and to assure him that 
he ahould be treated with the utmost kindnesa 
and respeet* Porus, however, disdaining the ad- 
viee of an ancient, and) as he believed, inveterate 
enemy, turned his elephant, and prepared to re- 
new the combat. Alexander then dispatched t6 
him Meroe, an Indian of distinction, who, he 
understood, had fi)rmerly lived with Porus in 
habits of intimaey and friendship. By his en- 
treaties the high-miiided prince, spent M^ith thirst 



' and &tigue> surrendered ; and having remedied 
hiidself with drink andrepose, desired his. friend 
to ccftiduct him to Alexander. As soon as the 
conqueror knew that. Poms was Goming^ he 
.Went with several of his friends to meet him* > 
The Indiin king was seven feet high, exactlf 
proportioned, of a noble aspect, and majestick 
deportment. Alexander, therefore, admirii^ 
his martlid appearance and magnanimity,* de- 
sired Meroe to ask wherein he could oblige him ? 
Porus replied, by treating me as a king : which 
being reported to Alexander, he said with a 
^mile, <^ That I should do for my own sake ; 
but what can I do for yours ?" Poms answered) 
"All my wishes ape contained in that one re- 
quest.*' This firmne^ of conduct exactly suited 
the disposition of Alexander, and he declared 
.Poms reinstated on'^is throne ^ acknowledge 
him as his friend and ally ; and, having soon af- 
.terwards received the submission of the Glati- 
^sians, who possessed thirty-seven cities on his 
.eastern frontier, each of which contained near 
eight thousand inhabitants, he added this popu- 
lous district to the dominions of his new confe- 
derate* 

Atexander, to perpetuate the memory of his 
victory, ordered two cities to be built, one on the 
field of battle, which he called Nicsea : the other 
.where his troops had been encamped, which he 
named Bucephala^ p honour of his horse which 
.died there. All the slain were buried with mili- 
tary honours; solemn sacrifices offered to the 
gods i and gymnastick and equestrian games per- 
formed on die banks of the Hydaspesi 
.'; Without encountering any memorable resist- ' 
ance, he reduced the dominions of another prince 
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named ><mis', and the valuable country' between 
the Accsines and the Hydraotes. Natural ob- 
Macle^ were the principal, if not the only ene* 
mies, with which he had now to contend. The 
Acesines is a deep and rapid river, fifteen fur- 
longs broad, and has great rocks in the channek 
These rocks opposing the rapidity of the stream^ 
occasion loud and foaming billows, mixed witk 
boiling eddies and whirlpools, equally formi* 
dable and dangerous. Qf the Macedonians who 
attempted the passage in t)oats, many were driven 
iigainst the rocks and perished ; others, however, 
who employed hides were more foitunate, and 
reached the opposite shore in safety. The 
breadth of the Hydraotes is equal to that of tht 
Acesines, but the current flows more gently. 
Alexander was informed that the Catheans, Mal^ 
iians, and other independent nations, had confer 
derated, and were prepared to oppose his pn>- 
gress. As soon as the king received this intelli- 
gence, he marched to give them battle. In a 
few days he reached the city of Sangula, situated 
on the top of a hill, with a fine lake behind it* 
•Before this city the confederate Indians were en- 
cjimped, and, instead of a breast-work, had for- 
tified themselves with a triple row of carriages^ 
in the midst of which were their tents. 

Alexander advanced with his cavalry; but 
finding them unfit for making an assault, imme- 
diately dismounted and conducted a battalion of 
foot against the enemy. The Indians defended 
themselves ^with great bravery ; but, at lengthy 
the first line of their carriages was broken, and 
the Macedonians entered. The second was much 
stronger; Alexander, however, attacked it, and 
after a desperate resistance, forced that also* 
• Vol. IV. 2K 
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The Indians immediately retired kite tht ckf, 
whicJi Alexander would have invested ; hut the 
infantry he had with him not being sufficient for 
the purpose, he caused his works to be carried 
on both sides as far as the lake. The second 
night he received intelligence that the enemjr 
designed to make their escape through the Sably 
which was fordable. He therefore cau^d the 
cavalry to surround the city; which precaution 
. was attended with success : the foremost of the 
In^ans who forded the lake were kilted by the 
Macedonian horse ; and the rest were compelled 
to retire into the town. 

In the mean time Poms, Alexander's princi* 
pal ally in those parts, arrived in the camp with 
iive thousand Indians, and a considerable num- 
ber of elephants. Animated by this reinforce- 
ment, the Macedonians prepared to terminate 
the siege. They therefore prepared the engines : 
the brick wall was undermined ; the scaling lad- 
ders were fixed ; sevei-al breaches made 5 and the 
jtown was stormed. Seventeen thousand Indians 
perished in the sack of Sangola ; seventy thou- 
sand were made prisoners ; and three hundred 
chariots with five hundred horse were taken. 
The ^ity was razed to the ground ; arid the con- 
federates fled, or submitted to the conqueror. 
Alexander lost a hundred men in the siege and 
assault ; and twelve hundred were wounded. 
' The destmctive ambition of the king still led 
him to think of new conquests ; and he now pre- 
pared to pass the river Hyphasis, the most eastern 
of the five great streams, whose confluence forms 
.the Indus. The troops, however, refused to 
jn^ch farther eastward, and protested they 
would no longer hazard their lives to gratify his' 
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anibitioas and oppiiessive designs* He was 
therefore obliged, by the immoveable and unaaii* 
fBous resohition of his European troops, tb set 
bemads to his trophies ; before, however, he re- 
turned, he commanded twelve Macedonian al- 
tars, equal in height, and exceeding in bulk, the 
greatest towers in that country, to be erected on 
tJbe western bank of. the Hyp^»s, and which 
marked the extremity of his conquests* 

fiut his restless curiosity and insatiable ambi- 
tion prepared new t(Mls and dangers &r himself 
and his troops, and fresh oppressions for the 
neighbouring naticois. Having returned to the 
cities Nicaca and Bucephala, he divided his forces 
that he might explore more carefully the un- 
known regions of India* Craterus and Hephes- 
tion took the command of two divisions, and 
marched southward along the opposite q q 
banks of the Hydaspes^ Philip also, who 326. 
had been intrusted with the government 
of Bactria, was recalled with the troops under 
his command ; and the whole Macedonian con- 
jquests in India, including seven nations and above 
two thousand cities, were made subject t(5^ Porus. 
He now began to make preparations for passing 
down the Indus to the ocean ; and the Phoeni- 
<uans, Cyprians, Carians, with the inhabitants of 
other maritime provinces, having got ready a 
fleet, «,t^e king, with the third division of the 
army, embarked and set sail. 

On the third day of the voyage he received in- 
formation, that the Oxydi^acians and Mallians 
were, raising forces to oppose him. He there- 
fore landed, and marched his forces through a 
.desert country against the latter people. The 
barbarians were driven frpm the plain ; their 
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^j^ were successively besieged and taken ^ bot 
'^jflMHie storm of their capital a scene was transi- 
'icted^ which indicated the temerity and folly of 
this celebrated general. The enemy having- ob* 
tiuned possession of the streets of the city, the 
Mallians were compelled to betake themselves 
to the citadel. This fortress was defended by a 
thick wall, whWi was extremely lofty without^ 
but towards th^ inner circumference of an in* 
considerable he^ht. . The king immediately 
gave orders to scale the wallS) cmd the soldieri 
began to execute his commands ; but Alexandei^ 
impatient of delay, seized a ladder, and placing^ 
it against the battlement, mounted himself. 

The Macedoniauis, alarmed by the danger of 
their king, followed in such numbers, that th6 
ladder broke as Alexander reached the summits 
Several other ladders were also broken* The 
king by these accidents was left for some mo- 
ments to contend singly with the enemy* He 
killed several with hts swerd, and pushed Qthera. 
over the walls ; but the Indians from the adja^ 
cent tower galled him with their arrows. Per^ 
ceiving that only three Macedonians had fol- 
lowed him, he threw himself therefore into the 
citadel ; and Peucestas, Leonatus, and Abreas 
followed his example. Immediately they were 
attacked by the enemy : the king was shot in the 
breast with an aiTow, and at length fell sense>« 
less upon his shield. 

The Macedonians ha^ now burst through tfie- 
gates of the place, and their first care was ii^ 
carry off the king. They then prepared to re- 
venge his death, for they had eveiy reason to be- 
lieve that the wound he had received was mortaK 
The weapon is said to have been ex<tracted hf 
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Perdiccas, ime of Alexander's life guards, whp, 
by the command of his master, opened the v|rpund 
tPdth his sword. The king's immediate dissolu- 
tion was threatened hy the great effusion of blood 
that followed. A swooning, however, retarded 
the circulation of the fluids, stopped the discharge 
of blood, and saved his life. As soon as his 
health would permit, the king showed himself to 
his sddiers, who testified immoderate joy at his 
tccovery. Some of the principal officers of the 
Army, however, ventured to remonstrate with 
him on the imprudence of his conduct; but 
Alexander could no longer endure truth. . 

Having arrived at the ocean, Alexander pro- 
ceeded towards Persepolis, through the barren 
solitudes of Gedrosea. The soldiers were so 
pressed with hunger during the. journey, that 
they were obliged to kill and eat the horses and 
mules in their carriages. Frequently they met 
with no water during a whole day, nor perhaps 
at night. Numbers through these difficulties 
perished ; nor was it until after a march of two 
months, distinguished by unexampled hardships^ 
that the army emerged into the cultivated pro- 
vinces of Camerania. 

Harpalus, Orsines, and Abulites, the respec« 
tl^e governors of Babylon, Persepolis, and Suza, 
began to despise the orders of Alexander during 
his absence, and to assume independent sove- 
reignties. The king was not ignorant how to 
ad in tXi emergency of this nature : he therefore 
iDkarched immediately towards Pasargadas, with 
a body of horse and T^ht armed troops. Orsines 
wa^ accused by the people of many g^evqus 
crii^ies, and the proofs being exhibited against, 
hini, ht was put to death ; and Baryaxes> a Mede^ 
2K2 
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^rho had assumed the ro3ral tiara, bdng brottght 
a^rUoner by Atrogatcs, Was, together with hi« 
acoiQnplices in the revolt, commanded to be slain. 
The king then proceeded to Suza, where Abu- 
lites and his son Oxathres, being charged iwith 
enormous crimes, suffered the most cruel puhLdir 
ments. 

Harpalus, whose conduct at Babylon had been 
tio less flagitious, escaped with his treasures to 
Athens. The Athenians were willing to receive 
him on account of his riches, but afraid to har- 
bour the enemy of Alexander ; by a decree of 
the people he was therefore expelled Attica, and 
is6on afterwards sl|Edn. Peucestas, who saved the 
king's life when he fought against a whole gar- 
rison, was made governor 6f Persia. This dignity 
was no sooner conferred upon him, than fie laid 
aside the Macedonian garb, and put on the Me- 
dian habit. He was the only individual among 
the officers of Alexander, who, by conforming 
himself to the manners of the vanquished, ac- 
quired the affectionate esteem of the people com- 
mitted to his care. 

In the central provinces of his empire, Alex- 
ander spent the last year of his life. He repaired 
the harbours ; instructed arsenals ; and formed 
a bason at Baby^i^ sufficient to contain a thou- 
sand gallics. TheMiavigation of the great rivers 
of his empire was also enlarged. By these 
tneans he hoped to facilitsete internal intercourse 
among" his central provifaces, while, by opening 
new channels of communication, he expected to 
i6i^ the wealthy dolintries of Egypt and the east, 
ink the most remote regions of the earth. He 
mfepatched ships to explore the Persian and Ara- 
bian gulphs ; and such was the £ivourable ac- 
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^ufit brought him by Arduasy rebtive to the 
former, that he adopted the I'esolution of plant* 
ing its shores with Grecian colonies. 

Objects, however, less remote^ demanded his 
more immediate attention. In winter the waters 
of tiie Euphrates are confined within their lofty 
channel ; but at other seasons of the year they 
DFould overflow the adjoining territory, unless 
the superfluous fluid should be discharged into 
the Pallacopas. This canal gradually sunk into 
its soft and oozy bed ; and the Euphrates be- 
came so much diminished as to be insuflicient 
for watering the fields of Assyria; an inconve*^ 
nience greaUy felt in a country almost deprived 
of rain. Alexander therefore carefully examined 
the nature of the soil ; and having discovered, at 
the distance of about four miles from the junc- 
tion of the Euphrates and Pallacopas, a hard and 
rocky bottom, he commanded a canal to be cut 
tliere, which served to moderate the inundations 
at one season, without too much draining the 
waters at another. 

The important design of uniting, by laws and 
manners, the subjects of his extensive monarchy, 
was continually present to his mind. He there- 
fore incorporated in his barbarian armies the 
Greeks and Macedonians. In each company^ 
or rather in each division of shcteen, he added 
four Europeans to twelve Asiaticks : on the other 
hand, in the Macedonian squadrons and batta- 
lions, he intermixed such of the barbarians as 
were most distinguished by their strength, their 
activity, and their merit. 

Whilst Alexander was at -Suza, he learned ^lat 
his soldiers, indulging the extravagance too na- 
tural to their profession, had contracted immense 
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debts, which they had neither tibre ability noF the 
iQclination to pay. Upon this intellif;ence he 
commanded that each man should give an ac<^ 
count of what he owed, with the names of his 
creditors, declaring that he was determined to 
satisfy them at his own expense. The soldiers 
suspecting that Alexander wished only to be- 
come acquainted with their manner of life, and 
to learn whether they were extravagant or eco- 
nomical, denfed, or diminished their debts ; but 
Alexander issued out orders again, and observ* 
ed, '^ that it became not a prince to deceive hisr 
people, nor a pec^e to suppose their prince ca* 
pable of deceit." Faithful lists were then pre- 
sented, and the whole debts liquidated, to the 
amount of four millbns sterling. 

This event was followed by a transaction of a 
different nature. In the royal palace of Suza, 
he publickly espoused Barcine, the daughter of 
Darius ; and gave her youngest sister in mar- 
riage to his favourite Hephestion. . Fourscore 
Persian ladies of rank were given to the princi- 
pal favourites among Alexander's offibers. The 
nuptials were solemnized after the Persian man- 
ner. He likewise feasted all the Macedonians 
who had married before in that country ; and 
it is ssud, that the soldiers, encouraged by pre« 
sents, and by the hope of royal favour, followed 
the example of their leaders ; and that ten thou* 
sand Greeks and Macedonians married Asiatick 
wom^n. 

Alexander now gave himself up to mirth and 
feasting ; and his army was fdlowed by all the 
ministers of pleasure. He spent whole days and 
niJKts in /immoderate drinking, and in one of 
those excesses his friend Hephestion Ipst his life. 



Oiuing three da^s and nights afttr the deaith of 
the favouritei Alexander neither changed his ap^ 
pare!) nor tasted food* Throughout the whole 
empire a publick mourning was decreed : fimdral 
games were celebrated in the large cities s the 
royal cohort assumed the name amd banner of 
Hephestion; and a-momiment was erected to 
him* whom the oracle of Ammon declared de- 
serving of heroick worship. 

Soon afbr, Alexander formed the dengn of 
cutting timber in the Hyrcanian -forest, tlimt he 
might build ships, and exi^ore the undiscovered 
shores of the Caspian and Arabian seas ; but 
neither could his idfty designs, nor the glory of 
war, nor the pomp of royalty, appease his grief 
for the loss of Hephestion; and it is thought 
Uiat the death, of his beloved friend accelerated 
his own* 

Alexander having subdued the Cosseans, a 
warlike nation, inhabiting the mountains of 
Media} marched towards Babylon* The kin^ 
who had so often employed supersdtion a^ an 
instrument of policy, began himself to fall a/ 
prey to that miserable delusion. It was not long 
before his courtiers and subjects became sensible 
of the foible of their master, and endeavoured 
to abuse his weakness* ApoUodorus, who had 
been intrusted with the government of Babylon, 
and behaved himself ill in that station, tampered 
with Pythagoras, a diviner. When therefore he 
drew near to Babylon, a deputation was sent, 
requesting the king not to enter that city, be* 
cause they foresaw it would be prejudicial to his 
health* As the Babylonish astrologers were 
held in great repute, this advice made a delp 
impression.on his mind, and filled him with con-* 
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fiisionanddrefM). The Greek pfaUotsophmbeteg 
toid the foondatioa of his fear and ficruplea, 
. waited upon him, and full^ deinonstvated to tk^ 
King the vanity and absurdity of divination. He 
was convinced by their reasoning, and inimedi<* 
ately marched his army towards Babylon. 
T The Chaldsans, therefore, failit^ ia their first 
attend had recourse to another expedient. 
They entreated him at least, not to enter the 
city on the eastern side ; but to make a circuit 
round,. and ntarch with his face towards the ris-! 
ing sun. Alexander ptepaeed to comply with 
their request ; but the marshiness of the soil ren- 
dered his design impracticable. He was there* 
fore reluctantly compelled to enter Babylon hf 
the forbidden road. 

Whilst he remained ia that city, superstitious 
fears, awakened by the intrigues of Apollodorus^ 
or the artifices of the Chaklseans, greatly disturb* 
^ his mind. Several circumstances that had 
happened during the time of his expedition into 
India, confirmed him in these scrupulous ideas. 
He had conversed with the Brachmsms, whoi fit^" 
$Ue4 the philosophy that Plato tiwghtj and whose 
contempt for the pomp and pleasures of th» pre« 
sent life was founded on the firm belief of a future^ 
better, aoidmore permanent state of existence* 
.The fortunate ambition of Alexander justly ap- 
peared to those learned eastern sages, rather as 
an object oi derision or pity, than of admiration^ 
When they looked at Alexander, they stamped 
on the ground with their feet. By this action 
they meant to indicate, that he who had filled the 
world Mrith the fame of his exploits, must soon be 
confined within a narrow space of ground, in the 
silent grave. This necesss^ and important 1qs« 



im bad gveat effect on the mind of the kmg* 
•The Bradimans were rebuked by the coartkn 
and flatterers of Alexander for inaidtmg, as they 
said) the son of Jupiter, who had the{)ower to re- 
ward or punish them ; but the sages replied by 
saying, ^ that all men were the sons of Jupiter ;" 
that they equally disdsuned the rewards, as they 
defied the punishmentsof the king; and that should 
Alexander take away their lives, he woukl thereby 
relieve them from the load of fraH mortality. . 
- One of the Brachmans, however, expressed a 
desire to accompany the king in his expedidon* 
Alexander treated him with great respect, and 
when Celanus (for that was the name of the sage) 
fell . sick in Per«a in his seventy-third year, the 
prince earnestly desired him not to anticipate his 
•fate by a voluntary death. But findmg him in- 
flexibly bent on his purpose, he alk>wed a pyre to 
be ccmstructed, and the Brachman was carried to 
it in a litter. Having embraced all present, he 
•refused to take leave of Alexander, saying, that 
^ he should again see him in Babylon." He 
then, in sight of the whole army, mounted the 
^yre. The musick struck up, and the soldiers 
raised a shout of war : while the Indian with a 
serene countenance expired amidst the flames, 
singing a hymn to the gods of his country. 

The words of a dying man were considered by 
the Greeks as prophetical. Those of Celanus 
sunk deep into the mind of Alexander, and the 
painful impression which they made, induced him 
to hasten his journey from a city in which many 

concurring circumstances forbade to re- 
^' ^' side. His life, however, was now drawing 

to a close : he indulged himself in that ban- 
queting and festivity to which, after the fadgues 



of war, he h^ beea extremely addicted. Ak 
excessive -abuse of wine put a period to his exist- 
ence in the thirty-third year of hi^ age^ and the 
thirteenth of his reign* 

In a scene of drunken debauchery, Ciitus, em^ 
boldened by wine, daringly insulted his prince^ 
vilified his noblest actions, and derided his pre- 
tensions to divinity. The king was also intoxK 
cated, and Clitus continuing his insolent conduct, 
Alexander in an unhappy moment, thrust a spear 
in(o the breast of his friend. He instantly, how- 
ever, repented of the action, and would have de^^ 
ttioyed himself with the same weapon, had he 
not been prevented by his attendants. 

Notwithstanding the splendour of his actions 
ai^ the greatness of his achievements, there ap- 
pears to be but little to admire, and still less to. 
imitate in the character of Alexander. TI16 
courage for which he weLs so much celebrated, is 
oiily a subohiinate virtue, depending chiefly ote 
constitutions and spirits. The fortunate issue 
that stttended his enterprbes was little more thati 
an- accidental advanti^e. Philip cultivated and 
produced that mairtial di^ipline, whicli distin- 
guished the troops of Alexander j but his intern- 
penuH^e, his cruelty, his vamty, his passion for 
useless conquests, were all his own. Hisf victories 
however served to crown the pyramid of Grecian 
glory ; and demonstrated to the world, to what 
u degree of excellence the arts of peace can jpro- 
mote those of war. In this picture, we view a 
tx>mbination of petty states, by the arts of re^ 
finement, becoming superior to the rest of the 
•%vorid, and leaving mankind an example of the 
inferiority of brutal force to the nobler advan- 
tages of inteliect. 
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CHAP. XX. 

-AffairB of Greece and Macedon^froin the Death qf 
Alexander the Great to the Battle qf Ifiaua. 

SOON after the death of Alexander, his friends 
were convened, and all the piincipal comman* 
dera of the army were summoned to an assembly. 
As soon as silence was obtained, Perdiccas gave 
orders that the chair of Alexander should be 
produced, on which he placed the insignia of 
royalty, together with the ring that Alexander 
had given him as an earnest of his friendship and 
esteem. Perdiccas then declared that it was in- 
dispensably requisite some person should be 
elected head of the government ; and that as Rox- 
ana was with child, if shp brought forth a son, 
he ought to be acknowledged the successor of 
his father, and the monarch of the Macedoniaa 
empire. This, however, was displeasing to the 
majority, who had begun to entertsdn an affection 
for AridsBus, the brotfier of Alexaifder, on acf* 
count of his mildness and moderation. They 
therefore arrayed him in the royal robes, buckled 
him with the armour of Alexander, and saluted 
him by the name of Philip, that he migl^t there- 
by be rendered more popular. He was, however, 
a man of weak intellects, not by nature, but by 
the practices of Olympias, who, by poisonous - 
draughts, had debilitated both hb constitution 
and his mind. 

Perdiccas strenuously, though secretly, op- 
posed the election of Aridaeus to the throne ; but 
finding that his influence in the general council 
Vol. IV. 2L 
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-was likely to be outweighed, he immediately saw 
the necessity of diiguising his veal sentiments) 
and therefore coincided with the rest. It was 
however decreed, that the sovereignty ^ould he 
divided between Aridsus, and the child to be 
bom of Roxana, provided it should prove a son* 
Perdiccas on every occasion endeavoured to in- 
sinuate himself into tiie favour of the newly 
Elected king, and contrived to procure the death 
of those who had been the means of raising hini 
to the throne. In order that he might secure 
to himself the affection of the. army, Philip was 
persuaded to marry Eurydice, the grand-daugh- 
ter of Philip, whose mother, tlirough his instiga- 
tion, had lost her life. 

This action was certainly calculated to ensure 
the warm and steady support of the soldiers^ aait 
appeared to continue the government of the em- 
pire in his family* It was tiecessary also that 
he should conciliate the friendship of Roxana, 
whose son was intended to share the sovereignty 
with him. By this time also she had been deli- 
vered of a boy, who was named' Alexander. B|tf- 
sine likewise, the daughter of Darius, whom U^e 
king had married at Suza, was with child* It 
was therefore resolved between Roxana and Per- 
diccas, that, lest another son should appear to 
dispute the throne with Alexander^ it was ne- 
cessary to conspire the death of Barsine* Ac-^ 
cordingiy she suffered soon after; and Parysa>- 
tis, the sister of Barsine, and widow of Hephes- 
tion, underwent l;he same fiite. By these ne&ri- 
ous proceedings, Perdiccas endeavoured to ob- 
tain and secure the &vour and esteem of Aridas- 
us and Roxana ; but whilst the Macedonian em- 
pire seemed to be under the dominion of . ^wa 



ftings^ It was in ei^t subject to tlus Budiority and 
gutdiance of one ruler only- No act, whether 
iegtslative or executive, was passed^ unless it 
originated from Penliccas. 

- The supremacy in affairs, which this ambi^ 
dous man had acquired, cHd not however satisfy 
him. His ^ews extended much farther than t6 
the possession of mere temporary honours, and 
he looked to the time when he should be saluted 
and reverenced as* monarch of the Macedonian 
empire* He determined to render the distmc- 
iion^ be had already obtained, as permanent as 
they were really great and substantial. It was 
necessary, therefore, to remove from the court 
all competitors, and to place them in such dis^ 
tant and separate situations, that they could not 
eclipse his glory, nor rival his power ; and to 
attain this purpose, it was requisite, that the 
several subordinate governments and great ofi&« 
ees of the empire, should be judiciously distribute 
ed* A council was theref(»e hdden, in which 
it waa resolved, that the following arrangements 
should be made in the name of the two kings. 
Antipater had the government of the European 
pr6vinces, as general of the army in that centi- 

- nent ; Craterus was vested with the title of pro- 
tector in that part ; and Peidiccas had the office, 
with the title of general of the household troops, 
in the room of Hephestion. Ptdemy, the scm of 
Lagus, had Egypt, Lybia, and that part of Ara- 
bia which borders upon Egypt. To Lysima- 
chus fell Thrace and the Chersonese ; Euxoenes 
hiEKi Paphlagoma and Gappadocia $ Antigonus 
had Phrygia the greaterf Lycia^ and Pam^ylia ; 
and Seleucua was appointed commander of the 
foyal cavalry* The station of Perdiccas mi^ht 
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seem the meanest and ntost ineoinidcmble ; b«t| 
ttMMigh it wanted the deoen^tiona of apicndouv* 
tHat deficiency was more tiian c^mpentated Iqr 
the power which it conferred* Perdiccaa was at 
fiA l^ttjF taproaccute Hie great puvposes of his 
ambition. The two kings were at his dtspoeal> 
and he was at the head of a truaty and well dis* 
cif^ned foody of soldiei^ while, on the other 
hind, his nrials were obliged to seek their ioft* 
tunes in distant parts of die wofld« 

Meanwhile, the Greek eolonles, whom tho 
conqueror of the east bad settled in upper Aiia» 
weary of continuing in that country, prepared to 
mtmn home* Having, therefore, united Uieir 
forces, amounting^ to upwards of twenty tfaon^ 
sand men, diey tookthdr departure for Europei 
without requesting' the permission of Perdiocfts* 
That genera], foreseeing the consequences of 
such an enterprise, at a time when every thing 
was in motion, and when the troops, and their 
officers, aspired at independence, dispatchicd 
Python to opposethem. On his arrival, he brought 
over by money three thousand Greeks, who trea« 
cherously deserted their- comrades during die 
engagement, and Python thereby obtained a 
complete victory* The vanqufeheid troops sur- 
rendered, on condition that their lives and liber- 
ties should be preserved* The Macedonitois, 
however, who had received dilSerent orders front 
P^rdiccas, inhumanly slaughtered them all witli^ 
out the least regard to the terms they had griACL 
ed them* 

The news of Alexander's death having reuh* 
ed Athens, ex!dted a conslderabte tumult in thai: 
city, and occasioned universal demonstrations of 
Toy. The people, who had reluctwtly, hut wh 



hntif) endttved the Ma6e4p9i«i SFab^t' imoie* 
^diattijr.pnpftred for war; and a depufcadaa wm- 
mmatiiT B6Bi toall th« •tttto* <^ Greecef in?itiiig' 
tbcm to jw in at^onfederac^ against Mafieddouu' 
DemaothoMi^ wiia amkist lib . miafortimea «i* 
ivifs-. attained :&!) atdent seal fer themtc^ciit'aiid 
^iegy of his .coiiiitrfy was at that tihie in exile at 
HAofgmau He however jeined himself with the. 
Atheman amhasstftors, and, aeconding their re<»: 
monstrances by^ tho irr^atible force of his e]o-» 
q^eace) Migaged Argosy Goriothi and the. other 
cities of Pek^nneauS) to. acoede to the leaguof. 
for. nstoring the liber^ of Gseece. The Athe* 
niana, struck with. a^niralioa at so gentxous ^and* 
diaintsrested an actioa^ .imihedii^etf '{taased a de**' 
ci?«0^ tet DencMitheaes should be reBaUed ivom 
baAishmeot: A gallef was therefore dispatch- 
e<l for- hiia at <£gina,. smd .when he entered the 
!PiFBtts> the maipstrates and, principal persona of 
the city went to meet this illustrious exile, and. 
reottved fafim with^lhe^gneatest demonstrationa of 
joy and affection* Demosthenca was seasiblf • 
affected iwith the. extraordinanr JKmours .thus ren* 
deved lum by iua countiy, and amidst the acda* 
mationa of the pei^ ii£ted up his.handa towands 
Heaven,, and gave thanka to the gods» 

Phocion and Ftoniosthenes, hoi^ever, were, aa 
usual, divided in opinion. The former bei^ 
asked when he would adnse the Athenians to 
iliakft'War, xeplied,>^ Whenev^ the.^. young men- 
obseiTe a strict discipline^ ,the rich contribute,, 
according to their abilities, towards the exigences 
of the ata|3a;.and-liie omtors no longer. rob Ae 
publick*'* The sentiments of Phocion were the 
iw^ pmdei|ty thflae.of Demosthenes the more 
glorious* . . 

3L3 



Leofttfaeees hmmg miaed a pemerbd 9tmj^ 
marcbed against Axx^poijer. That gcoend being 
ai^prised of the commfitions in Ginece, ^pmeii- 
ed oNuiirs to Letmatus in Phrygiai, aaad to .Cra- 
tcmis IB . Cilicia, to solicit assistancek Befinet 
hovey«r« the exfieoted reinibrcenients arfcisd} 
he directed his coarse into TheaBai^r^ at the hsad 
of oi^ tharteen thousaad Maoedonian infioitiyt 
and six humb^ horae* The Thessalittis* at 
fil^t) dedaired in favour of.AnlipBtep; but when 
tiwy saw the confederated Greeks advanci|ig» 
and perceived how greatly superioK they were 
m niimbers to the Maoedoniansf they jevc^t- 
ed to tiie hoadle amny. Antipater, however, 
was not diacoovaged by their defection, but ven- 
tured an engagement^ in wfaidi Ms foisora were 
defeated. Not daring to hazatd^anotlier battle, 
he retired to Lamia, a dty of Thessaly, whioh he 
caused to be fortified^ and prqiared to make an 
obstinato defence. 

. The Athenians and confbdesate tnoops ad^sanc- 
ed to attack the town, and assaulted it with 
great- bravery. The ^lemy, however^ resisting 
them., vigorously, they weve. obEged to convert 
the siege into a blockade, and to endeavouc.to re- 
duce the place by iEunine* The city soon became 
sensible- of the growing scarcity^ and the besieged 
began to be sexiou^y disposed to surrender, 
when Leosthenes, who hastened to the assistance 
of his workmen, whom the enemy had attacked, 
received a wound of which he died. This inci- 
dent greatly discouraged the Athenians* They 
did not, however, despair, nor = relinquish thehr 
system of conquest ; but chose Amphipilus their 
general, a man equally estecnied by thr troops 
i^r his valour and abilities* 
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• In the >iiiaan time^ liemitttss majnarchkig to 
> A»-affMli»6e of the MacedoDian^ besieged in La- 
nm, not with aay i«al;dc»%n of asasting Aoti- 
{Mtterv bat that hie might make himsctf mastlsr 
of liKKte. Qountries ; and arrived withui a Bmail 
diatance of the 4:kf , with twenty thonsamd feot 
ind two thousand five hundred hone» The anny 
of the enemy was somewhat more numeronsA 
An engagement ensued^ in which the Athenians 
were Tictoriott^ and Leonatus pernbed in, tiie 
, field, of bat^. Ovef^oyedwith thmr. successes^ 
and deapimng the feeble resistance of the Mace- 
doniansy many of the Grecian troofM returned 
hofnovta IxMMt of the tianmph they had obtained) 
and to congratulate their friends on the raiifal 
c^ axident freedom* When these agreeaMe ad- 
Vioes reached A&ens, Pfaodon, aj^rdbeimve of 
the conseqnences, esxiumed) ^^ When shall we 
cease to conquer ?" This rejoicing was, ho^¥ever, 
of short duration : Antipater having quitted the 
dty.theday after the battle, joined the rdnfcrce- 
inent fnun Cihcia, under (he command of Crat 
teras ; and a general engagement took place near 
the cky of Cranon, in Thessaly, in. which the 
confederated dreduisuffered a defeat. 
* After this . battle, a d^atadon was sent to 
Antifiatery requesting a general peace* That 
oommuider, however, rq^^ that he would 
twat separately wxdL the seveml states and cities 
of the confoderacy. The answer bdng received, 
thonegociotion was suspended ; and the Greeks, 
disbandittg their tuoops, returned home. In a 
" short time, therefore, every cky and every i^ate 
was under, the necessity of acceding to whatever 
tecmsAntipaStecthfiught fitto prc^iosei Athois 
was the only city that was eaccepted from the 



peae^ PlMGioii was sent at the ha«d of an «lii^ 
bassy to conciliate the firvbur of ABttfMitei>/«iiA 
to negociate vntb that geiieial a treaty.' of anutgr^ 
The terms, howenner, on which this fasourwas 
g;mited9 were equally sobvinsiTe of Atbeniais 
honour and power ; for it was detnmksd thafc 
Dmiosdienes md Hyperides AoM ht delirefeil 
up» This <Mitiivction thef undoubtedly tywed to 
their superior serrices^ performed in the caaseof 
their country. The democratiGal fonn.of go^ 
vemmentwasSo be abolished; the ancient mod^ 
of'taxes restored ; the obnoxious were to foi^nft < 
their municipal rights, and Athena was tO've* 
ceive a Macedonian ganiaon, and to defray the 
expenses of tile wnr* 

6ome of the Atlieniatts seemed satisfied witb 
these conditions^ and considered them as ieniens 
and moderate } but Xenocrstes thought others 
wise,' and said, ^ Th^ 9ace moderate for sbivea» 
but extren^ely seirere for &ee men*'' They were^ 
however, complied to rec^ve into Munychia a 
Macedonian garrison, commanded by MenyUus^ 
Q ^ a man of probity, andan intimate friend 
32S. ^' Phodon* To such-a humiliatmg con^ 
dition was Athens now reduced, whkeh 
had'formerly been the glory of the worid I Up*^ 
wards of twelve thou^joid Athenians were- disfimi-^ 
chised ; many of them, .finding their sitnatioik 
insupportaMe, weht into Thrace, and settled theie& 
Upon the arrimd of the messenger who 
brought the font accounts to' Athens of the <tis^ 
graceful treaty whidihad been conchided, De^ 
mosthenes fled to Celauria, a small islasid oppo» 
site to Troesene. Aftdpntca*^ informed that the 
orator had eluded his vengeiaice by flighty db« 



paldiedi Arduasf a- pi»fer» to aew lii«i« Hwr* 
m^*there£wviiuiUed.to the ialwid with a body ol* 
troops^ he spaivd bq paliw to persuade him to 
retym hoone) and assuved him that Antipater 
wooid treat hun with faiimaBity« Demo8thene»» 
howcnrer^ kaew Amipater loo well to expect aajr 
fiiitimrliom him.; mA to prevfexAy Iherefim^ the 
deatgos of the tymnt, he.8waJ]owed poi9on» and 
soon fcdl) dead at theioot of the attar^ wiiere he 
had taken saoctuary* 

Jn the iim& time^ Perdiccaa^ who had for* 
meriy mwried Nke% the daughter of Ant^iaf 
ten haiii^ ohtabied. the. eegeaoy of the whole 
MaeedoDiaaempirei became more exalted io hia 
thoughts, and was deairom of etpooaiiig QeoV 
patra)^' Waiater of thekte king* So near an 
aWance.with the famtty of Alexaixkr wouldi 
ho expected) aecttre to ^m the throne. , Autigo* 
nUa penetrated, the deaigns of Perdicca% and 
foresaw that the success c? the regent woidd be 
hia own dbBStniclbn ; he therefore passed over 
into Greece, and diadosed to Anti|)at<er the plaa 
which Peodiccasi had £Gatned for obtaining the 
•ovvreigaty* Ptolemy also, the goreiyior of 
EgjEpst, was aligned in iheir ii^erests and pr&> 
pavations w^^w made fotr £roatratiDg the projecta 
of the Tegent* 

Pt(domy pemonatrated with. Perdiccas on the 
inaqutdity of ttiQ wrangements which had be^i 
made in the empivev wd waa the first who dis- 
clahaed the pdvec of the tmtted moaarc^s, and 
jMwpared in the&ce of the world to act the part 
of an independeat aovereiga. . Removed at audi 
a distance ffiookthftaeat. of ^Temment^ he could 
atreagthsn. hia mcmyt and ^ataUiah hia dotfA' 
aioDf without interruption. Encouraged by these 



circumstaiices) he htotened to render kis posa^^ 
ftions stable and secure. Perdkcms^ who had 
yearly notice of these procee^gs, deliberated 
whether he should march into Egypt iii^th a 
powerful army, or first direct bis oouUBe towonis 
Macedonia, and engage Antipater and Craterus^ 
The preparations, however, which Ptolemy had 
made, seemed too alarming to admit of any de- 
lay; it was therefore^ resolved, . that Perdiccas 
should march against him, while Eumenes, with 
a numerous body of fiMt:es, guarded the Asiatick 
. provinces against Antipater and Craterus* 

After undergoing con^eralde &^gife, the re* 
fpent and his army passed die Egyptian tontier. 
Hostilitks immediatdy commenced, and;fte« 
quent and vigorous efforts were made by tiie 
royal troo^ against Ptolomy, but in vain. The 
forces of that general were uniformly victorious, 
and the soldiers of Perdiccas, dejected by thetv 
ill success, and exasperated by the haughty and 
overbearing deportment of dieir commander, 
inutinied, md slew him in his tent^ 

During these transaOkms, the odier partiee 
were not inactive: Antipater entered C&ia^ 
with an intention of assisting PtoHuny in Efypt ; 
and Cratenis was detached,, with the rerasonder 
of the forces, agai^^st Eumenes, who was the^ in 
Cappadocia. The reputation of Cratenis was 
so great among the Macedonians, that k was ex- 
pected when he appeared in the ^Id^ aM Uie 
national troops of the hostile army would im- 
mediately 'revolt and arrange themsdves imder 
the banners of their £Bivourite general* Eumenes 
was aware of this danger, and in.ovd^ to guaxd 
against such an accident, kept his arn^ ign(^ 
rant of the ^^niy< against whom they had^to 
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iMBtend, and posted the fereign troops opposite 
Uie Macedonian soldiers. By that cautious ma<^ 
Dagementy the fovoes under the command of 
Eumenes never knew agmnst whom they fought 
untii they beheld Craterus breathless on the field 
of battle* 

'■ By the death of Craterus, Philta^ the daugh- 
ter of Antipater, whom he had married, was left 
a widow. From a two-fold cause, therefore, 
Andpater must have been afflicted by the loss 
^ich he had sustained* He was not, however, 
doomed to moom long; a palliative was very 
soon broui^t him^ which was the hitdligence of 
tiie death of Perdiccas. In consequence of that 
important event, Antipater was soficited to j<nn 
the army hi Syria, in order to make new ar- 
rangements for the government of the empire. 
He therefofe hastened thither with all expedi- 
toi, tfnd. upon his arrival was unanimously 
dected protector of the kings. 

>As soon as he was invested w]th>this autho- 
rity, he made a new partition of the provinces, 
4n« which all those were excluded who had es- 
poMed Uie interests of Perdiccas and Eumenes. 
He also re-«8tahlii^ed others, whom the opposite 
fJKiMm had dispossessed; and in this division, 
Seleucaa, who had great authority from the com- 
mand of the cavalry, obtained the government 
e6 Babylon, and afterwanis became the most 
powerful of all Alexander's successors. Anti* 
pater having adjusted mattem in Asia, sent An^ 
tfgonus with an army against Eumenes, who was 
di^nnined in his purpose of waging war with 
the enemies of Perdiccas, because he considered 
them as inimical to the real interests of Mace- 
doiu Hia J aoQ Cassander was also appointed to 
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the command of a ceftsidenMe bodf t>f tuoipfti 
with secret itijoncdons to guard with a jealoitt 
eje the proceedings of Antigoous* He deputed 
not the valour and conduct of that general ; bat 
he prudently thought him too bold and enter* 
prising to be constantly awed by the irreaohile 
aiid tutly commands of a distant aiid distracted 
goyernment. Antipater then returned to* Ma^ 
cedon* 

Andgonus prepared to act with uacomman 
Vigour against Eumenes. He had every incen*' 
tive to dispatch t his temper was natundiy suited 
to action \ he was dissatisfied with the manner 
m which the great departments in the state were 
filled ; and bearing an enmity against Eumenes^ 
he had the sanction of authority for eniahii^ 
^ Q^ him at once. An engagement soon ioi* 
320* lowed, in which Eumenes, by the trea* 
chery of onfe of his soldiers^ was oom^ 
pletely defeated. This discomfiture) howevei'i 
occasioned one of the most ^ctrsordinary actions 
«f his life : he returned unpercelved to the field 
^ battle, burned the bodies of his slain compa* 
nions, and raised o?er their ashes a mound of 
earth; then dismissing the sick and wounded 
of his army, he retired with six hundred men ta 
the castle of Nora, a place of great strength on 
the frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaania, in 
which he sustained a siege of twelve moothst 
against the whole strength of Antigoiius's army,' 
and at length fi>rced it to retire. 

During these transactions in Asia, the Aibe* 
nians, dissatisfied with the Macedonian ganrison 
in their city, sent Denades to request Antipater 
that he would recal the troops from* Athena. 
The Athenians had first ai^Ued to 'PhoGio% 



whosfe influence with that general they knew to 
be great. But he declined to inteHere in the 
business, and only procured the restoration p 
the exiles to their homes and ancient" privi- 

^ leges* It is probable that he perceived it to be 
too late a period of their national existence for 
them to be able to guard themselves. Demades^ 
however, undertook the comnussion with plea- 
sure. The dignity and giory of their ancestors 
return^ to tlic minds of the Athenians, and they 
hoped that he would, at least, procure them the 
semblance of freedom. 

Demades, as we have formerly seen, had been 
the creature and ^vourite of Philip, and of his 
successors. He it was that drew up the decree 
of banishmenttigainst the eloquent, the patriotick, 
and ^sittterested Demosthenes. He was not 
destitute of abilities or eloquence; but h^ wanted 
probity and disinterestedness. Antipater said 
he had two friends at Athens :-—Phocion> who 
would never accept any reward for his services ; 
and Demades thdt never thought he received 
Plough. Whether the Macedonian governor had 
discontinued his largesses, or Demades consi- 
dered them as not sufficiently liberal, we know 
not ; certain i^ is, that he had formed a coiTes* 
pondence with Perdiccas, whom he invited to 
iassume the government of Greece and of Ma- 
cedon. A letter he had written to that com- 
mander was intercepted, in which were thiese 
words : " Come, and be the support of Macedon 
and Greece, which at present lean on an old 
rotten staff," meaning Antipater. This disco- 

' very had taken place immediately preceding his 
setting out to request the recal of the Macedo- 
nian ganison- His son, therefpre, who accom- 
VoL. IV- 2 M 
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panied him, was put to deaili in the sight of 
Demadesy after which he himself was imme(ti-. 
at^ly slaitt. Thus were the Greeks reduced to 
the necessity of imploring liberty with the ser- 
vility of slaves^ which they had hitherto de- 
manded with the noble confidence of an inde- 
pendent people ! 

, Antipater did not long survive the orator De- 
mades; and his death happened soon after his 
return from his AsiaUck expedition. He had un* 
dergone excessive fatigue, in keeping the Greeks 
under the subjection of Macedon, and in adjust- 
mg matters in Asia, which probably, conspired 
to accelerate his end* Ever active, mithful, spd 
zealous in the cause of his country, he suffered 
himself .to enjoy but little repose* The differ^r 
ences which subsisted in Macedon, and the in- 
struction of his countrymen in the arts of peac^^ 
had employed his attention after his arrival* 
His body had become enfeebled and emaciated} 
and the anxiety of his mind occasioned a violent 
and inveterate disease. Amidst this complicated 
distress, he acted as became his descent, and the 
excellence of his understanding. Finding his 
end approaching, he assembled his friends, and 
the friends of his country, and gave them in- 
structions relative to the course of conduct, which 
it was equally their duty and their interest tQ 
pursue. It was necessary to appoint a gover- 
nor over Macedon, and a regent of the empire. 
He knew the importance of those stations, andi 
was sensible that his own glory and r^>utati(»iy 
the interest of the state, and the preservation of 
the Macedonian empire, required a person to be 
nominated whose age, experience, and former 
services, would command authority and respect) 
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Under these impressitHis, therefore, he bequeath* 
ed to Polfperchon, the eldest of all Alexander's 
captains at that time in Europe, the two high 
offices of protector and governor of Macedon^ 
Thus did Antipater sacrifice the interest of his 
hmWy to that of the empire, and died full of 
years and of glory. 

Cassander, who was in Asia at the time of his 
Other's decease, apprehending in what a perit- 
ous situation Antipater*s death had left himself 
and the friends of the late, administration in 
Macedon, was resolved to attempt something 
for their safety. He revolved in his mind the 
character of Polyperchon, who was equally des- 
titute of wisdom, of resolution, and of probity ; 
and his ambition also prompted him to attempt 
the recovery of that command, of which he had 
been deprived by the will of his father j and he 
contrived a method for procuring himself satis* 
fcu;tion. Under" the pretence, therefore, of tak- 
ing the diversion of hunting, he engaged several 
of his friends to accompany him into the coun- 
try. When they were at some distance from 
court,- he assembled them together and disclosed 
his mind. He told them the only reason for 
bringing them to^that place was, that he might 
confer with them on matters of tlie greatest im- 
portance, and have the advantage of their opi- 
nifons* He alhided, he said, to the recent change 
in the government, and to the probable conse- 
quences that were likely to flow from it. He 
^en expatiated at som6 length on the dangers 
that threatened them, from the junction of inte- 
rests ^between Polyperchon and Olympias, who 
wias the implacable enemy of Antipater's friends^ 
and whom the protector had recalled from her' 
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retirement in Epirus, and had appointed her to 
superintend the rearing of Alexander, the 'son 
of Roxana. It is uncertain whether Cassander 
communicated to his friends at that time, the 
whole of his project, and of his intention of sup- 
planting the protector. His remonstrances, how- 
ever, produced the desired effect; and many 
avowed themselves his partisans, in whose con- 
fidence he "resolved to act independently and 
openiy. 

While Cassander was thus employed in form- 
ing projects for subverting the" government, Po- 
lyperchon was busied in securing his dominion 
in Greece. He had held a council of state, ii> 
which it was determined, that all the governors 
whom Antipater had appointed in the Grecian 
communities should be displaced, and that dc* 
mocracy should be every where re-established. 
An edict was therefore published, the introduc- 
tion and conclusion of which abounds with pro- 
testations, that the sole intent of the court, by 
the measure enjoined, was to restore liberty t» 
Greece. 

This edict, notwithstanding the gracious pur- 
pose for which Polyperchon pretended to publish 
it, did not meet with unanimous approbation* 
The main object of it was to break the power of 
the late governors ; but they were unwilling to 
submit to a decree which evidently tended to in- 
jure them. They hesitated for a while, and then 
applied to Cassander for relief. Athens being of 
more consequence to the Macedonian govern- 
ment than any other Grecian state, the eyes of 
all men were turned on Nicanor, governor of 
that city. It was obvious, that had Nicanor 
immediately complied with the injunctions of 
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the edict, most of the other cities and states in 
Greece would have followed his example : but 
he expressed a diffidence at first, relative to the 
authority of Polyperchon; and after he had 
received letters from Olympias on the subject, 
devised new schemes of procrastination, until he 
had sufficientlv reinforced his garrison at Muni- 
chia. Instead, therefore, of quitting the fort, 
according to the .injunction of the decree, he un- 
expectedly seized the Piraeus. 

The Athenians, intoxicated with the ideal li- 
berty which they now enjoyed, and provoked at 
the conduct of Nicanor, determined to rid them- 
selves of those that seemed to oppose the wishes 
of their deliverers. For that purpose they turned 
their fury upon the patriotick Phdcion, and some 
of the most distinguished citizens of Athens. 
These withdrew from the rage of the people, 
and threw themselves on the mercy of Alexan- 
der, the son of Polyperchon, who was entering 
Attica with a powerful army ; and by this time 
also the protector himself was at hand, with Phi- 
lip Aridaeus, and another large body of forces. 

Alexander, having heard Phocion and the 
other fugitives relate their account of the mat- 
ter, was convinced of their innocence, and of the 
injustice of the decree , and in consequence sent 
letters of recommendation with them to his fa- 
ther* They were accompanied by Dinarchus, a 
Corinthian, and an old and intimate friend of 
Polyperchon ; but scarcely were they arrived at 
the camp of the regent, when deputies came 
from Athens, accusing them of high treason. 
Polyperchon was at a loss for some time how he 
should act in this matter :» his son had precip:- . 
lately and imprudently pledged his faith to the 
2 M 2 
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exiles, but the interest of his cau9e would^ be 
considered, be best promoted by complying 
with the wishes of the Athenians. Always un- 
steady in his sentiments and sanguine in his 
measures, Polyperchon jio sooner conceived this 
idea than he gave orders tliat his old acquaint- 
ance Dinarchus dhould be first tortured, and then 
put to death ; while Phocion and his companions 
were bound and sent back in carts to Athens^ 
with this message, " That though he was con- 
vinced they had been traitors to their country, 
yet he left them to the judgment of the Athe- 
nians as a free people.'* 

Phocion demanded, " whether he was to be 
judged according to the accustomed form of 
law?" Being answered in the affirmative, he 
replied, " How can that be, since we are not 
allowed an impartial hearing 5" Perceiving by 
the clamour of the people that no '-defence was 
to be allowed them, he exclaimed, " With regard 
to myself, I acknowledge the crime of which I 
am accused, and cheerfully submit to the sen- 
tence of the laWf But consider, O Athenians ! 
what these men have done, that they should be 
involved in the same punishment with me." 
The people vehemently cried ,out, " They are 
your accomplices, .and therefore that is sufficient 
for condemning them." The decree was then 
read, and Phocion, Nicocles, Ahcudippus, Aga- 
moii, and Pythocles, were , sentenced to suffer 
death; and Demetrius, Phalereus, Callimedon, 
Charicles, and others, were condemned in their 
absence. Many persons moved, that Phocion 
should be tortured before he was put to death ; 
but the majority of the people considered that 
punishment as too severe. Whilst the votes we i*e 
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eoAecting, many placed garland^ on their headsy 
and demonstrated all the satisfaction that could 
have been fdt had the most powerful enemy of 
the publick suffered a defeat. An intimate friend 
took the opportunity of asking Phocion, as they 
were bearing him to execution, if he had any 
commands to his son. " Only," replied he very 
coolly, " that he forget the ill treatment which 
his father received from the Athenians." 

The resentment of his enemies was not allayed 
by the death of Phocion : a decree was passed, 
by which his body was banished the Athenian 
territories, and any person that should furnish 
fire for his funeral pile was subjected to a penal- 
ty. One Conc^ian took up the corpse, and car- 
ried it beyond Eleusina, where he borrowed fire 
of a Megarian woman, and burned it. A mat- 
ron of that state, who attended on the occasion, 
-raised a humble monument to perpetuate the 
•memory of the unfortunate orator. Having 
collected tlie ashes, she carried them home, and 
buried them under her hearth ; putting up the 
following prayer to her household gods : " To 
you, O ye deities ! guardians of this place, do I 
commit the precious remains of the most excel- 
lent Phocion. Protect them, I beseech you, from 
every insult, and deliver them one day to be de- 
posited in the sepulchre of his ancestors, when 
the Athenians shall have become wiser." 

A short time only intervened before the prayer 
of the pious matron was fulfilled. The Athe- 
nians, like all democracies, passed from one ex- 
treme to the other. They recollected the many 
services he had performed the state ; and there- 
fore decreed the victim of their rage a statue of 
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brass ; ordered his ashes to be brought back at 
the pubiick expense ; and passed an act^ that hU 
accusers should be put to death. Agonides, who 
was the ptincipal person in promoting the plot 
against Phocion, was seized and executed ; but 
Epicurus and Demophilus fied. Phocion 's son^ 
however, pursued and slew them. 

When we consider the integrity, the magnani- 
' mity, the sober and steady zeal for the welfare 
of his country, which Phocion uniformly dis- 
played, we must confess, that none of all his 
fellow-citizens were more truly patriotick. He 
mmed not to obtain the favour of the rich and 
great, and yet was frequently able to stem the 
popular tide. He was not to be intimidated by 
the threats and frowns of the people ; and some- 
times espoused the cause of the few, who stood 
high, but alone. Destitute of that enthusiasm 
which sometimes threatened to mislead his com- 
petitor Deinosthenes, Phocion equalled in probi- 
ty that illustrious orator. His opposition to the 
most popular men of his time has been the cause 
of his making so distinguished a figure in the 
state, and forms the most prominent feature in 
his character. It would be no difficult task to 
prove, that the motives on which he acted were 
honest, prudeitt, and commendable. The words 
which he made use of when Demosthenes endear> 
voured to excite the people to resist the power 
of Macedon, shows at once the greatness of .his 
wisdom, and the extensiveness of his knowledge 
with respect to the real condition of the neigh- 
bouring states at that time. ." Since," s«d he, - 
^^ the Athenians can no longer fill their wonted 
glorious station, let them aidopt counsels ade- 
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quate to their abilities) and endeavour to court 
that power, which they cannot provoke but to 
their ruin." 

He was the only Athenian that ever occasion- 
ally commanded the respect of the friends and 
enemies of his country. In a woixi he was a 
rational and a peaceable patriot. He wished in- 
deed to see the aggrandizement of his hative 
country ; but he was anxious that its grandeur 
should arise from those ingenious arts which are 
the consequence of national tranquility. 

While these things were transacting, Cassan- 
der, seeing no hopes of immediate success to his 
undertaking by the greatest effort of all the 
power he could then command in Eu- 
rope, judged it necessary to seek assist- \S: 
ance in some other quarter. He had en- 
deavoured to conciliate the affections of the Ma- 
cedonians, and to engage them warmly in his 
cause f Antigonus, he was sensible, would be 
ready to oppose any person that should possess 
the invidious office of protector of the kings ; 
and fo him, therefore, he determmed to make 
application for relief. It is to be numbered 
among the political errors of the new admini- 
stration in Macedon, that after openly attacking 
the friends and dependants of Antipater, and re- 
ceiving Olympias into a participation of the go- 
vernment^ Cassander should be suffered to with- 
draw himself into Asia^ where his representations 
and remonstrances might be productive of the 
xnost dangerous and baneful effects. Antigonus 
received Cassander with the greatest affability 
and kindness* He hated Polyperchon ; -and tq 
execute vengeance (m him he saw would be the 
•bortest and most sure road to the conquest of 
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AsUif which was now become the great ciject of 
his ambition. 

The forces which Cassander obtained of An« 
tigonus were not numerous, but to a man of his 
fertile and enterprising genius, any number c^ 
troops proved of considerable importance, and 
were capable of achieving great exploits. Whetf 
he had received reinforcements he sailed fop 
Athens, and entering the Piraeus with his small 
fleet, was' welcomed to Greece by Nicanor; 
With respect to the new government, he enter- 
tained sentiments congenial with those of Cas- 
sander ; he had been appointed governor of Mu- 
nichia by Antipater during his rege^ncy ; he wa» 
the first that dared openly and boldly to resist 
the edict of Polyperchon ; and on that account 
he had been exposed to many and great dangera«^ 
None, therefore, appeared more likely to second 
the ^^ews and designs of his visittrt* with greatei* 
i^ncerity. 

Polyperchon being informed of the arrival of 
Cassander, instantly resolved to blockade hui 
competitor in Athens, and to make a vigorotHI 
effort by sea and land, to terminate the war at 
once by the reduction of that city* For that pui»* 
pose, therefore, 'he assembled a numerous army^ 
and marched into Attica. This porti<Mi of Greectf 
was never remarkable for the fertility of its lands i 
and the numerous forces which Polyperchon had 
collected soon caused a scarcity of provisions in 
that country* This scarcity induced the protec-^ 
tor to alter the measures he had proposed, as h^ 
despaired of bringing the war to a speedy con-* 
chision. Leaving troops, therefore, under th€ 
command of his son Alexander, who had oidera 
to observe the motions of the enemy^and tokee|t^ 



them in awe, he tnarched with the rest of the 
army into Peloponnesus, where he khew his op- 
ponent had many friends* 

By this time Clytus had set sail with the fleet 
to meet that of Casssuider, which was under the 
conduct of Nicanor. A battle was fought in 
which this latter commander was defeated, and 
obliged to betake himself to flight. The fleet of 
Nicanor, however, being refitted, and reinforced 
by light-armed troops, sent over in barks by An- 
tigonus, he soon found himself in a condition to 
face the enemy again. Having, therefore, put 
to sea, he came up with the armament of Clytus, 
whilst at anchor at Byzantium, and obtained a 
complete victory. After the engagement, Cly* 
tus himself was killed by an insurrection of the 
soldiers of Lysimachus* 

In the mean time Polyperchon had entered 
Peloponnesus, and had recourse to his edict once 
more* He was determined that his commands 
should be obeyed, and ki case of refusal threat- 
ened to inflict the most severe pimishment. This 
decree was carried into execution in most of the 
Grecian communities, and discord, slaughter, 
and confusion, every where prevailed. Those 
who had borne any oflice under the administra- 
tion of Antipater were put to death, or at least 
driven into banishment. These tyrannical pro- 
ceedings of the protector excited the just odium 
•of the discerning part of the people. The Me- 
galopolitans were the most considerable body of 
men that had the prudence atid address to avoid 
these internal dissentions. The magistrates and 
people having consulted on this affair, unani- 
mously determined to retain their present form 
of government, and to remain, if possible, m 
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tranquillit7. This resolution was consid^ted by 
* the protector as treasonable : he declared that it 
was not only an open and avowed insult oii his 
authority, but a tacit acknowledgment that the 
Megalopolitans were the coadjutors and abettors 
of Cassander's rebellion, and, therdbre, de- 
nounced exemplary punishment agsdnst that 
people. The Megalopolitans fully understood 
the meaning of the protector, but they had taken 
their measures in time, and their counsels were 
not easily to be overturned. They withdrew 
their effects from the country, fortified their city, 
and, the number of fighting men amounting to 
fifteen thousand, determined to' make a despe» 
rate resistance against the enemy. 

Polyperchon made good his threats: he ap- 
peared before the city, accompanied by Philip 
Aridseus the king, with a very considerable ar- 
my and a number of elephants. His engineers 
were exceedingly active : before the besieged ex- 
pected that they had begtin to work, three towers, 
with ail the walls between them, were under- 
mined and fell to the ground. A breach being 
thus effected, Polyperchon led his army to the 
assault, which was vigorously supported on both 
sides; but the Megalopolitans finally repulsed 
the besiegers. 

- This repulse did not discourage Polyperchon 
from prosecuting his designs. He determined 
to renew* the attack, and to avail himself of the 
use of his elephants. When this was reported to 
the Megalopolitans, they were greatly distressed 
at the thoughts of being attacked by those ter- 
rible ianimals. They we're, however, soon re- 
lieved from their uneasiness on that account. It 
happened that a, person named Damides was 
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imMQg them, who had served under Alei^ander 
in his eastern expedition^ and. who undertook to 
fender the elephants perfectly useless to the be- 
siegersy and harmless to the besieged. The plan 
he makk use of was th]»— he caused long pieces 
of planks to be driven into the ground, into each 
of which he fixed several iron ^ikea : over the 
spikes Hie threw some rubbish, that die enemy 
might not perceive them: this was done all 
ateg the inside of the breach. The citizens 
were then drawn up, not in front, but in fiank, 
between the city and these machines, and at each, 
end of the breach. 

The besiegers were now ready to make the 
assault : they advanced in excellent order with 
the elephants in front. These animals, forced 
by their riders within the breach, stuck their feet 
on the qnkes, and were unable to proceed any 
fiuther. The citizens instantly perceived this, 
and gidled them and their riders with stones^ 
idarts, and other missile weapons. This occa- 
sioned a dreadful confusion. Many of the spikes 
had pierced the feet of the elephants so deep, 
that they were not only iik:apable of motion, but 
fell to the ground. Others were so enraged by 
the pain they experienced, that they became un- 
governable, turned upon their own men, and 
tit>d them under their feet. The Macedohian 
!army seeing this disaster, refuse d Jp proceed ; 
and Polyperchon, leaving a ccHiiiMflM^ hody of 
horse and foot to block up the Megalopolitans !n 
their jcity, was compeUed to retire in disgrace. 
About the same time also news equally dis* 
agreeable and dishonourable^ was brought to the 
protector, relative to the complete and Unexpect- 
ed defeat of the admiral Clytus. After such 
Vol. IV. 2 N 
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inepeated losa^ he Baw no prospect of acq»iril]ij^ 
mny toioor in Greece : the greatest part, there* 
fore^ of his army returned immediaitely to Jda* 
cedon* 

While these transactions were performing in 
Europe, Antigonus, who had been a|^inted 
to the government of the Phrygia greater, Lyca- 
onia, Pamphylia, and Lycia, reserved to mi^e 
himself master of all Asia* For that purpose he 
coUected an army of sixty thousand loot, ^kI 
nineteen thousand horsey together with many ele- 
phants. He made no -secret of his intenticHis^ 
but avowed his designs, and removed all the go* 
vemors of provinces whom he suspected to be 
hostile to his measures. He endeavoured to 
gain the interest of Eumenes, and sent asi able 
and confidential person to treat with that >. ge- 
neral in the castle of Aora, and to assure him 
that if he would become the friend and ally of 
Antigonus, he should have the most hoiaourable 
situation in his court. Eumenes at first appeared 
to receive these overtures in a favourable man- 
ner; but when they tendered to him an oath 
that he would be faithfiil to the interests of An- 
tigonus, he refused to make any such ^MXMOoise : 
Antigonus, therefore, became indignant at the 
conduct of Eumenes, and began to levy war on 
that general. 

Poiypea^on finding himself distressed by the 
treacherydpi^wer of Antigonus and o£ Cassan- 
der, not onfy allowed 01ympic» ,to take, up her 
abode in Macedon, but made her his chief con^ 
fidant, and in a little time virtually committed 
to her care the government of the . whole nation* 
She was a woman of a violent and revengefql 
temper of mind, but not destitute of disoeri»> 
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ment. The ckep and often fatal intrigues in 
wfakh she had been concerned, had. taught her 
the knowledge of mankkid. That knowledge 
was exerted on the occasion of which we are now 
speaking. Instead of nominating to the chief 
command in Asia one whose dissolute morals 
and licen^qs conduct promised fair to promote 
anf arbitrary scheme which the court might 
propose, she appointed or advised Polyperchon 
tft appoint Eumenes, who was the most loyal 
and steady friend that court had. Eumenes was, 
therefore, constituted commander in chief of the 
royal forces in Asia, and had a donation of five 
hundred talents awarded him for his recent ser- 
vices. 

When Eumenes received the letters which 
conferred on him the • supreme command in the 
east, he hastened to perform his duty, and to ac- 
quit himself with credit, but the rival with whom 
he had to contend was an active and enterprising 
comnoander. In the number of his soldiers, and 
also with regard to influence in the Asiatick pro* 
vinces, Eumenes was greatly inferior to Anti- 
gonus. The former, therefore, was under the 
necessity of employing all the resources of his 
inventive genius : he did so, and he might have 
finally proved victorious had he not been betray- 
ed by the perfidy of his friends. He considerably 
augmented his strength in a short spsbce of time, 
and by granting appointmentaMpd conferring 
honours, he gained the favour aST friendship of 
the most powerful officers in the opposite in- 
terest. The Argyraspide> a body of hardy 
Macedonian veterans, who, on account of their 
merit and bravery, had been presented by Alex- 
ander the Great with silver shiieldS} were, at first 
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^tremtif adverse to the ^jppoiiitnient^uid tiar*. 
measures of Eumenesu They received him-with 
ail the marks ; of deference, and respect whi^ 
tl^ey could possibly devise; butEamenes pei»: 
ceived that the civility of their conduct was oniy ' 
exteiior, .aad that they had no real t'eff^ard ocv 
esteem for him. On the contrary^ he '«&».> sen^j^ 
sible that they envied his authority^ aad^: thei^- 
fbre^ endeavoured to render their niaficei;iaef« « 
fectual) and to provide for his own safety and tte > 
prosperity of the empire. His /integrity and* ! 
address soon attached those scddiers toihis par^»b 

The method which he txxk to prevent the 8ii«i i 
pepor officers' ideas of precedency, and Hatar- ■ 
mutual jealousy of being supplanted in their 
commander^s &vour from disturtnng the peace 
of the army> was as follows* He informed them 
that in a dream he bad seen Alexander arrayed ^ 
in regal pomp, seated on his. throne, and giving' 
orders to his commanders as usual. He advised,, 
therefore, that a tent of state should be.erectedt 
in which a throne of gold with all the insig&a:. 
of royalty should be placed. Befoce this tluone 
an altar of the same metal should be liaised, oa; 
which each of the commanders were to offer; 8»« 
crifice, and then seating themselves indiscrimt-*^. 
nately, consist Uve publick safety. By this expe*. 
dient he appeased dissensions among the pow> 
erful, and inspired the soldiers in general with 
enthusiastick^ l^|p«ery* But the device to which 
Eumenes was thus obliged to have recourse ferv 
quelling the factions that existed, demonstrated 
the dangerous and precarious ground on which, 
the Macedonian commanders at that time stood.: 

Eumenes had not only to contend with Aoti« 
gonus, but with many of. tlie other govemora o£ 



IHOvioen, wluun al»bitioiis projects and diaaf* 
Ibctioii to the {xotectorship, rendered hostile td 
ha measures* For aboat three years, however^ 
thafc able and experienced general had evidently 
the advantage over all his adversaries, and his 
exertions iidd Ana in subjection to the Mac&-* 
dooian government* 

While Eumenes was thus vindicating by his 
^ma the honour and interests of the kings in the 
emit Cassander was gradually subverting their 
power in Europe. After Kicanor had defeated 
the armament under the command of Clytus, 
near Byzantium, he again resumed the govern^ 
ment of Munichia* Cassander, sensible of the 
services which Nicanor had rendered to hi!i 
caase^ showed him the greatest attention and 
respect Thef were upon the most friendly 
terms,^ when some person acquainted Cassander 
that the governor had a design to make himself 
sovereign of Attica* It happened also that 
Nicanor had reluctantly comphed with admitting 
Casaander's troops into some of his forts ; a cir- 
cumstaoce, which being united with that report, 
awakened suspicion, which is nearly allied to 
revere* In order to have Nicanor destroyed, 
Cassander posted some of his men in an emptf 
house, and requested the governor to meet him 
there,' under. i»«tence of consulting about mat- 
ters of importance. Nicanor accordingly' ap- 
peared,* and when he entered the house was at- 
tacked and murdered by the assassins. 

This sanguinary measure roused the indigna- 
tion of Kicanor's friends $ but when they consi- 
dered that Cassander was already in possession 
of the greater part of the city, and that Poly- 
perchoft wouk) not be able to grant them much 
2N2 



^ssi^tatK^e, in case they attempted a reToTutfon^ 
they judged it most proper to stifle their resent- 
ment, and to submit quietly to their fate. The 
engaging manners of Cassander contributed not 
ti littte to reconcile the Athenians to his govern*- 
inent^ His condescension and generosity, how- 
ever, bespoke the crafty and submissive politiciailV 
rather th^n the successful prince/ 

Among the firsrt: acta of his power he appointed 
Demetrtos Phalerens to be governor of Athene 
This man was a person of quality, a descendant 
of Conon, and ix>ssessed of extensive property ^ 
but neither his birth nor his f(Mtiuie was equal 
• to his virt!ies. He had studied under the philo^- 
sopher Theophrastus, and from him derived 
practical as well as theoretical knowledge* Hfe 
was himself at once a philosoj^er, an oratotS 
and a man of exemplary morals. Phocion and 
Demosthenes had been his teachers in rirtuc 
and eloquence. The knowledge he had gained 
whilst a disciple of Theophrastus, enabled him to 
comprehend and encdorage the pui*suits of i. 
fiterary and ingenious people ; and his eloquence 
and upright conduct tended to check and con- 
trol the dissolute manners and licentiousness of 
the Athenians. Cicero also speaks very favour- 
ably of his oratory. 

The moderation and mildness which he dis- 
played towards the governed, procured him the 
esteem, and in some instances the 'aflfectfon, of 
the people. ' They were soon induced to repose 
the greatest confidence in his wisdom and inte- 
grity, and that confidence he did not betray. 
That power which he might easily have con-, 
verted into tyranny, he employed in prbriioting 
the wealth and grandeur of the Athenians^ He 
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mcreased their publick revenues ; adorned the 
city with many stately and magnificent struct 
ty^es, and restcMred such as were likely to fall 
through the injuries of time. In every other 
fespect also he exhibited such indisputable marks 

I of affection and regard for the people over whom 

a he presided, that they bestowed on him very 

I considerable honours. 

[ The losses and disgrace which the arms of 

Polyperchon had recently suffered, made thie ' 
protector soisible that he had no chance to retirni 
the sovereignty of Greece. He was obliged, 
thereft>re, to content himself with the direction 
tsf Macedon. Attica was beyond the reach of 
his power, and the ill success with which his at- 
tempts upon the city of the Megalopofitans had 
ijeen attended^ had insinred all Greece with con- 
tempt of his authority. Under such circum- 
stances ambidon would have been fbtile and 
ridiculous ; but he was destined to a still severer 
lot. 

Olympias, as we have before seen, had been 

f imprudently recalled by Polyperchon, to take 

r charge of the infant son of Roxana, and t^ 

sanction by her presence the new administration 

^^ t)f Macedon. Previously to her quitting Epirus, 

she had written to Eumenes in Asia, desiring his 
advice, whether she should remain in her present 
situation, or return into Macedonia. Eumenes, 
who always had the welfare of the state near to 
his heart, informed her that he considered it as 
most prudent to remain in Epirus until the 
war shoiild be terminated. He advised her not 
to be too precipitate in her resolutions, but that, 
in case she did return to Macedon, she should 
forget the injuries which bad been f<»ineriy done 



h^f and end^aTour to conciliate ibi$ affeetioiia 
and e»teem of the people* Tbe sequel oS h^ 
atfiy will prove how little sherc^aided tlv« 
prudent and friendly admonition of Euijcienes. 

She set out from £pirus» and arrived in Mar . 
cedon very soon after. When hec prea^ftoce waa 
annpuncedy great consternation and dismay seiz? 
ed the minds of the people, and even those who 
had been in habits of friendship and intimacy 
with the exiled queen, dreaded the effects of ber 
res^tment* The friends of Antipater, how- 
ever, by whose influence she had bcNsn banisliedi 
Macedon, had still greater reason to fear tbe 
cpnsequences of her return ; but above all, Philip 
Aridseus and his queen. Aridsus was the sor 
of Philip by a cqnculxiae, and on that accounl 
.had from his infancy been subjected to the har 
tred and aversion of Olympias*. The fveakness 
of his intellects, and the debility of his constitu^- 
tion, were said to have been occasuoned by the 
destructive potions which the queen obliged him 
to take* Perdiccaa beg«ft his regency with ihe 
murder of Cynane, the wife of Amyntas, aad 
mother of Aridseu&'s qaeen« This crime wa^ 
perpetrated at the instigation of Olympiask Ale:c- 
ander, previous to his setting out on hts eastern 
expedition, had«lso been advised by his mother 
to cause Amyntas to be murdenod,. that, he 
might leave few in Macedon, who during his 
absence should aspire at the sovereignty; and 
this ne&riptts counsel was too iuthfuUy fol- 
lowed. . 

It. was not, therefore^ to be supposed that 
eith^. Philip or Eurydice his wife, could U^ok 
upon her with complaisance. They, in fact, were 
sennble ith§t they had eveff thing -to fear from 



ber'sssnahiing any power ; and Euridice, whof 
had more discernment tiian lier husband, rightty 
conceived that Olympias would never be at rest 
' until she had deprived Aridsus of the regal tkle • 
and of his life. Under these ideas she be^an to 
leVf an arm79 and requested all who rei^pected 
the^* brother of Alexander, their late royal mas- 
ter or bis queen, or who revered the virtues and 
memory of Anttpater, to unite in the defence 
of ^Hi^ rights and liberties of their country^ She 
then wrote to CassandeYr beseeching him to*' 
haketi to her assistance^ and required Polyper-: 
ch0if to meddle no morein.theadministraticMH 
but to deliver up all to Cassander, to whom the 
king had deemed it expedient to delegate the 
reg«iey of thie empire* The Macedonians rear 
dily armed themselves in defence of Eurydice 
and'b^ husband, and in a short time the qtleen 
had > collected a force more than sufficient to 
screen her hu^mnd and herself from any vuk ' 
If nee which might he offered to their persons. 

These hasty proceedings, of Eurydice gave her 
enennes sirfBident pretext for levying an armed 
force to oppose her measures. Olympian who? 
wa» ever jesdous and watchful, had cai«fiilly obn 
served the recent actions of Eurydice^ and per« • 
ceived diwD it was necesaary she sheold be on her 
guard against the desigoa of the queen* Her • 
brother had sent alxxty )of £pirots4o escort her. > 
from his kingdom. These she added to some • 
Macedonian droops, whom her interest and power 
induced to follow her fortunes ; and straghtway i 
mardied her fcrces to join the tfnnyof Foly« 
perchon, which was retuming &om the imforw i ^ 
lunate expedidon faito Peloponiiew^ Having? 
fi^rniedajiinc^oiH the.irh^umted^^arinyitiove^ * 
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to attack the troops of Euiydke, who, animated 
by the cruel treatment her family had received, 
boldly led forth her forces to oppose the enemy. 
It was not the intention of Eurydice to haaeard 
a battle before the arrival of Cassander ; but her 
too precipitate conduct in raising forces had 
roused the apprehensions of her adversaries ; and 
their motions being thus quickened, it was im- 
possible to defer fighting until Cassander should 
be able to march an army to the assistance of the 
king and his illustrious cmisort. The two con- 
tending parties therefore drew up their forces in 
order of battle ; but the appearance of Olymptas 
at the head of her troops, immediately terminated 
the dispute* When the two armies approached 
each other, the soldiers that should have fought 
for Eurycfice, struck with the awful mien of 
Olympias, who appeared to possess all the dig- 
nity and mi^esty of the relick of Hiilip, and Che 
mother of Alexander the Great, instantly de-^ 
serted their standard, and arranged themselve9 
nndei* the banners of the enemy. 

By this event Olympias, had she adhered to 
the advice of Eumenes, might have settled all 
^ings amicably and honourably; but her pas- 
sions, whidk were strong and unrelenting, sway- 
ed her with ungovernable fury. By the defec- 
tion of the troops, Philip and Eurydice fell into 
her hands; and she immediatley proceeded to 
infiict a severe and unmerited punishment on the 
unhappy captives, who were soon after put to 
death* 

Cassander having received intelligence of what 
was going on, hastened into Macedonia. When 
he anived at the straits of Thermopylae, he found 
tiie Thessaliass in armaready to oppoBi^ \m $&&« 
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Age ; but expedition being his main object, he 
studied how to avoid delay. Collecting there- 
fore all the ships which he could procure in the 
neighbourhood, he embarked his troops, and 
transported them safely into Thessaly. They 
leached Macedon before Polyperchon and 
Olympias were apprized of his approach* Cas* 
Sander formed his army into two divisions, one 
of which was under the command of Callas, and 
he himself took the lead of the ottber. Callas had 
orders to engage the ti^Dops of Polyperchon, who 
was now separated from those of Olympias; 
while Cassander pursued the army of that vin- 
dictive woman* After all the cruelties of which 
•she had been guilty, she confided in the affection - 
of the Macedonians : she had formerly triumphed 
by the majesty of her appearance, and she hoped 
to do it again, when she had proved to them the 
^dangers and the hatxlships she vfas' willing to 
undergo, in* order to guard and strengthen the 
administration of her country. She had many 
followers, but they resembled a court rather 
than an army. She went to the principal cities, 
in company with her daughter Roxana; hter 
grandson Alexander, her niece Deidamia, Thes- 
salonica, the sister of Alexander, and many other 
persons of high birth and interest. WiUi this nu- 
merous retinue, she was at length under the ne- 
cessity of retiring to Pydna, a sea-port and well 
fortified, town* 

Cassander immediately invested the city by 
land, while his fleet blocked up the entrance of 
the harbour. The be»eged soon began to be 
in want of provisions, but encouraged by the pre- 
sence of many persons of distinction, they obsti- 
nately defended the ptece. 01ym(das aJso.ex- 
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pected that her brother JEaddas would a^nd sues 
-cours from £t>iras to her asaistance ; which pior- 
ed to be the case. C^sander, therefore^ know* 
Ing that the artny of that prince was in motion, 

^ detached part of his troops to block up the pasr 
sages into Epirus. This was done so con^ple^lf, 
that the army of iElacidas was reduced to great 
difficulties^ and not only despaired of the success 
of the expedition, but of their own safety. Under 
th^se circumstances the troops mutmied^.and de- 
'posing .£acidaS) submitted to Cassander. The 
only person on whom Olympias now relied lor 
•relief, was Polyperchon ; but the detachment 
under Callas emf^oyed his attention somudi, 
that he was unable to afford her any assistanoe. 
Gidlas had been at pauis to represent to the army 
of Polyperchon, the cruelties and enomiitiea of 
Which the administration had been guilty $ and 
he had thereby so Effectually alienated the minds 
of the soldt«!«, that Polyperchon was scarceiy 
able to defend himself. 

• The condition of the besieged was now become 
truly deplorable. The royal family fed <m the 

' fiesh of horses, the soldiers on their dead compa- 
nions, and the dephants on saw-dust. Numbers 

-were induced by the miseries which prevailed in 
the city, to desert to Cassander, who , received 
with lenity all that had not been concerned 
in the late murders. Olympias again turned her 
thoughts towards Polyperchon. She wrote him 

' a letter, requesting that he would send a bark of 
fi%oars to convey her away by night. Cas- 
saivder, however, Imvtog seized the messenger, 
disappointed the design. Olympias, not finding 
the vessel at the time she expected, gave up all 
hopes, and, without waiting any longer, surren* 
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diHbilicr«elP ^Hd iier lartnfT to Casaander. T]iit ~ 
vmntfltetstMoi^ad the &te>of aU Macedoa. PeUa^ 
tinr ca^njtabiiioon after submitted to the ccm* 
iqtueror* Ai^atonits^ who th«n commanded a body 
«»i.tRj(ipa'«tL^iii(>l»poIie>:at, the. repeat of Olyin* 
piaa yielded that city to Cassander. 
. Whin Gt)n»^iiui submitted to Cassaoder^ she 
mkpakiM^ for h6f.li&:. hut the kiodired of those 
siHaDte deatha tte haA ^N:caakMied» inusted that 
sfae siuiuhi aiifibr* She^ wa« thecefore Reused 
hafbre the- assembly of the Macodomans, and 
without beiii^ hoard in her fkfeiice, condenmed 
IX^ die* Caflaander advised bar to make h^ 
eaca^; to j^Hiens^ asd. afii^^d her a ship for 
lAat^ pnrpoie ; 4out Olym^^isA xelbsed to fly, and 
idaakHttd^ th«t«she waa ciettdy to answer before the 
SiaaadoMMiis &r wbite«er ahe had done. Ca»- 
mmd^Ti however^ was iOBwtUing to abide the 
«niie:of sualx a tfial as ahedemanded. H«thel«« 
; Ibrb seat^ a- band of soldiers to put her to death. 
When they came into the pnaent they were stFi»:k 
iwitk'awe,- and refiiaed4o ^execute the orders th^ 
«iiad leceired f but the relations of those who Jwd 
isileii aaeiifices to her Mcnieity> seized *heri and 
^euth^f^thvoaJU 

- Imiaediatoiy after the decease of 01ympi|is> 
-Roseaiia and hervsoa Aiexaoder were sent to 
nf^mphlpolis^ where they were made' prtsoners : 
^odA ofders.were given that they should be treat- 
^ oniy as ftfivate persona* HeoculeS) the son of 
> Alexandcar by BarsinC) the cmly remaining branch 
«f the loyai lamilyr was murdered by Poiyperw 
xkfsan^ at the -iaatigatioB of Cassa^der^ about 
tw0 years affc^:^ Eight years had- not elapsed 
vtnee the deatili of Akxaoder^ and not a single 
bhuach of his house remained to enjoy a po^ioa 
Vol. IV. 2 O 
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of tiMit empire, whkli Plii»p«Mitht8 «»rliaML ic- 
<^redr at the expense of so mucii bloody dsmgawj 
and treachery. Such to the voyaA iumiy oi> Mt^ 
cedon were the efibets of tkut ambient "whio^ 
4mu1 lighted the tolvh of war over fjuvopey Ama^ 
and Africa. 

Wlaie Cassander wa» settiiiii^'^e afliers of 
Macedoily Polfpoiehon, and his son Ataaandeiv' 
liere iBtriguing with the ^lemieB of AntipoteHa 
^Hnily in Greece, and sowing the seeds of fetafe. 
dlvaen^oa in that country, it « utas^ iiecessaiy 
that Cassander should endeavaurto consult t!tt 
interestsof Greece, as well ad of Macodon. He 
therefine determoied to auich Bnarmy into that 
Gonntry, that he might :expel his enennea from: 
thence. He d»ected faia course into ThessaijB^ 
but foi^ the Pjls shut bf the .£4xiian% hur 
apowed and' inveterate enemies* : Cassaadsrir 
howi^irerv Ibrced the pass^ and comtng down into 
IMoti% proceeded to the ratns of Thebes. The 
a^t of these rains, it is natural to imagine, weidl 
kiad htm into a variety of refledions: it wonid 
i^mind him of the ancientpower and apiemiour 
of that city ; «ndof the renown asd^Hte oitbat^ 
man and his bmiy by whom it had been laasdir' 
These thoughts led lum to the project <^nebuild^ 
ing.the city, and of recaiyng its proscribed in« 
hid^tiaits, who were soafetered throughout every 
part of Greece. Having, therefore, requestedl 
the assistance of the rest of the Bvotiana, the 
walls of the city were soon finished aad^ie prk»- 
cipalatneets rebuilt. The Thefasas then sent io 
racal aU their exiled countrymeo ; and their ci^ 
which had been raaed by the Macedoni«ns, above 
twenty yeaas before, was now rebuHt by the same 



iCioitaiir 'fabtiAp elceciilQd this deiign, pro- 
csedod imo Pdoponnnstts, and partly by force 
partly byireatyy guned all the principal cities 
over to his canaet and then letitniedto Macedon. 

While Cassaoder was thus etnf^ymg his 
efforts to establish himself on the throne of Mar 
cedonia, Antigenas urns ooneerdag measures to 
nd .himself of Eumenes. After being defeated 
1^ that general in most of the engagements that 
)»d takoi pkce during several campaigns, An* 

tigonuardetermined to make one desperate . 
^'^* and if possiUe dednve cffcHt. He re<' 
^ solved to attack £unienes in his winter 
quarters, when his troopa wtire dispersed ail oret 
tbe eountry . The battle was fimght near Uie 
sea^and Eumenes having Uie superiority in aw 
iMitry, effectual rooted the phalanx of Anti^ 
gunus; but the encnny's horse had the advantage 
Hvough the trcaeh^ of IVnieestus, coremaifta* 
of the cavalry, who had secretly gone over tothe 
Interests of Antigonus. By the perfidious coff* 
duct of.Pauc88tu% therefote^the infontry was left 
to coobat atone* Antigonus perceiving that 
the engag e ment had nased a dust in^the air 
wineled round the amvp of - Bdinenes, and pos-^ 
sesaed himself of the baggage. This contrivaned 
was of more advantage ta him than a vittorf^ 
Gonid have been* The scMers of Eumeties^ re* 
tumii^ into their oamp, and being informed of 
the loss of their baggage, women, and cldldren, 
became mulinotts. 

In tluasituatian of the army, Teotamns, wha* 
commandeda battafion of the teoops called the 
silvi^9hieki% and who had long'indined to Am 
ttgoaus^took this oi^iMt«nity<if sending ^a Una- 
general, and demanded the booty he had kcelf 
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laken. AnHgonus replied^ tbat iie ivuuld *¥^- 
lin^ly restore the troo^ thetr ba^;fra|fe and tfB 
their pioperCy, prarided tlieif ^Mr«^ doliver up 
Eumenes, who was not a M&ceidotiiaii'b)^ bMkif 
«Bd who had beeo declarad am^mfmyto ^ pi\h- 
lic)c« The greater part of the army a^ed to ^Ho 
fM^posal of AfidgoiMi»; and amoii^ the 4mt 
were the' Af^ynsgHdx^ or idlrer-fthields« Bo- 
meties waa s«zed and hn hands bound behind 
him. The troops then prepared- 1» deliver' hisiL 
Soto the hands dT Antigonus. EulnanoB besought 
them to listeT^ to "i^at he was about to s«f^ 
whieh being compiisd with, KrunfolcM.to them 
the dangerous ccmseciiieneeatliart: would resalt tti 
the state, irom rqndertslg Aiitigonns' absolntB ; 
and reproached ^tm wklt.'tie'cnwltf and'^jaa^ 
tl^e of thetr procesdii%ft»,. He^ entreated^, tittfe 
they would pat him to death, and theneby Teiieo& 
him from the disgrace of 8uffimtig<^by the haiahr 
af a cruel and tnveterafte enemy ;* but he. enttiecit-i 
ed in vain. He Was condueted tOt the eani|»^ 
AntigonuS) who kept him a few days kx^ canSta^ 
ment, and then commanded him.feobe\exieciBted^' 
• The hkjte si^^ial s^ocess of An^emis,. openod 
a wide field for ambition, and he agaui iainmtd 
the design of making himself master of; ail )AsHi« 
Many of the commaadessf who iateiy 't)[iiposed 
him, after the prosperous event of. ^us kMitf 
hastened to make their submkskm^ And tb^roffier 
their aid and support in bi$*iaaKl^taking« , M& 
readily accepted their acknowfex)gment& of hta 
aiiperionty, but was bacdtwardrin aMuriiig^them 
of his protection. It) ts^nth It waa^ not hi^iateneit) 
and therefore, not his .design to pnatect theAu 
The theatre on Wjiftieh. het^en .appQtoed,><»Bb^^ 
live ds it was> s^pc^arod toolimitod^ande^ibite^ 



too jRmf iiCtbrii for any one of them to become 
ilkistnottt; atidtbet^t^kcdetonBinedtolenen 
th^ numbeit. He sabrificed several of tlve in« 
ftrior 'gt>«emQrS' U> hi» simfayitionf U)d had fiot 
Seteiicii»«tili;stood ia the way 9 liis probab]&4hat 
hia reaeatmeiit and susfiicionA would hav<rt>^ii 

. Seldteicus had. beiii S4)^nted by Antipatc^ go^ 
venvor of Birig»yloii. He wa» an able* and ah en* 
terpri^g commander ; aad had performed many 
signal 8erviee» to Antigonus^ who nevertheless, 
draianded an account of therevenues^ his pro- 
vince^ which plainly discovered, that he con- 
sidered ham as a dependant* Seleucm waa as- 
tomshed at this request, and replied that he did 
not idonftider he was any more obliged to give an 
account, than Aatigonus had to demand - it ; 
since ^ provhuce of Babylon was conferred on 
hkn by the Macedonians, as the i*eward of his 
services^ Atitigonus persisted in his right to 
have sa^faotkm, .and began to* threaten. Seleu« 
cus, therefore, considering the great power of his 
aiemy, and Hie little prospect there was^ that he 
should be -able to resist him^ with the privacy 
and -asMstanee of some of his^ officers, ^ot toge* 
ther a body of fifty horse, and qait^n^ Babylon 
in thenight, fied into Egypt* 
' That &iey might be secure in ibeit possession^ 
Ptolemy, Lysimachtis, Cassander, and Seleifcus, 
enfeored into a oonfederaey, whereby they were 
bound to maintain the rights of each o^erw An- 
tiigoniift being inf(Mrmed c? this agreement, deter* 
8»ned to proceed immediately to hostilltte% and 
to obtian, ^possible, the pro^nces of Syria- and 
Fhrt^nieia, wliieh were at that timein th(^ posses*- 
tnm of Ft^emyf A^seordmgl)? he ii^t:hed an 
20 2 
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army with the greatest texpedkioiH and bdbre Ae- 1 
ensmy were aware» moat oC ttioae pfKwmcea bad-^ 
8id>mitted ta.him* Finding thatJie .eoiddi oot 
carry on a war against so many great .kiKl 4x>w* C 
erful princes, with any pvrosf^t of sQcoea% unless - 
he could {micure a fleet, whiph might €o-<^ifi;»t^ . 
with his land-forces, he ordered vast quantities .of 
wood to he cut down upon mount Liban^Sf. and 
in other parts of his dominioj^ and befoee the. 
end of the year he was ready to put to sea with > 
five hundred sail. His first expedition was diuect^ .'^^ 
ed agaiast Tyre, which} after a siege of Ibue 
months, opened its gates to him. 

But wheii Antigomis was infi^tned, thiii while 
he was.thus employed in Phcenicia, Ca^saadejp had 
led.his forces U^wQrds the coasts of Asia minort 
and had' made himself master, of. sev^iai .pro., , 
vinces, he marched an army to oppoc^ him* In 
a $h(Ht time, .he encamped in the neighhoii^hcidd 
of.Cassiimler; but that commander,, sen^hle of 
tlie inferiority of his troops, in point of i^umbecsy 
declined an engagement. 

X)uring the time of the.expedltiQn of An^go- 
nus into Asia minor, .Ptdemy entered Syrukinth 
a numieroiis larmy ; tmt he had sdy^figoii np Wt 
ther tti^ Gaza» wh^ Den^trius, who had been 
left to command the tnx^ in, tho^e psuts, dius . 
ing the absence of his father, offered him battk« 
Ptolemy did not decline the engagement, h^t au 
tack/ed and defeated the army of the en^HB.y« 
Dem^tnus finding it impossible to resi^ the yic- 
torioiis forces, abandpQ^d Phoenicia» PM^stinef 
and ^yp^ W the conquiepor. Ptolemy, flush^ 
with his auccess, dispatched Cilles, one of his ge- 
ntefails, iirith a very considemble army, to expel 
JJeijietrius from upper Syria*, wh«e. foe>:wijh t||(^ -, 



ireniidiM of hb ferces^ still coiiliiiiiied. Deiiie« 
trkOf kavtng received iateltigeiiee^ that CHles irik ' 
i&iut:|iiiiig i^ainst Irnn, determined to fitttupoti 
him unawares ; andiie executed his -design with 
ftudi cideritf > that he totally defeated the enemy^ 
and took seren thousand prisoners, in the number 
of whom was Cflles himself. When Ahttgohus^ 
who was at that time in Phrygia, received the 
news of this Tictory, he joined his troops to those 
of Ms son, and oUiging Ptolemy to retiine into 
Egypty the iNt>vfaces of Syria, Phoenicia, and 
Judea, again becune 8i:4>J€<^ ^ their former mas^ 
ter. 

,The defeat of Derndtrius, at Gaza, enabled 
Ptolemy to assist Seleucus in hia claims on Baby* 
Ion* Accordingly Seleucus was furnished with 
It sf^all body of troops, With Vhich he marched 
to- attempt the recovery of his kingdom. The 
army he commanded did .not amount to more 
than thirteen hundred men, and he he^ to con- 
duet thditi through that extensive territory which 
lies between Phoenicia and Babylon, many districts 
of which were peopM with men in the interests 
of Antigonus ; but he accomplished his purpose, 
and was restored to a command to which his 
aUlities and virtues justiy entitled him. The 
attachment of his people, together with the vi<* 
gour of his own mind, secured to him the pro« 
vinte of Babylon tuad some neighbouring states. 

Antigonus and Demetrius were now become 
the enemies of the whole Macedonian govern* 
ment. In Europe the dismemberment of the 
empire was dreaded ; and in Asia and Africa, 
they expected a-soveretgn that should be arbitrary 
«aA despotick* All became alarmed, and were 
rea^ to listen to ^any proposals, which might 
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fi^m to afibrd them some relief A genetal cofi^ 
federacr "v^as therefore formed ^i^iiftt Atttl|BO* 
nus and Deinetrkis ; . but di^ actintf and t«m^ 
iM>urce5 of these men appeared kiexhawsttblei : - 1& 
Oretece the iEtbliatis and Eplrofts, excited and 
iBuppoited by them^ ha4 taken the fidd^agai&flt 
CassaONier. Ptolemy had carried hid' fu«ns: into 
Asia minor, and sent h» ileets tSo irednice the 
£gean islands that leagued with Amt^nnii m 
both these objects Antigonus \yas dbli'ged to at* 
tend; whilst^ on the other hand, Lysimachus and 
Cassander attacked the. provtnoes on die bat^ 
of the Hellespont and fiosphonis. There alac^ 
It was necessary for Afitigoniis arid Efemetrius 
to send forces: in short, they were hed^t wtt^ 
fot^ on« every hand, but they, nevertheiess, main* 
tained their cause' with astoni^ing" vigour ttkt 
•success. ^ 

B. C. While Athens was enjoying a «IAte 
306. of tranquilMty under the administration 
of the deputy of Cassander, Demetl-iiis 
appeared off the Piraeus, with Sk fleet of two hu»- 
dred and iifly ships» The Athenians, therefore^ 
submitted to his powerful ai*mament, and 'De* 
metrius Phalerius, the - govemer^ waft expelled 
Athens. THe first act of the new admkit^trai^ 
tion' was to restore the democracy ; the destruc« 
tlVe effects of which were immediately felt. Ftamk 
Athens, Demetrius sailed to Rhodes, aad fonned 
the siege of that island. Cassander, tri the mean 
while, endeavoured to regain t>ossession of tte 
city, but Demetrius returning, coti^j^Red him to 
raise the siege of Athens, and iti a v*ry litll© 
time strfppeahim of an his eon^est»- There*' 
suit of this triuniph w^ the subiTilssion of t^ 
greater part df Greece to the amis oftkxAi^tsWAf 



m/i-ht "vcM a|ipQiiil;ed conumftiider in cliief of aU 
tiie.. GredEOi forces* All the cities from the 
limits of Thermopyls to the isthmus of Corinth 
yaelded to his pr«v9iUog power ; and sdso vo^any: 
oitie^in Pdo|^nnesiis. 

,■ CaBsander. feaHo^.leat Demetrius would pui> 
me. him into.MaoedpiH ^^^ deputiea to i^njt^c^ 
IKI9 iti.Syria9.tojCQnclude a treaty of peace ; h^ . 
Aliti|;a9ma required the unconditional submia*' 
aii» o£ Cassander^ find tjie ^renunciation of all 
dauny oti ha» party to the throne. of Macedoiv 
iThe confederacy waa^ therefore, strengthened 
agminat ^Antigtuiua^ aad .De^ietriua, and w^ 
Qwnpoaed of the M^c^doni^na). the Thraciana# 
and the B^yptiansi with several inferior stateiu 
LjEsimacbtis: had the command of the^ ThraciaiHl 
axMi a detachment of ^Macedonians ; andSeleucDa 
lieaded the. Egyptians* Lyslmfuphus hasten^ 
into Asia? and» beipre wiot^rr^jar^ived ip PhrjH 
gia. He offered temai? of acco^imodaticm tp 
Antigonus ; but that pri;]ii^was too confident of 
success to listen to )u$ proposal!- 

When the season of the year permitted^ Deme- 
'^fiua tranapctfted his forces out of Greece into 
Asia^ and joined the troops of ids lather* Soon 
after the two grand armies in Phrygia 3 q^ 
mrere ready for /an engagement. The 301; 
fori^^ of Antigonus amounted to. seventy 
thcaisand.&ot) ten thousand horse^ and seventyf 
five elephaBts; thoaeof the confederates to sixty* 
ii^ thousand Ibot^ ten .thousand five hundred 
terse, four hundred diephants^ tgid. a hundred 
^d twenty chariots of war* .. Both armies w^m 
anxioiia.ahout the. event of a hattie, by which the 
ftte ^i jkingdoms was to be decided* Antigonu»» 
who. had never before been seen to shrmk from 
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4anger, betraydd tYident markf of £uir oiHiih- 
occasion* Coming out of his tent on the UMmi^ 
ing c^ the battky he stumUed foid feU^ wMcifr 
he sQperatifiousl/ con^dered at a pitK>f that Jut 
army should be defeated* . This memorable and. 
eventful engagement was fbt^^ht near to Ifisus, 
a small town in the provmce of Phrygia* Both 
armies Ibught with bravery; and victory waft 
long and My contested^* At lengthy howeverr: / 
the brave Antigonus lost his life; the ^liuis- 
were completely defeated ; iUMl Demetriusy with 
much difficulty, eflPected his escape at the head 
df nine thousand noen. In consequence #f Uiis 
victory, the whole empire of Alexander was di* 
vided as follows: Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, to^ 
Psdestine; were assignedto Ptdemy ; Macodooia • 
and Greece toCassander ; Bitbynia and Thrace , 
lo Lysimachus ; and the remaining territories kk 
Jfsidi) as far as the fiver Indus, which were catlod 
the kingdom of Syria,' were given to Seleucus* 



CHAP* XXL 

^3lf(drs of Greece and Macedon^Jhmi the Battle of ^ 
Ipsu»^ to the time that thoae Countries became Fro^ / 
vince9 of Rome*- 

CASSANDER experienced, in his exaU^, 
station, all the inquietudes of sovere^;ii 
power ; and w|is encompassed by crafty jsnd.. 
powerful enemies. He died, however, in the ' 
peaceable possession of the throne of Macedoo^ 
to l¥hich the greatest part of Greece was now 
3 Q^ annexed* Afler his death, his two sons^ 
298. Antipater and Alexander, laid claim to ^ 

the kingdom. Alexander invited. Pycr* 
bus, king of Epirus, and Demetrius, the soil 



rf Ainl|g;^iitk, to fiis assistance. Demetrius trea^ 
tilierously assassinated the young prince at an 
dAitertainment ; and then justifying the death of 
Alexander in a formal harangue, the Macedo^ 
^ Q nians immediately saluted him kiiig. In* 

294/ stead of repairing the devastations that 
' his kingdom had suffered frotn constant 
#ar8, Demetrius immediately engaged in new 
nlRtary enterprises against Greece, ^tolia» Epi- 
ros and T^mice. He abandoned himself, at liie 
same time, to luxury, vanity, and extreme haugh- 
tiness. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, invaded the Macedo- 
nian territories, vith a numerous and powerful 
army; Lysimachus poured his troops into the 
sftrae country on the side of Thrace ; and Pto- 
lemy attacked ^th a fleet the dominions of 
Demetrius in Greece. Demetrius, therefore, was 
dl^iged to abandon his kingdom ; and though 
he made several attempts to regain possession of ' 
it, he was unsucceasM. Pyrrhus assumed the 
sovereignty of Macedon ; but was in a little time 
expelled the kingdom by Lysimachus, who had"^^ 
B. C. <^^c<^ in* conceit with him in the revolu- 

tgss! tion of that country. ' Dissentions, how- 
ever, arose in the family of Lysinuchus, 
between his different queens and their offspringi 
th&t terminated, as is generally the case in dea- 
potick governments, in an act of assassination) 
which determined the injured faction to request ] 
the assistance of Seleucus. This prince, though 
seventy-seven years of age, had the activity and 
vigour of a young man, willingly heard the insi- 
nuations of the enemies of Lysimachus, as he 
expected to annex the kingdom of Macedon and 
the states of Greece to the dominions h^ then 
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possessed. Ht therefore met Ly^iifMcinis «to*'ii 
plain, on the borders of Phrygia, caHed the PieW 
of Cyrus, Lysimachus Tras in the ^eventy-JbotA 
year of his age- They ircre the only «hrwii% 
generals of Alexander, and both fbnght with 
great bravery. The army of' Lysimachus ww 
defeated, and that commander sfain. 

Animated by a warm desire of taking posses^ 
sion of Macedon, Seleucus passed the Helles^ 
pont, and advanced with an army as fkr as. Liy<* 
simachia, in Thrace. In the neighbourhood of 
that city, however, he was basely murdered by 
Ptolemy Ceraurius, whom he had generously re- 
lieved, and for whose sake he had commenced 
the war. 

Ptolemy having performed this execrable 
deed, put on a diadem, and bdldly declared ithn- 
^ Q self king of Macedon. Not long after, - a 
2B0. t>ody of three hundred thousand Gaub 
leaving their country in quest of new set- 
tlements, fdlowed the course of the Danube for 
a considerable iimy, and then divided into three 
parties, one of which made an irrtiption into die 
Macedonian kingdom* An obstinate and bloody- 
engagement ensued,in which Ptolemy was^ taken 
prisoner and his head cut off, which was car- 
ried through the ranks on the top of a ]anee» 
^osthenes, with the remains of the Macedonian 
troops, attacked and defeated the Gauls ; but a 
Iresh swarm of these barbarians, under the com- 
mand of Brennus, attacked and cut Sosthenes 
and his army to pieces. 

• These barbarous hordes having ravaged the 
whole country', left Macedon, and bent their 
course towat^s Greece. The Grecian states, 
toim^ted by a sense of their extreme danger^ 



' 
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jtMected their tfoaj^ axid secured the straks of 
.TheriDopybB. The Athenians, under the com* 
JliA&d of Galippus, headed this enterprise, and 
sent their fleets, to the coasts of Thessaly, to co- 
operate with the forces by land. The barbari- 
.an&, after several fruitless attempts to force the 
•pass, and repeated losses of men, were obliged 
to, desist* Brennus then dispersed some of his 
troops over -fitolia, to plunder that country, 
hopuig by this stratagem to draw off the enemy 
.firom guarding the straits; still, however, he 
was unable to force a passage ; and the detach- 
.ment of his troops which had been sent into ^to- 
Jia,. exciting by their rapacity and cruelty uni- 
versal detestation, were m^any of them cut oflP. 

But the Thessalians, induced by the hope of 
freeing thejnselves of those burthensome stran- 
gers, at length directed Brennus to the path over 
mount Oeta, hy which the troops of Xerxes had 
entered Greece. He immediately proceeded to 
the. temple at Delphos, with the design of plun- 
dering the sacred shrine of its accumulated trea- 
sures. The inhabitants of Delphos, however, 
inspired by soi enthusiasm of religion, made a vi- 
gorous sally, . and defeated the enemy with great 
loss: the pursuit was continued for a whole 
4ay and night ; and a violent ^orm and pierc- 
ing cold co-operating with the victors, most of 
the bai^barians perished. Brennus was wounded, 
and being distracted with religious horror, killed 
himself* Those who survived, having assembled 
together, endeavoured to retreat ; but the seve- 
ral nations rising against them as they passed, 
not one of those multitudes, which poured ou^ 
of Macedon into Greece, returned to his native 
l^Dd* 

, After the death of Sosthenes, and the evacuatioii 
Vol. IV. 2 P 
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of the kiifg^om of Macedon by the Gwxi^ 
2 Q Antigonus Gonatus, the son of Deme« 
278. trius, assumed the sovereigntf* The b«i^ 
barians threatened another irruption infed 
Macedon, and seni deputies to know whether ht 
was inclined to purchase a peace. The king en* 
t^tained them with great splendour, and' show* 
ing them his camp, his army, ^and his treasures) 
told them he was not disposed to give that awa^ 
which ought to be employed in protecting and 
defeDdin^ his subjects. The barbarians allured 
by' tne nches they had seen, marched into thte 
territories of Macedon, and plundered the camp 
of the enemy, which had been purposely left. 
Antigonus aittacked the Gauls encumbered witk 
booty, ^uid defeated them with great slaughter. 
. Before, however, that he could restore the 
kingdom to its ancient lustre, he was obliged 
to contend with an adversary move powerM 
than the Gauls. Pyrrhus, king of Epims, in* 
dtgnant at the conduct of Antigonus, who had 
refused to grant some succours which he re^ 
quested, invaded the frontiers of Maoedonla, and 
was joined by some of the soldiers of Antigo^ 
nus, who deserted the standard of their mo^ 
^arch. An engagement ensued between the 
two kings, in which the forces of Antigonus 
were defeated, and most of them cut off, and 
he himself was under the necessity of quilting 
his kingdom. Returning again, however, after 
the departure of Pyrrhus, who left his son Pto- 
lemy to govern his newly acquired dominions, 
he suffered a second defeat, and escaped with 
only seventeen attendants. 
* While these transactions to<^ place in Mace-^ 
donia, Cleoiiymus pretending to the throne of 
Splorta, after, the death of Eudamida^ endea- 



toured tQ. exqlude Arcus &om the kiogdom. 
irhe peopky however, inclining to favour the 
la^T^ Cleoaymus s^plied for redress to Pyr- 
rhuS) who marched an army into the Lacedae* 
nioiuan ttrnUxy.. Fyrrhus had with him twenty 
thquas^ feot^ two .thousand horse^ and twenty- 
fi>ur elephants. Arcus was at tliis time absent 
in the island of Crete with the flower of the 
LacedenKMiian army* After an obstinate as<» 
sault upon the cityi which was as obstii^alely 
resisted, and which was carried on for three €kys 
successively, Fyrrhus was compelled to retire 
towards his own dominions* Antigonus and 
Arcus, who had arrived at Sparta to succour the 
place, harassed his rear in the retreat. Fyrrhus 
ordered his son Ftolemy to assist the attacked 
teoops4 but the young prince exposing himself 
too much, was slain* The king of Epirus di« 
rected his course to Argos ; but Arcus followed 
him to that city with a thousand in&ntry, and 
while the Argives engaged the army of Fyrrhus 
in front, the Spartans attacked them in the rear* 
By these means, the Epirots suffered very consi- 
derate, and Fyrrhus was struck dead with a 
atone, and his head cut off by an officer of the 
enemy* With regard to the character of Fyrrhus, 
it will be sufficient to observe, that Hannibal 
thought him the greatest general the world had 
ever beheld, and that Sc^ipio was only the second* 
. After the death of Fyrrhus, Antigonus re^ 
' sumed thesovereignty of Macedon. As he had 
also very extensive possessicms in the heart of 
Peloponnesus, the neighbouring states became 
jealous of his power, and formed a confederacy 
i^^aifisit him. The Gaub also threatened anothct 
irruption into his territc»ies. Antigonus, how<* 
c^ery engaged the bsobarians in & ^nersl battle) 
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and cut them off to a man. After dus^nefeofyy 
the Macedonian king meditated nothing lew 
than the reduction of aU Greece* He mawfacd 
an army to Athens ; and notwithstanding that 
city was powerfiiiJy supported by troops from 
Sparta and Egypt) he competed it to recem a 
Macedonian ganison* In the midst of his suc- 
cess, however^ he was recalled to the defence of 
hts kingdom against^ Alexander, the young king 
» of Epirus, who had entered Macedon, and com- 
mitted great depredations : but amlHtion still 
led him to pursue new conquests. After em- 
I^ying much time in the attempt, he at length 
made himself master of the city of Corinthy 
which was- again surprised and taken from him* 
He died when he was above eighty^ years of age^ 
thirty*four of which he had been king of Ma^ 
cedon. . 

3 Q Demetrius succeeded his &,ther Anti- 

2^, gonua in the sovereignty. The principal 
transactions of liis mgn^were intended to 
maintain an intei*est in the Grecian states, not 
by possessing the dominion himself, but by sup- 
porting the several tyrants who bad usurped it* 
3 Q Demetrius, reigned only six yean, and 
'237. ^As succeeded by his, kinsman Antigo- 
nus. 

About this time the republick of Achaia, which 
had been formerly little known, began to make a 
very conspicuous figure, and seemed to aim at 
nothing less than the sovei^ghty of all Greece. 
This state was of high antiquity, and consisled 
f>f twelve .towns. 

The i^ublick of ^toUa was, in the times of 
trhich we are writing, second in power to that 
of Achaia, and formed on the same j^an. 
, In consequence of the influx .of wealth, La^pei* 
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dttmon- htd by this time exchaiiged poverty and 
hardy d»di^iie lor opulence and voluptuous 
manners. Agisy the Spartan king, endeavoured 
to restore the ancient simplicity of that peoptei 
4d enforce the sumptuary laws, to cancel all debts, 
and^to make a new division of lands. The peo- 
ple in general relished the proposals; but the 
few in whose hands the wealth of Sparta center- 
^ opposed them ; and Agis was at length pu* 
Bished with death, on pretence of attempting 4t 
jrevotution in the govenunent. 

In such a attuation of affairs, Cleomenes 
mounted the Spartan throne ; a prince who pos- 
sessed' an ardent passion for glory, united with 
great temperance and simplicity of manners. 
in the beginning of his reign he was under the 
necesaty oi exerting himself to support the tot« 
tering power of the state. Domestick dis- ^ q^ 
tressy with its concomitant evils, had caus- 242.* 
ed an almost universal languor, despon- 
dency, and depopulation, throughout Laconia« 
Such was the miserable decay of both puUlck aiid 
private virtue, when Cleomenes, actuated no less 
by his natural disposition, than by the represen- 
tations of the jfitolians, proceeded to an open 
tuptote with the Achsean states. 

The Spartan king attacked and took Tegea 
Mantinca, and Orchomenes, cities in Arc^ia. 
He then marched his army agunst a certain 
casde in the district of Megalopolis, which com- 
manded the entrance of Laconta on that side. 
Immediately after these act» of hostility, tlie 
states of Achaia declared war against Sparta. 
Cleomenes took the fiekl with his troops, whicli 
were not numerous, but inspired with the great- 
est aidoup for military enterprises.' The Achaeans 
marched against Urn with twenty theiMand in-> 
3P3 
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fimtiy and a thousand honey under the comnmmd 
of Arifttomachus. Cleomenes, with not more cfaan 
five thpuaand troops, offered hattie to the enevty • 
Anttus being intimtdated by the bravery of this 
proceeding, would not permit the genend to bap 
zBxd an engagement. . In consequence^ thereforev 
of the retreat of the Achaeana, Aratos si^eved 
thK reproaches of his own troops and the. raillery 
of the enemy ; and the Eleans, who had never 
been the steady friends of Achaia, openly declar« 
ed against that republick* He afterwards defeats 
ed the Achaeans in a second encounter; but 
Aratus taking advantage even of. his defeat, 
turned his arms immediately against MaotinaMi, 
and before the en«aiy were aware of his designs, 
made himself tssa$ter of that city, which he gar- 
riaoned with a b^r of tit>ops« 

The Achaeans attempting to chastise the de- 
fection of the Eleans, were again routed by Cleo* • 
menes ; and in the next campaign were tolaBy 
overthrown near Leuctra. After finishing these 
campaigns he returned to Sparta,, with the mercer- 
nary troops only. He sent a small detachment 
of foi^s, who surprised the ej^ori at supper, and 
killed four of them immediately ; and the fifth 
was only saved by. feigning himself dead. He 
endeavoured to justify, this sanguinary measure, 
by arraigning the unconstitutional establishment 
of this ordier of magistrates, and by reciting many 
of their iniquitous proceedings* > 

Cleomenes having thus made himself maater 
c^ Sparta, advanced with his troops into the ter-. 
ritories of Mega]of)oU8, and committed great de« 
vastations. He took several places feom the* 
Achseans ; ravaged the posaessions of their allies ; . 
and foUowtd the retreatkig army of the enemy.^. 
Tite Ach»asu9. having eacson^d wi^ all their. 



troeps m the teirttories of Dymxa, Cleom6nes 
iHifsued them thither, attacked them* and' obtain- 
ed a complete victory. The Mantinseans rebel- 
led against the Achsean garrison, stationed in 
their city, put them all to the sword, and theii 
|daced themselves under the protection of the 
Spartans* Most of the other cities in Pelopon- 
nesus, exhibited the same spirit of defection, and 
revolted to the same people. The Achsans 
were eictremety dejected at the^e Idsses, and be- 
came apprehensive of the greatest calamities froih 
Sparta. Inr this extremity they sued for pieace 
from Cleomenes ; but Aratus, who hadiately de- 
clined the office of general of the Achaean states, 
again resumed his authority in publick affairs. 
He therefore used all his efforts to dissuade the 
Achacans from accepting Bitf conditions of 
peace, whkh might be pn^KMied in return by 
Cleomenes* 

- The interruption of the negociations for peace 
nosed a general ferment throughout Pelopon- 
nesus. The conduct of Aratus fired the martial 
and ambitious mind of Cleomenes. Most of the 
Achaean states began to revolt, and separate 
fh>m the confederacy, because the people had 
hoped for a division of the lands, and a discharge 
of their debts, and also grew weary of the power 
of Avatus. 

Cleomenes wouM gladly have engaged the 
friendship of Aratus, but that politician was im- 
movable in his designs of dbstroyinfg the Spartan 
authority* As he found, however, that the^ 
Achmns could not effect this of themselves, he 
entertained the |iroject of calling in the assist- 
ance of-Antigonus, king of Macedon^ to accom- 
plish his intentions, a measure held in ahnosf 
umversal odium by the Greeks* Aratusi how« 
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B. C. ^5^' contHved to sunnount tUs cUfiicuity 
23f^l by'' artifice^ and Antigonus with gveat 
pleasure embraced the opportunity iS* in- 
terfering in the affairs of Greece. A treaty was 
agreed on by Aratus -and Antigonua^ whicb 
from the conditions of it was evident that the 
liberties of Achaia were no more, and that Anti- 
gonus was the real sovereign of that country* 

This transaction roused the indignation of the 
Peloponnesians, who looked to Cleomenes as the 
pnly protector of their liberties* In the mean 
time Antigonus began his march towards Pelo- 
ponnesus, at the head of twenty thousand foot 
and fourteen hundred horse, and arriving at the 
Isthmus, encamped over against Clepm^es, who 
had fortified with a ditch and rampart the whole 
space between Corinth and the OnianhiUs. A|k- 
tigonus not thinkii^ it a^yisabky or ev^ praG* 
ticable, to force a passage, was preparing lo der 
camp and transport his troops by sea to . Sicyon. 
Meanwhile, however, the Argives having re* 
volted from the Spartans and joined the enemy^ 
Cleomenes was apprehensive that the Ach^cana 
would attack him in the rear, while the ^lac^ 
donians assaulted his front, and therefore retired 
with precipitation, first to Ai^gos and. thea to 
^Mantinasa. 

The Achaeans now resumed their superif»it^. 
in Peloponnesus; and Corinth, Tegwa, Manti- 
l^aea, Horea, and Telphassa, with many other 
places, immediately submitted to the combioed 
arms of Macedon and Achaia. Antigonus having 
sent his troops into MacedcMiia duiing the win*- 
t^r, Cleomenes attacked aild took the city of 
MegaJopplis, which was plundered by the aol-. 
diers, and every thing of value in it demolished* 
lie also, lakt w%s.te the Argian t^tQixes.. . Ao> 



tigonus /fvte at that time in Argos v^itii a few 
ntercenarjr soldiers ; bat though the (enemy in- 
gylted him and abused the confederates, he 
could not be prevailed on to engage Cleomenes. 
The Argives pressed Antigonus to take the 
field and protect his friends, or to resign the 
command to some person less timorous than' 
himselfy but the king remained deaf to all their 
reproaches and remonstrances* 
' In the beginning of the summer, however, 
being desirous of retrieving the reputation he 
had lost among the Achsans, he advanced into 
Laconiawith an army of twenty-eight thousand - 
foot and twelve hundred horse. Cleomenes, 
however, had previously fortified all the passes 
and avenues into that country with ramparts, 
and sent d^ailchments of troops to defend them* 
He also marched himself with a body of twenty 
thousand foot, said encamped at a pass called 
SeUasia, formed by two hills, the Eva and 01ym« 
pus. Cleomenes having thrown up an intrench- 
ment at the foot of these hign and steep moun- 
tains, posted the auxiiiacies on the eminence of 
Eva under the command of his brother £ucli« 
das, while he himself, with the rest of the army, 
took possession of Olympus. Between those two 
hills ran the river Oenus, along the banks c^ 
which the road to Sparta extended* 

When Antigonus arrived and viewed the situa- 
tion of the ground, with- the fortifications and 
mode of defence adopted by the enemy, he was 
sensible that no part could be attacked with any 
probability of success* He therefore encamped 
at a small distance, on the banks of the Gorgulus, 
which covered part of his army* Cleomenes^ 
reduced to the greatest distress for want of i»o4 
Yi^onsy wm und^r the necessity Qf throwing op^n 
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his intrendiments, and of engaging^ the emmjr 

without farther delay. The victory re- 
Z^' mained for a long time doubtful ; but at 

length Cleomenes receiving intelligence 
that the forces under his brother were defeated 
upon the hill, and that his cavalry began to give 
way on the pliun, sounded a retreat; The ovcp^ 
throw then became general ; great numbers of 
the Lacedaemonians were cut in pieces^ and 
those who found means to escape, fled from the 
field of battle in the greatest confusion. Cleo^ 
meneS) with a few horse, retreated to Sparta, and 
from thence fled to Egypt, where, not being 
able to brook the indignities offered him by the 
ministers of Ptolemy Philopater, he suffered an 
honourable but untimely death. In Cleomenes 
ended the Herculean race of Sparta|pi kmgs^ if 
we except the short reign of Agasipolis. 

While Antigonus was absent in Greece, the 
niyrians invaded Macedon with a powerful 
army; Being therefore recalled to the defence 
of his kingdom, he advanced with his tioopn 
against the Illyrians, whom he attacked and de- 
feated* Straining his voice however, during 
the engagement, he burst a blood vessel, wbich 
occasioned his death in a few days, to the regret 
of all Greece. 

Antigonus the second was succeeded by PhiUp 

the son of Demetrius, the last of the 
^' J'* Macedonian kings of that name. At ^he 

time of his accession to the throne, thia 
prince was only in the seventeenth year of hia 
age : he was intelligent, affable, munificent, and 
attentive to the duties of his station. 

The jealousy which the ^tolians had for a 
long time entertained of the Achaean states, waa 
now increased by. the importance they had aa* 



mined fiom their aUiance with Macedon. Im« 
mediately, therefore, after Antigonus was dead^ 
they ravaged the Achsan coast, and committed 
g;reat depredations on all the neighbouring coun* 
tries. Aratus attacked them with a very infe- 
rior fi>rce9 and the J£tolians gained a complete 
victory. The Achaeans were, therefore, under 
the necessity of again applying to Maced«yn, and 
to request the assistance of the new monarch. 
Philip promised that he would aid them with 
the whole strength of his kingdom ; and accord* 
ifigly soon after set out for Greece, and arrived 
at Corintii. 

Complaints being made agsunst the iEltolians 
by almost every city in Peloponnesus, war was 
•unanimously declared by Philip and the confe- 
derates. In the mean time, the ^tolians having 
made a fresh irruption into Peloponnesus, sacked 
CynsBtha, a city of Arcadia, put most of the in- 
habitants to the sword, and laid the place in 
ruins. This conduct of the ^tolians increased 
the. general indignation of the Peloponnesians 
against that people, and the social war com- 
mencedw 

The ^otians, howevet, being joined by the La- 
cedaemonians and Eleans, attacked the Achsan 
states on all sides, and gained very considerable 
advantage. Philip marched an army into Epirus, 
and laid siege to Ambraoia, garrisoned by the 
i&tolians, of which he made himself master in 
forty days. While Philip employed his arms 
against that city, a numerous army of ^tolians^ 
under the bommand of Scopas, entered Mace- 
don, and ravaging the country without opposi- 
tion, returned home laden with plunder. After 
the surrender of Ambracia, Plilip entered ^to- 
lia, all of which he would soon have reduced, 
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had he not been recalled home to repress the m^ 
cursions of the Dardanians. 

In the mean time the jEtotians, under the com« 
mand of Dorinachusi entered the territory of 
upper Epirus, laid waste the whole country i- and 
burned the temple of Dodona to the ground* 
Philip having notice of these proceedings man:h- 
ed with great haste to Corinth^ where a party of 
his forces were stationed. While the king pit^- 
ceeded to Caphya, he met with a detachment of 
Eleansy who were advancing to plunder the ter- 
ritory of Sicyon. These he attacked and cut 
off. He then reduced Psophis, a strong hold 
within the confines of Arcadia, of which the 
Eleans had taken possession, and soon after en^ 
tered and laid waste the territories of the Eleans* 
the finest country in Greece, with respect, to cul- 
tivation, and rich in every kind of rural wealth* 
Philip then brought under subjection the whole 
country of the Trymphalians, a people that in* 
habited a district of Peloponnesus to the south 
of Elis, and wrested the Messeniaiis frcnn the 
yoke, of ^tolia. 

In the midst, however, of these favourable i^. 
pearances, the king began to nianifest some la- 
tent seeds of ambition. Apelles, a miniver ap<>) 
pointed by Antigonus, endeavoured to reduce the 
Aohsans to slavery ; but Aratus complaining to 
the king of the conduct of Apelles, the pride and 
power of that minister were immediately re<- 
pressed. In a little time, however, PhiUp es- 
poused the part of Eperatus, who was elected 
general of the Achseans, in opposition to Aratus. 
That he might counterbalance this unpopular 
measure^ and strengtlien himself in the auctions 
of the peo{^e of Achaia, he laid siege to Teichos, 
which he took and restored to the Achieans, its 
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%Hgif|aI pffopirietors* He also inade an inroad into 
EUa, anif ^ravaging the wiiple couiitry, presented 
the spQila to the Dymeans, dnd the cities in lha€ 
neighbourhood* He imagined that the wealth 
«nd vigour of the Achsans would be entirely at 
ills disposal ; but the new general had provided 
i;io ni^ga^ineS) aad the treasury was exhausted* 
Pbyip n6w> affbcted to place great confidence in 
Aratos: hy his advice he maiched from Corinth 
with a body of horse, intending to invade thei 
Lacedsmonian temtories by surprise ; and after 
pvoceeding Ibuif days liirough a desert country^ 
he gained die topa of those htUs which com« 
laand fdiecity- of Spatta. The Lacedaemonians 
^fere greatly alarnried' when they perceived the 
young monaffch in their country, and approach* 
mg Uke- gates of their metropolis. Ph^p laid 
wlGrtetmariy parts of the enemy's teAitory, tock 
and destroyed several towns, defeated a Lacedse- 
noman anny^ander the command t>f Lycui^^^us^ 
lOid vttomed to Corinth with an immense booty. 
' Fhillp, generally prosperous, began to mefitate 
Hie mdnction of ail Greece, and determined to 
effect a innotum with Hannibal agmnst the Ro- 
■utBEs; the Cavthaginian general having lately 
obtained a great victory ov^r that people, near 
the lake Thvasymene, in Tuscany. He there* 
iwe sent comia»aioners totfeal with Hannibal^ 
and with the Caithaginian deputies in the camp. 
IThe persons, bowewnv whom he a^x>iitted t6 
diis ofiloe, were sciaed by the Romans soon after - 
their landing in Italy; but astiiey asserted that 
tfa^.were goiw to Home, they -were permitted 
ti» proceed oil their journey^ After their arrival 
at the camp of Hannibal, it was s^eed, that the 
iiing oi Macedon and the vepublick of Carthage 
sh ou ld c onsider the Romans as common enemies^ 
Vot. IV. 3Q 
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that after uniting their arms and redacfng the 
power of the Roman people^ diey shoirid panne 
their conquests in Greece, for the purpose of es« 
tending the dominions of Macedon. 

In vain did Aratus dissuade PhiUp from th» 
project* He entered the Ionian gulf with a 
large fleet, took Oricum, on the coast of Epirey 
and laid siege to ApoDonia* . Here, however, 
he was surprised and defeated by the Romaasf 
and retj^eaifed homewards across the mountains. 
• The Romans, greatly humbled by the victo- 
rious arms, of Hanniixily were not in a condition^ 
at that.time) to prosecute a war with Macedon; 
t)ut they determined, if possible, to nuserop ene^ 
mies against Philip in Greece. Accordingly 
overtures were made to the J&tolian6,> who, con* 
fiiding in the flattering declarations of> the Ro* 
man ambassador, not oi^y concludod a tivatjr 
themselves, but engaged Sparta and ^is, toge^* 
ther with the Illyrians in the cause of Rome. 
Q Q Hostilities immediately commenced, and 
211. ^^6 Romans having tak^i Zaeyntiuis, 
i&niads, and Nasus, restored them to the 
^tolians. Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, iB> 
vaded the territories of the Achs^ans, who sent a 
deputation to Philip, to request his assistance* 
Philip lost no time in marching into Greece to 
defend the possessions of his ailiea; «Bd ther 
iEtolians, under Pyrrhus, who was appomted 
commander that year, in conjunction with king 
Attalus, advanced to meet him as fsur as Lamia* 
A battle ensued, in which the i&tolians and their 
allies were discomfited; and another enga^g^ 
ment soon after took place, in which Philip geua^ 
ed a deciMve victory. . t 

The Macedonian king, next marched against 
£lisi which had received an Jl^Uan garriaoiu 
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After pluiKtering the territcwf* lie wai attacked 
bjr tKe confederate army, among whom were four 
thousand Romans commanded by the procon- 
soK Sulpitius* The battle was long and' obstU 
natety fought. Here Phiiapoemen, who led the 
Aehacan horsey sm^ick dead with his lance^ the 
commands of the ;^olian cavalr}-. Philip 
«ejeing his troops- give way, rushed headlong 
among the enemies, and was with the greatest 
difficulty saved by the Macedonians* After 
having desolated the whole territory) the tao^ 
Ranch returned towards Macedonia^ to defend his 
Ungdcmr against the ravages of the Dardians* 

'Savly in the spring, Sulptttus and Attalus 
quitting their wimer^uarterst sailed to Euboeai 
Mid, obtained possessicMi of Orcum in that- islands 
Attiilus.also laid siege to the city of Opus in 
Ajtrhata, wiikh he tio^ but PiuUp conung witb 
his army, he retired precipitately towards his 
afaipsa 

In the mean, time Machanidas, tyrant of Lace- 
daemon, advanced with a powerful army into 
Achaia.^ He ioould not, however, have chosen 
A more improper time ibr hi*s expedition ; foi; 
FfciiopcMnen. was that year created geneifal of 
the Achsoan states^ No sooner was he raised to 
litts important office, titan he began to reestablish 
milifary discipline among the troops. Haying 
assembled his army at Mantinaea, he gave battle 
to MachanidaB^ An obstinate conflict ensued* 
. Machantdas at first had the advantage ; . but pur- 
nutig' the flying traieps too far, Philopoemeaei al% 
lacked him in.tiae rear*. He also struck Mach^t 
nidas with a 9pear>. and killed hha ; the death of 
the tyrant put an end. to the battle^ in which the 
LacactaemcHuans lost four thousand^men* .> 
Not long after the death of Machanidas, Sparta 
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3 Q- tytmt c&H«d Nabis^ wto in addHiofi to 
206- the mhier vices coirnnon to ty huirtfv ^wt^ 
^ actuated by a vMent spirit of avarice. 
He bai^tshed mtm of thd wealthy bittsse^s ftotn 
Sparta, that he tni^ht sei^ ttleir fkithes. Aleid 
many he caud^d to tee assasskkted^ He b»lt'l<«<* 
teived Ar^s from Phifip, in pledge for ^tt^ 
iftohey /wfiith fe had lent that tttbtiis^h. Me 
there praetised ttlre ftiost^h^king cmelties. Mie 
hffii intented ^a ntdcMne in €li« larrw of a stattw^ 
it^semblitig hisf iviib, the brba«¥/ tft^»^ fitAsd hafldS 
of which yirkte Mi of pega ctf irOii)f«smra«d wM 
fiiiagtilgceiit ganhthtft. - If my ^Ae' reftised to 
g^ hiln tnoneyv henptffti inti«idtteed til«tlit» ttiM^ 
Ghlney^fthliSh, by m&AAo^ 4i£ic»9%s^ upt^k^y&ed^t 
f^t h«!d of YAm, ahd that Ire ii%ht ^l&v^r'bitt^ 
self from i^is exqui^hief t^IRs^ rctattf fShmA 
Whatever Nabfe^ftli»€d» 

The JStolians finditi^ themselves di&serted bf 
the Ilo)nat«s, concladed a p&k^ tinM PhMipi. 
S66ti l^ts ^bllui S«Dif>(tn>ni«i8^ the proifioiisa^ 
fft¥$ted whh: ten thou^nd foc^ a^thodiand^ hob^ 
imd thifty^^m ^Hes, to th^ a«|i6«UiOe of the 
JLt^tos^ H^ m& imkly p^vidledoa 1>f itA 
people, to agree to an? ajcoomnidd^ftf^ behvee^ 
the Romam afid th^ ldh|^ of Msioidiim?^ ib^ 
to^ogly a treaty of imiiiy was^ entered vittba $ 
2 ^ and Philip caused th« king of Bithysia^ 
203.' the Achseansythe B4Botian% tto Thessat. 
ii2in^ Ac^nfiaTiiahSy ahcl ^Imsv 't& iM 
irieteded in the tr^ty* The Rxima^a> ontfeiitr 
aide named king'AttatuiB, Pleurattiit, apett}r jptibe^ 
of niyricom, Nabis tyraiat'of Sparta, the £Wn% 
Messeniatis and Athenfaiib. 

Philip hav^g settled bia afRiIrs at hiiiii6»>a8i4| 
Snding that the fortune of the Carthaginikaa #as 
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fiedidisg, endeavoured to extend his donninklis 
^ the>«a8t* ' He therefore attacked the Rhodiai^fi) 
lAliheniaiis^ and king Attalus, contrary^ to tbe 
expoesB terms of the treaty* Whereupon, at the 
l^equest of the Athenians, war was declared 
Against him bj the Romans, and Sulpitius the 
consul app^taed to cany it on. The Romans 
l^spaiched a fleet for the relief of Athens, then 
isesieged by the Macedonians. Disappointed, 
ther^ore, in his purposes, Philip laid waste the 
whole terrkory. 

The command of the Roman army devolving 
on^ Titus Quintios Flasninius, tliat general had 
the address, to detach the Achacans from the Ma- 
cedonian interest* An engagement soon after 
took place near the mountains of Cyno- ^ q 
eei^il^ae^ in Tbessaly, in which Philip was 19^/ 
defeated with the loss of thirteen thousand 
men^ while the Romans lost not more than senien 
hundred. The Macedonian king was now d^Uged 
to aue for peace, on such conditions as Rome 
' and her allies w^e pleased to impose* 

Flaminias having expelled Nabis the tyrant 
of Sparta^from Aj^s, left Greece to enjoy the 
liberty and happimess he had restored^ and. re« 
turned to Rome with all the Roman gamsons. 
:. The ^toiians were the ^y. Grecian people 
dissatii^ed with the peace ; on account of some 
d^es which had been withheldiromtbem. They 
therefore insinuated to Nabis the contemptible 
condstion to which he was reduced by the Ro- 
mans } and that Achaia possessed all Pelopon- 
nesus, while he was permitted to retain Sparta 
only. Nabis was well indined to .undertake any 
thing they proposed against, the Romans, and 
therefore immediately laid . siege tp Gitium* 
Fhih^iQftmenj.lioweyer, cutoff hisarmy sooft after 
2Q2 
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ntair Spaiit«i:6ifEl>he»bged thrtyrabt^n tliit^t^ 

0/C. ^«*»* ^^ *on «#» killed bjra b6d^ 

]!92. of .^tobaosv wta6 surprised . Spaft% aiui 

tiiat stftie joined the Aehtan Gonfetenojrv 

In the mean whiie the.; JKtoliafis pevaoadefi 
Antiochi}$« kia^ of Sfrk, >td pass over ksto^ 
Greece* with aaintent to expel the^Romaoft imra 
that countFy. AecordastQlj ha etttored Gr«fedc 
with a small foree ; . bu^ being, disaftp^inted of 
the siicceure he expected from; the Grectmt^aDea^ 
ivas defeated at the straits of ThenBi«fi)Fbfe> bf' 
Manius Acilius GlaiHio>' the Rinnan 'CoosoL A 
deputation was sood after' seift lroi|i; tbe JE^bot- 
liaiis 16 solicit a peace from tlie Romas; peppldi' . 

The conditkna of the treat^r were extremei^r 
hand. Thejr were heavi^ fiso^. xon^^ed t* 
give up several of their cities and territorj^ t» 
the Romany and to dfeliver Jto tiie consul fortf . 
hfwtagesy to be chosto by Mm) node' under, 
twelve^ nor above forty yeai^ of age^ They wenfr 
aiao commanded to pay ods^rvmmtia ^ettnfttr& 
and 7iia/e«ry of theRonimk ptopie^. 

The Roman, senate began now to tides Um* 
bifage at the power and reputation of t^ Adh^^ 
ana. Though conliedetated with Achaiaj ea^ 
of the Pel(H»niie8tan cidtts retamed its-peculiar 
privUege% fuid a species ef independent sove* 
reigaty^ . Albr peace had been conckided with 
ifitolia/ and Cepballtoiav rechiced, M« Fi^vha 
Nobilior resided in thai idand to deoidef aa he 
said» any disputes whifih should arise in Gsececi 
but in .fact to inqmwe aiid fi^etn eiivry d]S»eii» 
tkm for the aggrandizement of the Rapaam ra^ 
puMick. The general assftizd>ly of the^ Ach«aiia 
had been always held at ^giuqi; but Philopiid<i;^ 
me3i» who was now at: the head o£ that stait^^ 
thoi^it fit to divide the hodaur and aimicagea . 
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league, ztud- had a^p^^ed Arg^ "Rn*' tHe tie'stt' 
^iSbf Btot ^e iiihabitaDtB'6f :£gkiih o{>|x>^d thii 
rfe^tria^ofi) anfd appealed to the decision of thd 
Batniii edns^al'in Cephallenta. 

Beside* this,' Firivtus had artbthe^ pretifelxt ^^ 
jWlSSiftg orvet* \titb Gifeece. Diiririg the tyranh^ 
^Ich existed iH (Sparta, rmxif of the Laced«A , 
i^oMafis hstdbeeh diifen into exile, and thhabit«- 
ed the maritime cities of Laeonia, protected hf 
Ach»^ gairfisoins4 These meh h&d cut off th^ 
ihh^bilant^ of liaeedsbthon from all interc6urstl 
Wkhthe sea^eoa^t. This re^tfaint the Spattan* 
ff6n}d not brook, and, tbel^fore, attacked ki th& 
night a small city called La& ; but were repidsed» 
Philopoemen represented to the asselmhly thi* 
attempt as an insult offered to all Achaia y and 
a <iecfree was efiacted; that the LacedacnioDians 
should deliver up the aiithbrs of that outrage, oil 
paan of belAg considered as enemies. The 'La». 
cedsetifonia'As *h6t onfy refused td ^bey the de^ 
ctet, but pxit the Aehseahs to death who wer^ 
sent to inform them of it, and then dispatcheci 
afnbassadors to FulviuS, requesting him. to come 
and take possession of their city." Philopofrhieni 
howetef, sldvanced with an armf into Lacofita^ 
and laid wMte the territoiies^ By the ettiissa^ 
ricis of the Romans too, the Messeniahs had 
been prevailed on to take up arms against ^th6 
Aehselu&s; ahd Ph^poemen hastening to supf 
pvtSH the insurgents, feH' into their hands and 
tvatf^put to death. The Romans, by this means^ ^ 
being ' invited to act as umpires, soon found 
meaiis to destroy the strength of Achaia, by se- 
ducing its confederate states.. 

During these transactions in Gretce, the Rod- 
mans, were endeavouring to quarrel withPhilip^ 
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king' of M«c<$4qD9 ^tthey might aeizi^j^iS posh 
ses^onsy and deprive kim of his power* For 
tjb^t purpose they enqoumged the ca0toiit:or com- 
nmnitjea, which Philip had lately so^nexed to his 
dominions to assert their independence ^ and 
commitsipneGS bdng sent fiom Rome to set- 
tie that matter^ the kii>g was ordered, to eon- 
tent himself with Macron in its andent sta;^; 
and hy a fomial decree was. re<^vFed to ynth- 
draw his garrisons from JEajus and Maroneat 
maritime towns of Thrace« Philip accordiflgly 
was obliged to withdraw his troops from those 
cities ; Imt at the same time determined to to- 
venge himself on the Maronites, whose com- 
plaints had procured the decree. As the sol- 
diers, therefore, were leaving Maronea, a body 
of Thracians was privately admitted into the 
town, who plundered the city with dAl the -cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and avarice, which could 
possibly be imagined* The Roman deputies ob- 
tained certain inteUigence <^ this atrocious deed, 
and the king was summoned to justify himself 
before the senate. 

Ti>ough Philip con»dered this injunctioQ as 
the most mortifying indignity that could be of- 
fered to an independent prince, he was never- 
theless under the necessity of complying witii 
the conditions imposed. He dierefore sent- his 
son Demetrius to apolpgize for his conduct be- 
fore the Roman senate. When the youqg pHnce 
h^eard the articles of impeachment read against 
Philip, he was so a^ected that he was unable to 
Utter a word in the defence of his father. His 
modesty had a favourable effect on the senators ; 
and he was encouraged to read the notes he had 
brought for^the jusd&catlon of th^ king, whose 
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excuses. W9re:acGepUd» Demetrius carried hpm^ 
a .raU£cati<^ of atreaty, with this express ciause» 
that ^hiUp owed it entirely, to their regard for 
his ^Vi* 

• This circumstfUQce was not at all agreeable to 
' the klfi^ f^ha feared that the Romaa^ w«re.en^ 
deavouring ]tb attach Demetrius . more %p theif 
(Olii'a^intepert^: tha^ tp. that.^of . Maoedon^ . rW 
)iU^^C|on mras inflamed - )}y .the. ipsi^x^tiohs a^^ 
dark aitifices oi^ his /eldest son Perseus, a ppn^l 
who IS' said to have been of, a tusbuientf li^entir 
ous disposition, sordid^ ui\gene.r9U8f fUD^ subtle* 
. P^rs^s. had concfiredsuch a jealousjF ^ hif 
brother, that l^e , endeavoured by ev^ry. insidioi}^ 
4K;tioi^, to^ updermln^ ,hi» f^YPUf r y^ih,. the kiDg» 
JJ[e iqj:cu^^, p^ro«;ti>i^s oJF ^. ^tteippl tp iniyy 
d^r lufn at , ^e ii^liffation ,of( ^ Rqn@ti^ns. ; jPe? 
i^tr^Vjj^. on the oSber hand, de|!ende,d: hliiiself < 
with e^ual spirit aiid ; re^utionj).refutinig th^ 
cluu?ge. as gi^oundlesss, ai)d (e9^ii|iinatin^ upon 
^his brother ,&r bis unnatur^ inijiki^i ^xA. apibi- 
lipn* . Philip blamed Demetnus.fcH*. JLc^ in 
^uch a^l^fia^oer^ aSvi(o $e^y^^^^ \^K^ preteq^^ for 
^Sj brother's . charge \ , jsuid reprehended^, Fers^qs 
for . |)Ufe^pg , the wo|st , ^^ppstruction . on d^bioaa 
9^Wf ' ^P ioiiief,, hpwQv^, ;that h^ might re? 
^py^e^ £Lx^ifi l^is own breast ^11 .dpMt]^s.a$.tQ.tht 
ijtteni^Qns^of hjis younger tSpj(?« ^e ldn(g.p^t Pbir 
locles and Apeljes^r; two .^'{acedoniaa , ^d>le9ien^ 
,l^^,hiSr.^^aJ^f^49IS to.-.Roflae. Thj^yjwei'e pri- 
.yatjBly instructed to, inqwe. ,intQ tl^e conduct of ^ 
P^ipejtrius in tijat ejj^yi and to find .^t whh 
whon^ he correepopi^y ^i|^ \yhat: schefo^ he 
badibfmedl . ' .•,... : «,j 

These ambassadors percei?iag^hat. the affe6« 
dons .of! Philip* inclined to Perseus^ concerted 
with him. ^vnhat report they should m^fie, on their 
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return from Rome. The result of their contn^ 
vances was, that when Philodes and ApeHc* 
came back to Macedon, they spoke tenderly of 
Demetrius, and presented the king with a lettser 
From Quihtus Flamihicus, with whose* seal and 
hand-writing Philip was well actluafintcd. hi. 
this letter the Roman interceded 'edhiestly fbr hM 
younger tion, and e^dused hiseTil actions on ac^ 
count of his youth* He besought the king to 
forget the measures of which he had been guilty; 
that he imght supplant his brother ; and he ex* 
horted hkn to comply with thts advice, as tht^ 
Romans would not countenance the erhninality 

of Demetrius,^ in aiming at die tfamne. « 

• Philip now ' made no doubt but hehald diiscof 
vered th€r .whblef tHith,* gavie orders to one of hifc 
generals t^ arrest Deftnetritis, and to take Idm off 
by p<uson, lest the- Macedonians, who loved hhn, 
should be informed' of what was intended. Thk 
poison, however, worldng slowly, and the young 
man complaining much,, two ruffian's were em- 
ployed, who smothered t^e innocent and faop^M 
prince. Philip, however^ ' was Boon after ap* 
prised of the injustice of this proceeding^ ind 
that the letter had httn Ibrged to answer . tfie. 
purposes of Perseus* • After receiving this in*, 
formation, he fell into a-melancholy, tSat ^ffetv 
ed Very little from madness, and which in a little 
•dmciput anendiohts e3(isteneei • - 

Upon th^ death* of 'Philip,Persettrasi 
'^•J^ BUmed the rdhs of gov^erhrnent. The 
' ' ' firsts measures of his administration were 
remai4i:«^ly miM,'and he affiM^ted a strict regard 
to justice. He assumed an air of benignity and 
gen^nes^. H^ satdaily t^-hear causes, and ht» 
decisions were generally made with prudeilce and 
discernment. The sariie disposition which he 
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diftplaf ed to^aitk fab own subjects, he exhibited 
ia : hif eoodiict i with foreign staies. He seot an 
es^bemy to .the. Romans, entreMing them to re* 
D^W :thevitre«it)r made with his father, and to* ac- 
kiiowledge him king of I^cedoq^in return for 
w^icbi he . promised, that he would act as thde 
&ithful j»Uy, md undertake no war : without theip 
fiei'miission. The senate) therefore, acknowledged 
bis title, tp. the throne, and pronounced him thd 
friend of tthe Homan people* 
i m% conduct wa^ sio graoions, and his insinua-' 
tk>n9iLtand intrigues witE his neighboiu^s so effeC«- 
tual» ths^ tnost of thcGred^ states inclined t6* 
P^aeufli who soon pretended to be .thepatron of 
Greek liberty against the pride and dominion of 
Ro«lke« /In las ornn kingdom, he not only amassed 
gi?eat sums of money, but provided magazine^ 
for a mtnMsroufi army for ten ye^rs, and kept up, 
1^ the mmcx time, a military estabMshment of 
thirty tkousand foot md five thousand horse. 
* The Romans, informed of these proceedingst 
^sfMitohed ambassadors to Macedooto question 
BeraeiiA as to the authenticity of these reports* 
The king, however,, only answered with pride 
and insolence, and a war commenced between 
tilt two nations. , An army was immediately sent 
into Gteeoe, under the command of P. Licinius 
Qraa6U3»>: which for tlirce years cfid nothing wor- 
thy: of notice* At length, however, the Ro-- 
mans, dissatisfied with the conduct of the war 
in Macedonia, rcsolved.to change their generals,^ 
Accoixiingly, the poiisul Paulus i^milius was 
vested with the command of the army in that 
kingdom, and soon after attacked and drove 
Berseus from his intrenchments on the banks of 
the river Enipeus^ who retired precipitately to* 
I^dna« Here botli armies came to a; general 
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bngagemeftit, alulthd HAoedohlaiM (»diiig>^«kiiti 
and routed 'witii a greal slaughter, ^eiMiii» A^ 
with i fewhbrsen^ to Pdis^ tifebhief tt^d slt>oag» 
est city i^ Macedon. Peraeus^ howtife^y whocould 
not tMnk hims^any vhera saSeyfitd fi«^ th6»ce 
as p^ecipi^tely as fnmiJChef fta^te^ afiKl tnarched 
with ihcredibk diftpeditic^ to AtnpypoUs; F«ar- 
fe^ that the Am^hlpolita^ would dettver hi^i 
bito the hands ^f tte ' Romans^ he nioiMited a 
tribunal in order to' harangue them ; but his 
tears flowed so' fast, that- aftef- several att^napts 
he found it impracticable to 3»ake aa 4»ralioii; 
The inhabftatits refiismg^ to permit him to stay 
sny longer m that city, he hastened td the sea^ 
coast, mm whence he sailed to the island UStt* 
itiothrace, and soug^ht re^ge in the ten^ of 
Castor ami lH>tlux« . 

Abandoned now by all the wodd, without 
ferces, without frieiids, and without hope,^ he 
surrendered himself and his eldest son PhiUp 
into the hands off Octavius, wha convoked them 
immediately to Amphipolls, and then a»paM;»cd 
an eMpr<sss to in^rm the consul of what had hap- 
pened. • Perseus a^#oaehed the consul with the 
most abject servility, bowiAg^tiis hcib to the earthy 
jlind endeavout^g with his suppliant armfs :Ut 
grasp hiis knees. << Wretched manl" said JEjbh^ 
Hus, ^^ why dost thou acquit; fortune of what 
might seem her crimei by -a behaviour > that 
evinces thou de^rvestnot h^ indignaticui ? VVhyr 
dost thou disgrace my laurels, by showing thy-> 
self an abject adversary, and unworthy of hay<» 
ihg a Roman to contend with f^' He then gave 
him his hand and would not suffer him to kneel ; 
and encouraged him with an assurance o^ safety 
from the clemency of the Roman people* 
- The. Roman army plundered all that part gi 



S{iira6 which hAd espoused the cause of Perseus; 
and then embarking^ ssuled for Italy. Perseus 
was afterwards led In trium|^ through the 
streets of Rome, and then cast into a dungeon. 
Where he famished himself to death« PhiKp died 
before his father ; but Perseus left a son named 
Alexander, who was put apprentice to a carpen- 
tevj and' became very ingenious in his' trade ; and 
Was afterwards appointed a clerk or secretary to 
the senate* 

Some years after this, two or three pretenders 
arose successively, who claimed a right to the 
sovereignty of Macedon. This afforded what 
had been greatly desired, a pretence for reduc- 
ing that kingdom into a Roman province. Ac- 
tordifigly, from that time Macedonia and its de- 
pendencies were reduce to the same state with 
other nations conquered by the Romans. 

Not long afler, disturbances broke out in 
Achaia, and war was declared agdnst Sparta* 
The Romans sent commissioners to terminate 
this dispute. The Achaeans, however, were ex*- 
tremely exasperated against the Romans; and 
the Corinthians parttcularty <fistmguislred them- 
selves in their opposition to that proud and im 
perious people. The Boeotians and the people 
of Chalets joined the confederacy ; and tliese 
several states seemed to be actuated by a folly, 
which wiEis hurrying theni to their own ruin. 
'Metellus marched an army against them, and ob* 
tained a complete victory, in which he took more 
than one thousand prisoners. He also fell in 
with one thousand Arcadian Sj all of whom he 
^ put to the sword. He then marched to Thebes ; 

but most of the inhabitants had quitted that city* 
In the mean ^me Mummius, Xht CQnsul of th6 
Vol. IV. 2 R 
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present year, arrived from Rome mith new levies) 
which increased the army to twenty-three thou- 
sand foot, and three thousand five hundred bors^* 
With these forces he advanced towards Corinth 
against the enemy, who had shut themselves up 
in that city, with fourteen thousand foot and «x 
thousand hoi^e, under the command -of Diasus* 
An engagement took place under the walls tiC 
Corinth, and the Greeks were defeated; the^ 
greater part fled into the town, but in the- night* 
withdrew from that place; and Dia&us hioiself 
took refuge in Megalopolis, whither he had be» 
fore sent his family. He killed his wife to pra- 
vent her from falling into the hands of the ene» 
my, and then took poison, of which he died. On 
the third day after the action the victorious ge- 
neral entered Corinth, and with the exception 
only of the statues and pictiues intended fin* his 
triumph, gave the town, abounding with all the 
accommodations and ornaments of a wealthy 
metropolis, to be plundered by his sddiers. 
p 0^ The walls were then razed 5 and the city^ 
146.* reduced to ashes* Thus perished Corinth 
in the same year with Carthage. 
Soon after ten commissioners arrived from 
Rome, to regulate, in conjunction with tl^ ^con- 
sul, the affairs t)f Gieece in general, and- of 
Achaia in particular; these abolished popular 
government in all the cities, and established ma- 
gistrates, who were to govern each state accord- 
ing to their respective laws, under the superiur 
tendency of a Roman praetor. Thus the Achaean 
league was dissolved, and all Greece reduced to,^ 
Bpman province, called the province of Achaia, 
because at the taking of Corinth, the Achaeans 
were the most powerful body of Greece. The 
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anid the praetor, who was s^it thither every je^* 
h^ the care of coUecting it. 
. Athens Gootioued in the same state as the rest 
of the Grecian communities, until the Mithrir 
datic^ Wfir^ when that city openly de- , g ^^ 
glared against the Romans. Mithridates qb. ' 
dispatched. into Greece an. army of one 
bundi^ and twenty thoc^and men,, under thc^ 
command of Arci^ilaus, who soon made himself 
master of Athens, and compelled Lacedaemon* 
Achaia, and Boeotia, to join him also^ . H^e took 
up his abode in Aliens* Svlla being appointed 
to conduct the war against Mithridates, <?ntered 
Greece with five legions, and all the cities ex- 

s cept Athensi immediately opened their gates tQ 
him. . . 

He first attempted to forcet his way into the 
Pirs&us by. scaling tiie walls ; but being reppl^d 
had recourse to the ordinary means of attack* 
He erected towers, and raising them to t;he sfiv^ 
height as the battlements, got upon the sajpae 

- level as the besieged, and plied them withi mis- 
sile weapons. Battering engines assailed the 
walls, or with galleries he undermined them ; 
but the defence of the place was equally obsti- 
nate and vigorous ; and he was obliged, after 
,many fruitless attempts, tq tun) the siege into a 
blockade, and to wait the effects of famine. 

It was in a little time brought to the last ex« 
tremity. Those who were confined within the 
walls having consumed all the herbage, ^nd kiK 

. led all the animals in the place, were under the 
necessity of feeding on the implements of leather, 
or other materials which might be turned into 

. sustenance, and at last to prey on the carcasses 
of their dead companions. The garrison was 
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greatly (Htminisbed ; and those Who ftfmained 
Mrcre dispirited and weak; but Aiisttoii, the ty- 
nmt of the place, expecting no quarter for him« 
«df from the Romans, 'w<mld tiot coiii^ent to ca- 
pitulate. Syfia, therefore, knowing the weak 
state of the besieged, stormed and forced the 
B.C. ^^' ^^^ ST^at slaughter. Aristiort 
^, ' iMmght refuge- in the citadel, but was ta- 
ken and skin. Macedonia and Greece 
were soon af^erwai^s reduced again under the 
power of Rome, 2^ were also the Grecian pro- 
vinces in Asia minor. , 

The Greeks were never sprpassed by any race 
of men in the vigour with which they supported 
their republican establishments; and they ap- 
peared to retain their ingenuity and their skiH 
in many arts, )ong after they had lost the milr- 
tary and . politidar spirit which constitutes the 
strength and securitiy of nations. Both the en- 
mity and the fn^dship of the Roman repubhck 
proved equally &ta} to the <irecian states : the 
one deprived them of freedom ; the other sunk 
them into indigence and apathy. 



END OF THE GRECIAN HISTORY. 
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